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Conventions 


For THE DATES of Chinese Dynasties and the listing of Ming and Qing 
Emperors, see the Appendixes, which are followed by Abbreviations. 

The Chinese usually added one additional year of age during the first 
year, if a child was born just before the lunar new year. To reflect this 
double counting during the first year, I have used the Chinese term of 
sut for “years” in this volume. 

The term literati refers to select members of the landholding gentry 
who maintained their status as cultural elites primarily through classical 
scholarship, knowledge of lineage ritual, and literary publications. The 
term gentry refers to those before 1900 who wielded local power as land- 
lords or provincial and empire-wide power as government officials. The 
cultural status of both the gentry at large and the literati in their midst 
correlated with their rank on the civil service examinations. In addition, 
during the late empire, gentry and merchants intermingled. The latter 
freely transferred their financial resources into classical educations for 
their sons to become part of the gentry elite. 

The term “Way learning” (Daoxue) will refer to the schools of literati 
thought that developed in the Song, Yuan, and Ming dynasties. There 
has been a trend to use “Neo-Confucianism” (xin ruxue) to cover all 
classical intellectual currents from the Tang dynasty (618-906) until the 
fall of the last, Qing, dynasty in 1911. Readers should guard against this 
tendency to assimilate Neo-Confucianism to the broader amorphous 
designations that have been attached to it. The definition and content of 
“Way learning” were as debatable during the eleventh and twelfth centu- 
ries as they were in the seventeenth and eighteenth. The term Cheng- 
Zhu orthodoxy will refer specifically to the imperially sanctioned Cheng 
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Yi (1033-1107) and Zhu Xi (1130-1200) school of “Way learning” inter- 
pretations for the official canon of the Five Classics, Four Books, and 
Dynastic Histories. These views officially dominated in civil examina- 
tions beginning in 1313 and remained the basis of the imperial examina- 
tions until 1905. “Way learning” began, however, as more mainstream 
Song dynasty classicism during the twelfth century, before it attained its 
ideological scope as the official curriculum for civil examinations during 
the Yuan, Ming, and Qing dynasties. 

Although I will stress civil examinations, we should not overlook the 
place of military examinations as a parallel track in Chinese imperial 
governance. I will discuss some aspects of these parallel tracks in Chap- 
ters 3 and 6, but more focused research on the military examinations 
since Song times is still needed. A beginning toward that better under- 
standing is Winston Lo, “A New Perspective on the Sung Civil Service,” 
Journal of Asian History 17 (1983): 121-135. Sam Gilbert reevaluates the 
significance of the Qing military examinations in his “Mengzi’s Art of 
War: The Kangxi Emperor Reforms the Qing Military Examinations,” 
in Military Culture in Imperial China, ed. Nicola Di Cosmo (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 2009), 243-256. Compare with Alastair 
Johnston, Cultural Realism: Strategic Culture and Grand Strategy in 
Chinese History (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1995), 40-49. 
See also Joanna Waley-Cohen, The Culture of War in China: Empire and 
the Military under the Qing Dynasty (London: I. B. Tauris, 2006), and 
Ralph Sawyer, trans., The Seven Military Classics of Ancient China (Boul- 
der, CO: Westview Press, 1993). Although my account emphasizes the 
role of classical thought in the civil branch of Ming-Qing government, 
the reader should keep in mind unresolved problems with notions of the 
civil service that follow long-standing civilian conceits and thereby slight 
the military service in such a definition. 

The most frequently used primary and secondary sources are cited in 
the endnotes using abbreviations, which are listed just before the end- 
notes. Otherwise, the first time a work is referenced in a chapter in the 
endnotes, it is cited in full; thereafter in the chapter it is cited in short- 
ened form. For a bibliography and Chinese characters, see Elman, A 
Cultural History of Civil Examinations in Late Imperial China 
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(CHCELIC). For Chinese historical figures, see biographical collec- 
tions such as Dictionary of Ming Biography (DMB), Eminent Chinese of 
the Ching Period (ECCP), and Howard Boorman and Richard Howard, 
Buographical Dictionary of Republican China, 5 vols. (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1967-1971). 
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Introduction 


HIS VOLUME INTEGRATES the history of late imperial China with its 

history of classical education and civil examinations. It stresses the 
role education played in Chinese society and the significance of the civil 
service in approximating the world’s first political meritocracy in politi- 
cal, social, and intellectual life. The history of traditional education and 
imperial civil examinations before the rise of the Chinese “Republic” 
provides us with a prism of analysis to delineate the complex relation 
between classical ideals of individual merit and historical processes of 
education, learning, and socialization from 1400 to 1900. 

Probing beneath the educational ideals enunciated by classical teach- 
ers, we see how education was theorized and practiced for half'a millen- 
nium under the Ming (1368-1644) and Qing (1644-1911) dynasties. In the 
absence of public schools for elementary education, how was education 
affected by social and kinship relations and gender? What was the con- 
tent and perceived function of elementary education for the society and 
state at large? How did the civil examinations represent classical ideals? 
How did the doubling of the size of the late empire under Manchu rule 
influence the extension of education and schooling in a multiethnic po- 
litical culture? 

The Song dynasty (960-1280) in particular inspired new educa- 
tional ideals for the late empire, 1400-1900. Placed in their later social 
and political contexts, we see why Chinese, regardless of class or gender, 
and both Mongol and Manchu rulers valorized a moral education that 
stressed the Learning of the “Way” (Daoxue, lit., “Way learning”; called 
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“Neo-Confucianism” starting in the twentieth century).' Because its 
content and meaning varied widely, education meant different things to 
different constituencies. The late imperial government represented an 
asymmetrical overlap of interests among the ruling house, state bureau- 
cracy, and elite literati families. Ming and Qing dynasty elites domi- 
nated local society; their local obligations for family, kin, and home 
community increasingly involved them in delivering some social and 
educational services to commoners and women.” 

These aspects of daily practice are overlooked in recent studies of 
imperial China, which tend either to (1) dismiss premodern Chinese ed- 
ucation as a dismal exercise in rote learning or (2) sentimentalize the 
“unfolding” of the Song dynasty’s own classical ideals called “Way 
learning” as the primary literati voice for Chinese intellectual history. 
While the first view has thankfully peaked, the second still retains inten- 
sity. Modern-day champions of Song-Ming-Qing “Neo-Confucianism” 
overstate the role of “Way learning” in the post-Song historical record of 
political activism, social voluntarism, and local dissent. In a sea of 150- 
300 million imperial subjects, Ming-Qing Confucian literati never out- 
numbered the pious adepts of Chinese religion, Buddhism, or Daoism; 
vast numbers of each mind-set accommodated the imperial system to the 
greater society that supported it. There were no social revolutions before 
the Taipings (1850-1864) and no political revolutions before the 1911 
Republic. A perennial social gulf between peasant-farmers and scholar- 
officials abided. 

Negative accounts of the civil service have emphasized the era after 
1865. Pervaded teleologically with modern assumptions about the fail- 
ure of the late imperial state, such accounts of the classical content and 
literary form of the examinations are too brief and exceptional. More- 
over, the animosities of early twentieth-century Chinese radicals toward 
the classical selection system have colored interpretations of the system. 
These were driven by historical agendas during the 1919 “May Fourth 
Period” of revolutionary ferment, which we no longer share.? 

In the eight chapters that follow, I present the civil examination pro- 
cess and state curriculum primarily during the Ming and Qing dynas- 
ties, 1400-1900, in three parts: (1) the doubly triumphant and tragic 
construction of “Way learning” first as mainstream classicism at the end 
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of the Southern Song dynasty (1127-1280) and afterwards as political 
orthodoxy during the early Ming, 1370-1425, at the expense of its political 
victims; (2) the unintended and positive consequences after 1450 of an 
empire of well-trained civil examination “failures”; and (3) the retooling 
of civil examinations to accord with changing times. 

The first two chapters delineate how by 1500, Ming China, after a vio- 
lent beginning, created a political merit system in which social prestige 
and official appointment depended for the most part on written exami- 
nations for educational credentials. Trials by examination corroborated 
elite political status and social prerogatives, which in turn produced 
new literati social groups that endured from 1400 to the early twentieth 
century. Song “Confucian learning” (ruxue, lit., “scholarly learning) 
became the empire-wide examination curriculum reaching into 1,350 
counties and tens of thousands of villages. 

Tang-Song emphasis on rhymed prose and poetry was abruptly 
ended in the first Ming provincial and metropolitan examinations of 
1370 and 1371, for example. The new curriculum still required classical 
essays on the Four Books and Five Classics. The complete removal of 
poetry from the civil examinations lasted from 1370 to 1756, when the 
examination curriculum pendulum swung decisively back to balance 
the essay with a poetry question again. But examination policy never 
hindered the popularity of poetry and literary flair among literati groups, 
which demonstrates the cultural limits of the classical curriculum in in- 
fluencing intellectual life.* 

Chapter 2 completes Part I by demarcating how the civil service com- 
petition created a curriculum that consolidated gentry, military, and 
merchant families into a culturally defined status group of degree- 
holders who shared (1) a common classical language, (2) memorization of 
a shared canon, and (3) a literary style of writing known as the 8-legged 
essay. Examinations defined literary culture, but the curriculum also 
mirrored literati opinion on imperial interests. Moral cultivation was a 
perennial concern of the imperial court. It sought to ensure that the of- 
ficials chosen in the examination market would loyally serve the ruling 
family. Classical literacy, the mastery of “Way learning,” and writing 
terse but elegant examination essays publicly marked educated literati as 
a culturally defined status group of degree-holders. 
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Chapter 2 also presents the interpretive community, canonical stan- 
dards, and institutional control of formal knowledge, which became key 
features of the examination system and its testing halls empire-wide. 
Examiners and candidates shared an explicit logic for formulating ques- 
tions and answers and an implicit logic for building semantic and the- 
matic categories of learning. These enabled them to mark and divide 
their cognitive world according to the moral attitudes, social disposi- 
tions, and political compulsions of their day. Examiners also served as 
officials and agents of literati knowledge. Their judgments became the 
licensing norms of the late empire, which controlled, in theory, access to 
important political appointments. 

This institutional effort to develop classical consensus and political 
efficacy accomplished the goals for which it was designed. Examinations 
also accomplished significant goals for which they were not designed. In 
Part II, we see how a classical education restructured the complex rela- 
tions between social status, political power, and cultural prestige—just 
as humanism and a classical education served elites in the kingdoms and 
nation-states of early-modern Europe. Part II also shows why civil ex- 
aminations alone were not a direct avenue for social mobility (i.e., they 
did not provide an opportunity for the vast majority of peasants and arti- 
sans to move into elite circles). Making up go percent of the population, 
peasants, traders, and artisans were not even a noteworthy part of the 
2-3 million who regularly failed local biennial tests. Commoners and 
merchants eventually lifted their status by accumulating wealth and edu- 
cational resources, however. Over several generations, their sons and 
grandsons qualified for local licensing examinations (shengyuan) and 
obtained special legal and tax benefits that accrued with such status. 

The limited social circulation into the government of lesser elites 
from gentry, military, and merchant backgrounds was an unexpected 
by-product of the selection process. In addition, the enormous pool of 
examination failures created a reasonably well-to-do collection of liter- 
ary talent that flowed easily into ancillary roles. We must look beyond 
the official meritocracy to see the ironically larger “success story” of the 
millions of failures in the civil examinations. One of the unintended 
consequences of the civil examinations was the creation of legions of 


classically literate men (and women), who used their linguistic talents for 
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a variety of nonofficial purposes, from physicians to pettifoggers, ritual 
specialists, and lineage agents; from fiction writers, playwrights, printers, 
and bookmen to examination essay teachers; from girls, maids, and cour- 
tesans competing for spouses and patrons to mothers educating their sons. 

Chapter 3 describes a healthy circulation of Chinese elites via a classi- 
cal education based on nontechnical moral and statecraft theory. The 
Ming civil service successfully selected from among its elites a small 
group of officials to serve the imperial court at its highest echelons of 
power. By 1450, several centuries before Europe did so, the Ming state 
committed itself financially to support a single school in every county, 
which was modeled on Song dynasty precedent.* 

Chapters 3 and 4 together show how, despite the unexpected fall of 
the Ming in 1644, the succeeding Qing dynasty immediately reconsti- 
tuted civil examinations. As in the Ming, Qing examinations were regu- 
larly held in 140 prefectures and about 1,350 counties. Medieval exami- 
nations had been held only in the capital, while from 1000 to 1350 
regular examinations, when held, occurred only in the provincial and 
imperial capitals. Learning from the Mongol failure to maintain power 
over the Chinese, Manchu emperors favored civil examinations to cope 
with ruling an empire of extraordinary economic strength undergoing 
unprecedented demographic change. Qing emperors put in place empire- 
wide examinations that occupied a central educational position in Chi- 
nese government and society until the examinations were abolished 
in 1905. 

Chapter 4 reveals that despite their initial success, dynastic schools, 
one per county, were eventually absorbed into the examination system 
and remained schools in name only. Because the classical curriculum 
was routinized, little teaching took place in them. Dynastic schools be- 
came way stations, that is, “testing enters,” for students preparing for the 
more prestigious civil service examinations. Imagine if American stu- 
dents seeking to enter medical school only had to pass the Medical 
Boards prepared by the Princeton Educational Testing Service and were 
not required to attend college. Song and later Ming-Qing schools of clas- 
sical learning were trumped by the civil examinations. Government 
schools in effect became “waiting stations” for those who had not passed 


the civil examinations. 
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The private domains of lineages, families, and temples took over 
training young men in vernacular and classical literacy. Dynastic schools 
in China never entertained goals of mass education. Designed to recruit 
talent into the “ladder of success,” a classical education became the sine 
qua non for social and political prestige empire-wide in local affairs. Im- 
perial rulers recognized an education based on the Classics as an essen- 
tial task of government, and Chinese elites perceived a classical educa- 
tion as the correct measure of their moral and social worth. 

Chapter 4 also shows that Ming education was already premised on 
outdated social distinctions between literati, peasants, artisans, and 
merchants in descending order of rank and prestige. Under the Ming, 
sons of merchants for the first time were legally permitted to take the 
civil examinations. Occupational prohibitions, which extended from so- 
called mean peoples (those engaged in “unclean” occupations) to all 
Daoist and Buddhist clergy, however, kept many others out of the civil 
service competition, not to mention an unstated gender bias against all 
women. 

Chapter 5 completes Part II by interspersing the examination market- 
place and elite and public cultural history. Literati regularly turned to 
local religion and the mantic arts in their efforts to understand and ratio- 
nalize their emotional responses to the competitive local, provincial, 
and metropolitan examinations, which increasingly resembled “cultural 
prisons” they could not escape from. By comparing literati writings, 
popular accounts in novels and stories, and folklore traditions associ- 
ated with the personal trials and tribulations of the examinees and ex- 
aminers, we understand more clearly why the civil examinations were 
central events in China’s cultural history. 

Chapter 5 also explores late imperial examination dreams and popu- 
lar lore by comparing the lives of Ming and Qing palace examination 
optimi, whose success spawned a remarkable literature about the tem- 
ples they visited, the dreams that they or members of their family had, 
and the fateful events in their early lives that were premonitions of their 
later success. Literati encoded in these stories their unconscious ties to a 
common culture and religion, which encompassed both elites and com- 
moners, and tempered their own understanding of the mantic forces of 


“fate” operating in the prohibitive examination marketplace. 
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Chapter 6 begins Part III by describing the limits of imperial power 
when rulers and elites equated social and political order with moral and 
political indoctrination through a civilizing education. Give and take 
between literati elites and their rulers meant that changes in the exami- 
nations were needed to keep the political and social partnership between 
them on track. High-minded officials often appealed for the relative au- 
tonomy of education in private academies as an antidote to the warping 
of classical educational goals by the cutthroat examinations in prison- 
like compounds. Private academies frequently became centers for dis- 
senting political views, and they often paid a political price for such ac- 
tivism (the story of the late Ming Donglin Academy, which was first 
purged and then destroyed in the early sixteenth century, is an example 
of one such tragedy). Such Yangzi delta academies also served as impor- 
tant educational venues for literati who preferred teaching and lecturing 
on classical learning to their students. When compared with some 500 
Song and 400 Yuan dynasty private academies, the Ming overall had 
from 1,000 to 2,000 such academies by its end. The Qing had upward of 
4,000 empire-wide, a small number considering that the population 
reached 300 million by 1800.° 

Chapter 7 reveals that during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
new trends in classical learning successfully penetrated the examination 
curriculum. Drawing on provincial and metropolitan policy questions 
and answers preserved in examination archives, we see how essential 
doctrines associated with “Way learning” were increasingly gainsaid by 
policy questions prepared by evidential research scholars serving as ex- 
aminers outside their home area of the Yangtze delta. They brought the 
examinations into closer touch with the changing intellectual context 
after 1650. 

In Chapter 7, I also review the perennial debates about the role of 
policy questions on civil examinations during the Ming and Qing dy- 
nasties. First I document the rise of “reliable learning” (kaoju xue) as a 
type of policy question that became common during the late fifteenth 
century. This was the first widespread use of this term as a scholarly 
category, and this finding enables us to tie the later emergence of “evi- 
dential research” (haozheng xue) during the seventeenth century to the 
earlier evolution of civil examination policy questions. It also establishes 
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a Ming precedent for the later revival of policy questions dealing with 
evidential research that occurred during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. 

In the eighteenth century, ancient learning guidelines were also ap- 
plied to the civil examination curriculum. As a result, the “Way learning” 
rejection of Tang-Song belles lettres in civil examinations was turned 
back. Policy questions on historical studies changed in tone and content 
from championing “Way learning” historical idealism during the Ming 
dynasty to favoring ancient Han dynasty-style historical traditions. The 
scope and content of the policy questions reflected the academic inroads 
of Qing classical scholarship, particularly evidential studies. 

Chapter 8 turns to the examination reforms of the second half of the 
eighteenth century. Beginning in the 1740s, officials in the Hanlin Acad- 
emy and the Ministry of Rites debated a series of new initiatives that 
challenged the classical curriculum in place since the early Ming. Qing 
officials restored pre-Song aspects of the civil examinations that had 
been eliminated in the Yuan and Ming dynasties, such as poetry and the 
discourse essay. Surviving memorials to the emperor reveal that irate of- 
ficials in 1757-1758 challenged the decision to drop the discourse essay 
because of its importance to “Way learning” and imperial orthodoxy. 
The revival of a poetry question on local, provincial, and metropolitan 
civil examinations after 1756 was the first in a series of curricular reforms 
to make examinations more difficult for the increasing numbers of clas- 
sically literate candidates. In addition, the formalistic requirements of 
the poetry question gave examiners an additional tool, along with the 
8-legged essay, to grade papers more efficiently, if not more fairly. 

Chapter 8 also describes how the Taiping Rebellion marked a major 
divide in the history of civil examinations. After 1865, more radical re- 
forms were initiated to meet the challenges of the Taiping Rebellion and 
Western imperialism. The levels of corruption and increased purchase 
of lower and even provincial degrees to raise emergency government 
funds for the civil war were unprecedented after 1850. As a satisfactory, 
natural form of selection that produced graduates in biennial and trien- 
nial competitions, the criteria of selection were themselves often scruti- 
nized. Such scrutiny frequently dissolved into literati rhetoric, while the 


dynasty’s unrelenting examination regime remained in place, enticing 
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millions of men to compete with each other to memorize the classical 
curriculum. Ironically, the Taipings recognized its efficacy and insti- 
tuted their own Christian-based civil examinations, the first full-blown 
assault on the classical content of the examinations, while at the same 
time preserving their institutional form. 

As the Epilogue to Chapter 8 shows, new political, institutional, and 
cultural forms emerged during the transition from the Qing dynasty to 
the Republic of China, which challenged the creedal system of the late 
empire and refracted its political institutions. The emperor, his bureau- 
cracy, and literati cultural forms quickly became symbols of backward- 
ness. Traditional forms of knowledge about the natural world, for ex- 
ample, were uncritically labeled as “superstition” (mzxin, lit., “confused 
belief”), while “modern science” in its European and American forms 
was championed by a new intelligentsia as the path to knowledge, en- 
lightenment, and national power. Perhaps the most representative 
change occurred in the precipitous dismantling of the political, social, 
and cultural functions of the Ming-Qing civil examination regime that 
lasted from 1370 to 1905. With little to replace them, the new Republic in 
effect de-canonized its predecessor’s institutions, without providing a 
durable educational substitute or creedal system. 

My goal is not to rehabilitate the imperial Chinese examination sys- 
tem. It perished in 1905. Instead, over a century after its demise, we gain 
a sense of how a carefully balanced and constantly contested piece of 
educational and social engineering was worked out by cooperation be- 
tween the imperial dynasty and its literati-gentry elites between 1400 
and 1900. The partnership worked fairly successfully until the Taiping 
civil war, when the cataclysmic decline of literati culture and imperial 
institutions began. 

Rather, I present civil examinations in late imperial China as preco- 
cious harbingers of their global use in the merit-based social selection 
and political circulation of elites worldwide after 1900. In Qing China, 
examinations served as a flawed but well-oiled “educational gyroscope” 
whose intense, self-centered motion every two or three years within 
capital, provincial, prefectural, and county examination compounds 
was the sine qua non for gentry officials and aristocratic rulers to main- 


tain their proper balance and direction between each other and vis-a-vis 
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the society at large. After 1865 the educational gyroscope was recali- 
brated by a weakening Manchu dynasty that had lost its bearings. In- 
stead of recognizing the sources of their dynastic success, the court and 
its officials eventually took apart the gyroscope. 

The irony, of course, is that just the opposite was happening in the 
rest of the world. Large-scale examination systems now undergird pub- 
lic education globally, including in the People’s Republic of China. We 
forget that the University of London began in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury as an “Examination University,” for example. With just mortar and 
no teaching faculty, its administrators monitored examinations and 
handed out degrees to those who passed. If the University of London is 
a modern example of an examination regime and “distance learning,” 
then China represents the first and most precocious such system. Ming- 
Qing classical examinations are an underestimated harbinger of the 
modern versions to come.’ 

Global events after 1850 should not be used as a simple-minded mea- 
sure of a system of bureaucratic reproduction that lasted intact in its late 
imperial form up to 1905. Our response to a cultural and educational 
regime that so many millions of Han Chinese and thousands of Mongols 
and Manchus before 1905 willingly submitted to, that thousands of oth- 
ers rebelled against, and that many cheated their way into should be 
more cautious. That 50,000-75,000 or more licensed but nervous male 
candidates, usually ranging in age from fifteen to fifty, appeared empire- 
wide every three years at the gates of the seventeen provincial examina- 
tion compounds, when in all likelihood during the late Ming and Qing 
dynasty only 1 to 3 percent would graduate, was unprecedented until the 
twentieth century. 

To assess the historical significance of this educational regime and its 
external machinery, we require a thorough sociocultural study that does 
not take the machinery of the selection process for granted. Otherwise, 
we are unable to grasp why it lasted so long or why it was emulated in 
Korea and Vietnam but not Japan. Millions of male Chinese of all ages, 
as well as their families and kin, dreamed of entering the forbidding ex- 
amination compounds in provincial capitals and in Beying, which, from 
the outside looking in, were more akin to “cultural prisons” than educa- 
tional institutions. What was going on inside? 


PART I 


Becoming Mainstream: 
“Way Learning” during 
the Late Empire 


CHAPTER 1 


Ming Imperial Power, Cultural Politics, 


and Civil Examinations 


INCE THE EARLY EMPIRE of Qin and Han (ca. 221 BCE-220 CE) and 
S the medieval era of Sui and Tang (581-907), China’s government bal- 
anced between the emperor and bureaucracy. The interests of each dy- 
nasty were never uniformly decided in favor of the ruler or his officials. 
Nor was there an essentialized “state” that served the emperor and his 
court without resistance from the bureaucracy and the scholar-officials 
serving there. Nevertheless, the late imperial government was in impor- 
tant ways semiautonomous from the landed gentry elites who filled the 
bureaucracy via civil examination success. The ruling house maintained 
its pedigree for an imperial aristocracy whose interests were often asym- 
metrical with the class-based interests of gentry elites. The court thought 
through its politics based on its own interests. In other words, the part- 
nership, however troubled at times, between the Ming state and the literati 
mattered historically.’ 

During non-Han-led dynasties, such as the Mongol Yuan (1280-1368) 
and Manchu Qing (1644-1911), court interests could supersede bureau- 
cratic or local Han elites. Given the differences between imperial inter- 
ests and literati values, each dynasty redefined the partnership between 
the ruler and gentry-officials. This dynamic arrangement made imperial 
political culture vital and adaptive. In the first reigns of the Ming (1368- 
1644), however, the balance of power tilted in favor of the ruler and 
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further altered the generally peaceful story of the overlap between the 
court and literati ideals before the Mongol conquest. 

Early Ming rulers enforced a terror that curtailed the executive 
branches of the bureaucracy. For a time between 1380 and 1402, they 
carried out bloody political purges that made it seem as if emperors were 
at last all powerful. Ming “autocracy,” as it has since been called, was not 
the end of the partnership between state and society, however. Despite 
the growth of the court’s power, literati were still able to prevail on early 
Ming emperors to enhance the role of “Way learning” in government. 
Some have interpreted this enhancement simply as the political legiti- 
mation of Ming autocracy. But why choose Cheng-Zhu (Cheng Yi [1033- 
1107] and Zhu Xi [1130-1200]) “Way learning” then? Ming emperors 
needed their officials to rule effectively and still used relatively impartial 
civil examinations to choose them. Rulers also made the values of their 
gentry elites the sacred doctrines of the dynasty because, in part, that is 
what Ming elites and rulers themselves professed.” 

Why did Song dynasty “Way learning” become imperial orthodoxy 
in late imperial China? Why was so much political violence required? In 
raising these two questions, we move from the timeless integrity of edu- 
cational and cultural positions to the political, social, cultural, and eco- 
nomic contingencies of ideas in particular historical contexts. Instead of 
just interrogating ideas in “texts” for their universal “meaning,” we also 
decipher how they reveal the particular “contexts” of those whose ac- 
tions were informed and served by references to those ideas. This chap- 
ter will address the ideals of “Way learning” and their historical uses by 
Ming-Qing rulers, scholar-officials, and literati.* 


Early Ming Developments 


Wang Anshi’s (1021-1086) failure to reform the Song dynasty (960-1280) 
government in the 1060s and 1070s alarmed everyone. Some Song 
scholar-official elites led by Cheng Yi, Cheng Hao (1032-1085), and other 
classical savants devised new arguments, later called “Way learning,” to 
renegotiate Wang’s statecraft initiatives by shifting the rhetoric from fa- 
voring an activist political economy to returning to a conservative moral 


agenda. This post-Wang Anshi conservative vision provided a convinc- 
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ing set of metaphysical doctrines and ethical teachings that stressed 
character development. These teachings held that (1) the moral cultiva- 
tion of the literatus was the basis for self-awakening, (2) family and lin- 
eage accord derived from improving individual character, and (3) the 
moral cultivation of officials would yield an enlightened statecraft. 
Thereafter, one of the most compelling literati ideals was achieving 
sagehood.* 

“Way learning” advocates faced several dilemmas after the Song capi- 
tal of Kaifeng unexpectedly fell to an invading army of Jurchen in 1127, 
however. The Song now found itself surrounded by several independent 
and relatively equal dynasties in East Asia, the most important being the 
Khitan Liao (916-1125) and Jurchen Jin (1115-1234). The dynamic role of 
the Khitan and Jurchen peoples in setting up dynasties in northeast 
China meant that each could legitimately claim as its raison d’étre the 
rebuilding of a “Greater China.” Song remnants retrenched by moving 
the Song capital south in 1127 to the ocean port of Hangzhou in Zhejiang 
province. Far from landlocked Kaifeng on the North China Plain, the 
Southern Song dynasty (1127-1280), as it was called, survived precari- 
ously as one of several claimants of the legacy of the greater Tang 
imperium.° 

Spreading as part of this southern turn in Song politics and society, 
“Way learning” slowly but surely addressed the southern literati need 
for growing autonomy in a time of political decentralization. Those who 
appreciated the potential affinity between literati autonomy and “Way 
learning” after 1127 made a virtue out of Song weakness. Literati, not the 
dynasty or the ruler, represented the values of moral cultivation and 
sagehood ideals. After the demise of Wang Anshi’s reforms and the loss 
of the North, for example, literati well inland in southeastern Jiangxi 
province and in the nearby southern Zhejiang fortress city of Wuzhou 
(renamed “Jinhua” in the Ming) became prominent advocates of “Way 
learning.” Their influence grew in the Mongol era. Coincidentally, it was 
in Wuzhou, which he renamed, that Zhu Yuanzhang (1328-1398), the 
future first Ming emperor, and his troops sojourned while enduring a 
brutal civil war.® 

During the Song and Yuan, the spread of “Way learning” orthodoxy 
was localized in places such as Wuzhou. Moreover, “Way learning” and 
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imperial politics were vacillating partners in the waning years of the 
Southern Song. For example, the Southern Song state officially labeled 
“Way learning” as “heterodox” (xtexue) circa 1197, placing Zhu Xi under 
house arrest until his death.’ During the succeeding Yuan dynasty, a 
limited partnership between Mongol courtiers and a few Han scholar- 
officials helped persuade Kublai Khan and his successors to draw up 
orthodox guidelines for a partial revival of Song imperial examinations, 
which resumed in 1314. The Yuan held only fifteen metropolitan exami- 
nations, however, and only 1,136 palace degrees (jinsht) were awarded 
between 1315 and 1368, an average of just twenty-one per annum, far 
below the over 39,000 distributed under the Song at a rate of 124 
annually.® 

Moreover, many literati scholars, generally prevented from joining the 
Yuan dynasty as high officials, turned to alternative careers. Disgruntled 
or impecunious literati chose unconventional careers ranging from med- 
icine to the literary and theatrical arts. Literati eremitism, a legitimate 
Chinese response to alien rule, also meant that when the Ming dynasty 
officially replaced the Yuan, the new ruler would have to find ways to 
attract local scholars into government service. The emperor’s ability to 
recruit talented men and assign them positions in the bureaucracy and 
local governance was central to his legitimacy, but early Ming emperors 
wanted this collaboration on their terms.° 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, “Way learning” remained 
a widespread but still localized literati persuasion, enough so, however, 
that it was one of the major candidates to become the Ming’s mainstream 
vision of itself.!° But this chapter will show it took Ming historical events 
to forge and consummate the supremacy of “Way learning.” The Cheng 
brothers’ works and Zhu Xi’s collected commentaries, for example, may 
have become the core curriculum for the limited late Yuan civil exami- 
nations, but the massive reproduction of Cheng-Zhu learning as state or- 
thodoxy dates from the early Ming. After a false start in 1368, the Cheng- 
Zhu persuasion gained political muscle as an orthodox dynastic ideology 
in 1384 when it was transmitted through dynasty-wide civil examina- 
tions from local counties and prefectures to provincial and imperial cap- 
itals. Examination questions traveled from the top down. Candidates 
came from the bottom up. The emperor, however, still had to ensure that 
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the bidirectional process enshrined his legitimacy, too, and not just that 
of the culturally ambitious literati. 

Fresh from his victories over his bitter rivals in the Yangzi delta, Zhu 
Yuanzhang in the 1360s foresaw a government under the emperor bal- 
anced between a civil and military bureaucracy. It was by no means cer- 
tain after the reigns of Khitan, Jurchen, and Mongol horsemen that the 
civil bureaucracy would automatically preside over its military counter- 
part. Would the Ming civil examinations, for example, follow the liter- 
ary focus of Southern Song and Jin dynasty tests? Or would they con- 
tinue the Yuan precedent in favor of “Way learning” and scrap the Song 
balance between metrical composition and classical essays?" 

According to the Yuan literatus Yu Ji (1272-1348), the official recogni- 
tion granted the Cheng-Zhu “school of principle” had been one of the 
Mongol dynasty’s major accomplishments.'* Through the intervention 
particularly of the southern Zhejiang literatus Liu Ji (1311-1375), who had 
passed the 1333 Yuan palace examination and subsequently became one 
of Zhu Yuanzhang’s most trusted advisers beginning in 1366, the em- 
peror chose Yuan models based on “Way learning” for testing candi- 
dates for office.’ 

A year before he ascended the throne in 1368, Zhu Yuanzhang an- 
nounced his plans to hold civil and military service examinations to re- 
cruit officials. The message he had derived from his early Wuzhou/Jinhua 
supporters was clear: the literatus would again be actively recruited for 
public service. To bridge civilian, cultural, and ethnic gaps in the impe- 
rial system that had emerged under Jurchen and Mongol governance, 
Zhu Yuanzhang invited literati in 1368 to recommend local talents for 
appointments. An early adept of the millenarian White Lotus Buddhist 
sects that had revolted against Mongol rule, the emperor was persuaded 
by literati elites from southern Zhejiang province, where his forces had 
sojourned for a time between 1355 and 1360, to don the ideological garb 
of a classical sage-king and reunify the literati of the empire and rekindle 
the orthodox “Way learning” legacy of the Song dynasties."4 

Anxious to gain the support of Han literati, he officially acknowl- 
edged in 1369 the classical vision whereby “the educational transforma- 
tion of the people was the prerequisite for the ordering of the dynasty 
and... schools were the basis for such transformation.” He ordered 
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prefectures and counties to establish official schools, where, according 
to the literati ideal, officials would be trained and provide governance 
via education. They would in turn nourish the people’s needs and help 
them form healthy customs. 

To fill the bureaucracy with new officials, provincial civil examinations 
were held yearly for all pacified provinces between 1370 and 1372. The 
first metropolitan civil examination was in Nanjing in 1371.'° Following 
but going beyond the Yuan model, the first Ming emperor reconstituted 
a selection and appointment process that effectively replaced Mongol 
rule and established bureaucratic channels beyond the capital and prov- 
inces. For the first time, the selection process regularly penetrated down 
to counties and prefectures in the search for classically literate men to 
enter officialdom. In addition, Zhu enlarged the local scope of the Song 
and Yuan civil examination selection process by instituting for the first 
time regular county and prefectural licensing examinations. Sons of 
merchants were now also eligible for selection.” 

During the early Ming, however, reproduction of the bureaucracy was 
not premised on the literati mastery of “Way learning” alone. There 
were deeper political and cultural matters at stake. Early Ming emperors 
feared that the selection system might undercut their power and give 
southern constituencies in the bureaucracy too much political power. 
Zhu Yuanzhang as the founding Hongwu (Expansive martial) emperor 
feared dissenting political messages in the Classics and held the civil 
examinations in abeyance from 1371 until 1384, even though his Jiangxi 
and Wuzhou/Jinhua elites recommended the Cheng-Zhu persuasion. 

At first glance, the Jinhua version of Cheng-Zhu learning seemed to 
provide the needed cultural language of imperial power for the Hongwu 
emperor and his successors to claim the mantle of the sage-kings. They 
could effectively repossess the “legitimate transmission of the Way” 
(daotong) and reestablish their “political legitimacy” (zhztong, lit., “le- 
gitimate transmission of governance”) in literati eyes. Such appropria- 
tions were easier said than done, however. The literati, too, understood 
themselves through the language of Cheng-Zhu learning. From their 
reading of “Way learning,” the literati, not the rulers, had repossessed 


the Way. They could partner with the sagely emperor, but he had to share 
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power with them as potential sages with inordinate influence in local 
society.!® 

“Way learning” was now required for the proper mastery of the Four 
Books and Five Classics curriculum. The political, social, and cultural 
regulations of the civil examination system favored classical norms of 
governance but under post-Yuan historical conditions. The civil service 
process, its curriculum, forms of testing, and routines for official appoint- 
ment made it one of the key institutions that bridged the Mongol era and 
permitted Southern Song “Way learning” to advance from a regional lite- 
rati movement based in places such as Wuzhou/Jinhua to a dynasty-wide 
orthodoxy that flourished even more widely in Qing times.’ 

Between 1371 and 1384, Zhu Yuanzhang battled with his classical ad- 
visers, putting many—including his Jinhua favorites—to death. The 
“Way learning” that Zhu and his imperial successors favored would not 
valorize the literatus over the ruler, as Wuzhou/Jinhua scholars since the 
Southern Song and Yuan had implied should be the case. Refashioning 
the literati-centered rhetoric of “Way learning” to suit the Ming court 
required not only changes in conceptualization and discourse. The 
Hongwu emperor also reworked his bureaucracy through massive 
purges. Tens of thousands of officials perished. Via state control of sym- 
bolic and material violence, early Ming emperors tried to ensure that the 
most heralded voice of “Way learning” in the court and dynasty-wide 
became the ruler’s, not just that of the literati. The state and its literati 


faced off over the political meaning of “Way learning.” 


Mencius and Ming Civil Examinations 


During the early Ming, Jinhua and Jiangxi literati especially hoped that 
the Hongwu emperor would revive Song cultural ideals. Zhu Yuan- 
zhang, however sympathetic, believed power descended downward 
from the ruler to his officials and subjects. The Ming founder tolerated 
no public threat to his political legitimacy or any classical limits on his 
personal power.”° The former peasant-soldier sought legitimation by re- 
lying on his southern Jinhua advisers. He also learned to admire the 


statist institutions and rituals presented in the Rituals of Zhou (Zhoult). 
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This source book of statecraft traditions since the early empire, later 
used to authorize the Northern Song’s failed reform program, was also 
frequently cited in the early Ming. Zhu Yuanzhang’s rural control sys- 
tem for village tax collection and household registration, for instance, 
had its locus classicus in the Rituals of Zhou.*' According to the same 
logic, the emperor was persuaded that the classical canon based on “Way 
learning” would best serve the Ming dynasty—as it had the Yuan—for 
the civil examination curriculum.” 

One of the Four Books, the Mencius, angered Zhu Yuanzhang, how- 
ever. Zhu was initially unschooled in the Classics, but he became a fast 
learner.”* “Way learning” enshrined Mencius as Confucius’s doctrinal 
successor in the lineage of orthodox teachings.” What infuriated the 
Hongwu emperor was the passage in the Mencius (part of session one on 
Ming civil provincial and metropolitan examinations) in which Mencius 
drew limits to the loyalty an official owed his ruler: “When the ruler re- 
gards his officials as the ground or the grass, they regard him as a robber 
and an enemy.” Mencius claimed that the ruler served the people: “The 
people are the most important element; the spirits of the land and grain 
are the next; the sovereign is the least important.””° 

Such political statements, Zhu Yuanzhang thought, challenged his 
dynasty’s sovereignty, which emphasized the ruler’s innate power. For 
Mencius the dynasty derived its power from the people. During the For- 
mer Han dynasty (207 BCE-g CE), Menctus’s view had evoked voluntarist 
strains that legitimated Confucius as an “uncrowned king” and decried 
false kings.*° These threats to his new dynasty’s sovereignty were more 
than Zhu Yuanzhang could tolerate. Pondering whether to abolish the 
civil examinations, he demanded the removal of the Mencius from the 
reading list for civil examination candidates because of its lése-majesté, 
thus compromising the canonical stature of the Four Books. In addition, 
Zhu demanded that Mencius be removed from the sacrificial ceremony 
performed for Confucius and from the official pantheon of sages, schol- 
ars, and martyrs in the Confucian Temple.?’ 

Zhu’s chief ministers tried to blunt the emperor’s dangerous prece- 
dents, which threatened “Way learning” tenet. They agreed to remove 
the objectionable passages in the Mencius, but they successfully de- 
fended the remaining text. Because the examinations were stopped in 
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1373, this brouhaha was muted until 1384. Later a censored version of 
the Mencius was used in the civil examinations after Zhu successfully 
purged his enemies from the civil and military bureaucracies.”* 

Court autocracy strengthened when Zhu executed Hu Wetyong (d. 
1380), the chief councilor from 1378 to 1380, for alleged treason. Earlier 
he had executed his Zhejiang adviser, Liu Ji, based on Hu Weiyong’s 
charges of treason against Liu. Fearing continual ministerial efforts to 
usurp imperial power, the emperor liquidated all executive positions in 
the bureaucracy and placed all civilian and military offices in the bu- 
reaucracy under his control. The bloody purges of 1380 were repeated in 
1390-1393. Estimates vary, but by Zhu Yuanzhang’s own estimate per- 
haps 50,000 to 70,000 people were executed.*? During the Tang dy- 
nasty, high officials sat with the emperor as social equals. Beginning 
with the Song dynasties, they stood in front of a seated emperor. Begin- 
ning under the Ming and continuing under the Qing, officials were re- 
quired to prostrate themselves and kneel before him. Changes in the 
rites of audience corresponded to the growing authoritarian nature of 
dynastic power that peaked in the early Ming.*° 

When the civil examinations resumed in 1384, Ming examiners linked 
the moral cultivation of the mind to the sagely qualities of emperors, not 
literati. In their questions, the examiners frequently pressed candidates 
on their knowledge of the “method of the mind” (xinfa) and its centrality 
for imperial governance.*! This precedent, reproduced in later examina- 
tion essays, became a mantra about the emperor’s cultural prestige un- 
der Qing Manchu rulers as well.*? By the mid-Ming, emperors were al- 
ready extolled over literati for reestablishing the “legitimate transmission 
of the Way,” a position never granted publicly by strident Wuzhou/Jin- 
hua literati in Song or Yuan times.** The third-place graduate in 1547 
wrote on his palace essay, for example, that “the rulers in Han, Tang 
[618-907], and Song had positions but no learning, while . . . the four 
Song masters had learning but no achievements. That was why in the 
preceding hundreds and thousands of years the transmission of the Way 
had been interrupted.” The upshot was that only the early Ming emper- 
ors successfully combined “Way learning” and imperial governance. 
Jinhua and other Jiangxi literati acquiesced to this betrayal of their ideals 
or they lost their heads.*4 
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Because Ming emperors selected Cheng-Zhu learning to verbalize 
their rule, they tied the raison d’étre of their dynasty to that persuasion 
and committed the bureaucracy to its educational propagation in schools 
and on civil examinations. At times mainstream classical learning was 
diffuse and came from wider literati circles, including Jinhua in the early 
Ming; at other times it was the narrow core of the civil examination cur- 
riculum. “Way learning” as a moral philosophy provided concepts, ar- 
guments, and beliefs that both Ming rulers and officials endorsed for le- 
gitimate political sovereignty. The emperor and the bureaucracy who 
spoke for him, not local literati, had the final say on how “Way learning” 
concepts and beliefs became educational practice and performative poli- 
tics via examinations.* 

Mencian political idealism survived, however. Imperial power could 
not completely eliminate literati dissent. In the 1385 palace examina- 
tions, the Jiangxi literatus Lian Zining (d. 1402) prepared an audacious 
answer for Zhu Yuanzhang’s policy question. The Hongwu emperor’s 
question stressed his devotion to models of antiquity in setting up the 
Ming dynasty.°*° Lian Zining boldly transferred the blame for misgov- 
ernment to the emperor. He accused the emperor of creating a political 
atmosphere in which ancient Legalist schemes were dominant, resulting 
in a betrayal of the ideals of the sage-kings that the emperor wished to 
put into effect. How could the emperor expect to gain effective officials 
in such a political whirlwind? 


It is not that your majesty’s intentions in criticizing shortcomings 
have been superficial. Nor has your intent in delegating responsibil- 
ity been excessively cavalier. Yet the results of officials repaying the 
dynasty have been as bewildering as catching the wind. . . . Men are 
rapidly advanced owing to some small merit, and rapidly executed 
owing to some small fault. This is why men of talent disappoint you 
despite your earnest search for them. Moreover, the production of 
talent is very hard, but the nurturing of talent is even harder. Be- 
cause you know how hard it is to produce such talented men, how 
can you bear to mutilate and execute them for trivial reasons? .. . 
How can you bear to murder and slay them and still say “I can use 


the talented men of the empire”?*” 
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Miraculously, Lian Zining survived his daring remonstrance. Cloth- 
ing his views in an examination essay that he knew the emperor would 
read, Lian demonstrated that the classical way of governance was not the 
ruler’s monopoly. Zhu Yuanzhang had executed thousands of officials 
for power seeking and alleged corruption. Perhaps he recognized in 
Lian an incorruptible literati voice, the very official he had sought. Not 
only did he spare Lian, but the emperor and his examiners awarded 
Lian second place in the palace examination. Lian was appointed to the 
Hanlin Academy. Instead of taking office, however, Lian returned home 
to deal with family matters. His later confrontation with Zhu Yuan- 
zhang’s successor ended in a bloodbath for Jiangx: literati. 

Additional examination changes in 1384 incorporated Han (207 
BCE-220 CE) and Tang (618-907) traditions in legal studies and docu- 
mentary style. As summarized in Table 1.1, the format outlines that in 
session two of the provincial and metropolitan examinations imperial 
examiners also stressed administrative writings: imperial patents (Han 
zhao), imperial proclamations (Tang gao), and dynastic edicts (Song 
biao). The edicts continued the Tang-Song ceremony of graduates ex- 
pressing their gratitude upon passing the examinations. Parading at the 
head of all palace graduates, each Ming and Qing optimus presented the 
emperor with a “memorial of gratitude” (xiebiao) as their first act as im- 
perial officials. *® 

In Table 1.1 we see that the ability to compose prose remained a clear 
marker of elite social status during the Ming and Qing dynasties. When 
we remind ourselves of the centrality in later years of the infamous 
“8-legged essay” for which “Way learning” was the required content in a 
literary exercise also testing stylistic form, we see how incomplete the 
“Way learning” victory over Tang-Song belles lettres was. Ming-Qing 
civil examination essays were judged explicitly on their content (princi- 
ples, 1.e., /¢) and their form (style, i.e., wen). Poetry remained a mark of 
the “man of culture” (wenren) throughout. 

Legal essay questions called “judgments” (pan) were common during 
the Tang and Song as specialty examinations.*? Such tests of legal ex- 
pertise had focused on penal laws in two key areas: (1) prescriptive ad- 
ministrative laws and (2) proscriptive penal laws. A candidate for office 
was expected to demonstrate his knowledge of the actual content of 
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Table1.1. Format of Provincial and Metropolitan Civil Service Examinations during the 
Ming Dynasty, 1384-1643. 


Session No. No. of Questions 
One 
1. Four Books 3 quotations 
2. Change 4 quotations 
3. Documents 4 quotations 
4. Poetry 4 quotations 
5. Springs and Autumns 4 quotations 
6. Rites 4 quotations 
Two 
1. Discourse 1 quotation 
2. Documentary style 3 documents 
3. Judicial terms 5 terms 
Three 
1. Policy questions 5 essays 


Note: On session one, all candidates were expected to specialize on one of the Five Classics and 
write essays for only that Classic. This requirement lasted until 1756. 


statutes and ordinances in the code.*” When the judicial terms (panyu) 
were introduced in early Ming metropolitan civil examinations, this re- 
form represented a conscious effort to heed the call for “practical learn- 
ing” (shixue) by the Hongwu emperor. 

As noted earlier, Zhu Yuanzhang stopped examinations after 1372, 
because, he claimed, the graduates who took office were not practically 
trained.“ The Ming Code was first compiled in 1373, revised in 1376, 
and completed in 1389. In 1381, Zhu Yuanzhang ordered all official stu- 
dents to study Ming laws and regulations.” From 1384 until 1643, Ming 
provincial and metropolitan civil examinations included legal terms on 
session two. This testing regime continued until 1756, when the Qing 
abandoned legal questions in favor of Tang-Song metrical poetry.** 

Using “Way learning,” Zhu Yuanzhang put together a late imperial 
examination model that (1) tested the Four Books and Five Classics in 
light of Cheng-Zhu moral philosophy, (2) expected candidates to write 
administrative documents in ancient forms and to master the dynasty’s 
legal code, and (3) required policy essays based on contemporary affairs. 
Han dynasty policy questions and medieval specialty examinations, 
which had preceded the rise of the classical essay, were revived along 
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with Cheng-Zhu learning, and all remained a constant feature of triennial 
provincial and metropolitan civil examinations from 1384 until 1757.4 

Subsequently, Liu Sanwu (1312-1399?), who entered the Hanlin 
Academy in 1384, was entrusted in 1394 with preparation of a formal edi- 
tion of the Mencius that deleted eighty-eight sections the emperor found 
objectionable. The expurgated version was entitled the Abridged Text of 
the Mencius (Mengzi jiewen). Thereafter, the censored Mencius became 
the standard text for civil examination candidates until 1414-1415, when 
the original was curiously restored after a coup d’état. Zhu Yuanzhang 
succeeded, however, in removing Mencius’s tablet from Confucius’s an- 
cestral temple in Qufu, making it clear that the Ming dynasty opposed 
the Mencian valorization of the people over the ruler.*° 

Zhu Yuanzhang also had second thoughts about the civil examination 
system because of his distrust of southern Chinese literati; Yangzi delta 
gentry based in Suzhou prefecture in particular troubled him because 
they had sided with Zhw’s rivals in the late Yuan struggle for succession. 
Their wealth and cultural prestige sharply contrasted with his humble 
beginnings in rural Anhui province. For Ming and Qing rulers, the 
“South” represented a difficult but essential region to integrate into the 


“6 Moreover, if the examination process were allowed to function 


empire. 
without regional quotas, southern literati would dominate the competi- 
tion. Keeping the bureaucracy from becoming hostage to southerners 
became an important imperial goal in the early Ming, a policy that lasted 
until 1904, when the last dynasty relinquished quotas in educational 


administration. 


Northern versus Southern Quotas 


Because the civil examinations tested classical texts drawn from antiq- 
uity, they were essentially administered in a written language that di- 
verged from vernacular Chinese. The myriad dialects of Ming China 
had been influenced, particularly in the North, by interaction with non- 
Chinese peoples.*” To acquire the cultural training necessary for the 
civil service, most students mastered written classical Chinese, whose 
terseness, thousands of unusual written graphs, and archaic grammati- 
cal forms required memorization and constant attention from childhood 
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to manhood. A classical education with its empowering literacy was a 
minimum guarantor of examination success.*® 

Since the Northern Song, cutthroat competition for the limited num- 
ber of degrees, particularly the highly coveted palace degree, meant that 
an official appointment was not guaranteed. A ratio of 1:10 was not un- 
usual for a candidate’s likelihood of succeeding in the final competi- 
tion.“ Because of the South’s higher economic productivity and larger 
population, which translated into superior cultural resources for the 
rigorous private education needed to prepare for the examinations, 
Chinese living in the southern provinces initially faced an even harder 
hurdle in provincial examinations.°” Competition for successful places in 
the provincial examinations was 100:1 in the Southeast and only 10:1 in the 
Northwest.” 

Because of this differential, southern candidates for the palace exami- 
nation were better prepared for the required literary answers. A cult of 
literary style emerged in the South, while northern literati emphasized 
substance, that is, classical doctrine.>* Southern dominance in the early 
civil examinations became a ticklish problem for the Hongwu emperor 
and his successors. Zhu Yuanzhang’s efforts to limit the domination of 
the civil examinations and, thus, appointment to political office by 
southerners led him to suspend the examinations. To keep the examina- 
tion market from becoming a southern monopoly, Zhu echoed the Song 
literati cultural distinction between the “refinement” of the Southeast 
and the “simplicity” of the Northwest.” 

The Yangzi delta elite’s support of his archenemy’s claim to the throne 
in final military campaigns lasting from 1365 to 1367 also contributed to 
the decision to close the civil examinations as part of early Ming eco- 
nomic policy.*°* The Hongwu emperor specifically prohibited appoint- 
ment of Suzhou or Songjiang natives to the post of Minister of Revenue, 
which was intended to prevent natives of these wealthy prefectures from 
controlling the fiscal administration of their native place.” Zhu Yuan- 
zhang’s control of the South’s economic resources paralleled his efforts 
to thwart the South’s translation of wealth into the cultural resources 
needed for examination and hence civil service success.*° 

The less affluent North, with its relatively poorer families and lin- 
eages, was at a cultural disadvantage in a civil service competition that 
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still tested the literary elegance of classical learning.®” Lineage schools in 
the South were jealously guarded private possessions whereby the elites 
of southern society, particularly in the Yangzi delta, competed with each 
other for social, political, and academic ascendancy. Corporate estates 
thus played a central role in perpetuating an economic and political en- 
vironment in which southern gentry and merchants were since Song 
times educationally dominant. By the late Ming, schools for sons of mer- 
chants also emerged in the Yangzi delta.°® 

If the Hongwu emperor wanted to keep southern literati from monop- 
olizing the civil examination in the 1380s, he failed. Of the 472 graduates 
in 1385, for example, 340 (72 percent) came from southern provinces, 
while only 132 (28 percent) were from the North. Although regional quo- 
tas were not set for the metropolitan examinations, as they had been for 
provincial examinations, Zhu Yuanzhang remained concerned about 
the southern problem. In an exchange in 1389, in which the emperor was 
discussing public governance, Liu Sanwu spoke condescendingly of the 
differences between coarse northerners and elegant southerners, to which 
Zhu Yuanzhang objected and replied that southerners had no monopoly 
on being gentlemen.*® 

In the spring 1397 palace examination, the Hongwu emperor discov- 
ered that all fifty-two graduates were southern literati.°° The emperor 
asked Liu Sanwu, the chief examiner, to reread the failed papers from 
the prior metropolitan examination to ascertain possible favoritism. Liu, 
a southern literatus, reported back that no changes in ranking were nec- 
essary. Liu explained: “In our selection there has been no division be- 
tween northerners and southerners. It is just that south of the great 
Yangzi there are many outstanding literati. Northern literati just don’t 
compare to southerners.” The emperor angrily replied: “Can it be as you 
say that there are no outstanding literati north of the Yangzi?” 

Outraged, Zhu Yuanzhang had at least two of the readers executed 
(some dismembered in public), but he spared Liu Sanwu for past ser- 
vice. Zhu then read the metropolitan examination papers himself. After 
ranking the papers, he held a second palace examination. Ironically, the 
subject for the second palace examination was the emperor’s complaint 
that after thirty years in power he still needed to complement civil rule 
with penal measures. Under such imperial pressure, the metropolitan 
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and palace rolls of 1397 palace graduates were reissued with sixty-one 
graduates, this time all northerners. Thereafter, examiners took careful 
note of the geographical background of palace candidates. A bureau- 
cratic pigeonhole was devised to identify the geographical origins of ex- 
amination papers; examiners thereafter designated anonymous papers 
either as a “northern” or “southern paper.” 

Despite the emperor’s intervention in 1397, he did not set a permanent 
quota for palace degrees, but he did raise the issue for official scrutiny. 
Southern domination of the palace rolls continued at above the 80 percent 
level until a regional quota was set by the Hongxi emperor (r. 1425), which 
granted northern candidates 40 percent of all places in the metropolitan 
examinations. During the 1427 metropolitan examination, the quota was 
revised slightly to grant northerners 35 percent, southerners 55 percent, 
and those from the “central region” 10 percent of all places. The central 
region quota was established in 1427 to deal with marginal areas. This 
ratio was followed until the late Ming and reiterated in the Qing. 

The quotas set an absolute limit on the degree of dominance southern 
gentry-literati could achieve, but quotas alone could not equalize the com- 
petition for the highest rankings in the palace examinations, which deter- 
mined whether a graduate was first appointed to the court, the metropoli- 
tan and provincial bureaucracy, or local prefectures and counties. The 
highest ranked palace graduates generally came from the South and con- 
sequently were more likely to be appointed to the court-connected Hanlin 
Academy or other high capital positions. The 1425 quota reform did guar- 
antee northerners access to the lower levels of the civil service. Only after 
1450, when an acceptable regional quota system for palace degrees was in 


place, did civil examinations become the chief route to high office. 


From Usurper to Sage: 
The “Everlasting Happiness” (Yongle) Reign 


The Yongle (Everlasting happiness, r. 1402-1424) reign of Zhu Di (1360- 
1424) began with a divisive civil war in 1399 followed by a bloodbath in 
Nanjing in 1402. When the Yongle reign ended in 1424, Zhu Di, the for- 
mer Prince of Yan in Beiping, was declared a ruler in the line of the an- 
cient sage-kings. The Yongle emperor also claimed that he and his father 
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had repossessed the “legitimate transmission of the Way” (daotong), 
whereas Han, Tang, and Song emperors had never earned “political le- 
gitimacy” (zhitong).© 

Zhu Di could not have made such claims without literati support. Nor 
could he have succeeded in his claim of becoming a sage-king without 
ameliorating the troubled marriage between “Way learning” and the 
Hongwu emperor. Despite his bloody rise to power, Zhu Di restored the 
dynasty’s partnership with literati by expanding the scope and magni- 
tude of the civil examination curriculum beyond the limits his father 
had imposed. Thereafter, “Way learning” increasingly permeated politi- 
cal life during the Ming dynasty. But the tragic bloodletting of literati 
has been written out of the narrative of Ming “Way learning” orthodoxy, 
a silenced history that Manchu rulers discreetly acknowledged when 
they overthrew the Ming.© 

When Zhu Di sought to install himself by force as the “Everlasting 
Happiness” emperor in 1402, he asked the Eastern Zhejiang scholar 
Fang Xiaoru and then capital vice-censor Lian Zining to serve him. Re- 
call that Lian had berated Zhu Yuanzhang in his palace essay for Zhu’s 
heartless execution of his ministers. Fang served only the Jianwen em- 
peror (r. 1399-1402), but Lian had served both the founding Hongwu 
and succeeding Jianwen emperor. When Lian rebuked the prince for his 
usurpation, Zhu Di had Lian’s tongue cut off to silence him. The Prince 
of Yan then justified his occupation of the Ming capital and ascent to the 
throne in place of the Jianwen emperor by saying: “My only desire was to 
emulate the Duke of Zhou, who came to support young King Cheng.”®” 

Lian apparently put his finger to his mouth and using his blood traced 
on the ground the sentence “Where is King Cheng?”®* In Fang Xiaoru’s 
case the confrontation was equally chilling. The Prince of Yan, politely 
at first, demanded that Fang, a confidant of the Jianwen emperor and 
likely the last official to see him still alive, draft the announcement of the 
prince’s succession. When Fang labeled Zhu Dia criminal, the two men 
got into a heated argument:®° 
Prince: I modeled myself on the Duke of Zhou who served King Cheng and 

no more. 


Fang Xiaoru: Where is King Cheng? 
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Prince: He burned himself to death [in the palace]. 

Fang: Why don’t you establish King Cheng’s son as emperor? 

Prince: The dynasty requires a mature ruler. 

Fang: Then why don’t you establish King Cheng’s younger brother as 
ruler? 


Prince: These are my family’s affairs and that’s all. 


The prince became agitated and gave Fang Xiaoru the writing brush to 
prepare the announcement of his accession. Fang threw the brush to the 
ground and in tears scornfully continued the argument: 


Fang: If I must die, then so be it. I will not write the draft for the 
announcement. 

Prince (loudly): How can you expect to die so suddenly? In dying are you 
not concerned about your relatives to the ninth degree? 


Fang: What does it matter to me if you make it to the tenth degree? 


Zhu Di, realizing that Fang Xiaoru—who knew what happened to the 
Jianwen emperor—would never acknowledge him as the new emperor, 
ordered his attendants to use knives to slit open Fang’s mouth on both 
sides up to his ears. Then Fang was tossed back into prison, where his 
friends and followers were brought to him one by one. When Fang re- 
fused to see them, they were killed. Until his death he continued to 
mock Zhu Di for his pretentions and left a famous lyric for posterity.” 

“King Cheng” (i.e., the Jianwen emperor) was probably dead. Only 
the remains of the empress and their eldest son were found in the fire 
debris. A funeral service for the fallen ruler was carried out on July 20, 
one week after the fall of Nanjing, although rumors that the Jianwen em- 
peror had escaped continued throughout the Ming dynasty.’”’ Lian 
Zining was executed, along with his entire family and lineage; over 150 
people were murdered, some only distantly related (the ninth or tenth 
degree of kinship). Several hundred were banished. In Fang Xiaoru’s 
case some 873 of his relatives were executed. Besides Fang and Lian, the 
kin of other Jianwen loyalists were also eliminated, with some estimates 
as high as ten thousand for the total number of officials and members of 
their families who were murdered in 1402.” 
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The Jianwen reign was expunged from the historical records, becom- 
ing instead the thirty-first to the thirty-fifth years of the long-since-dead 
(d. 1398) Hongwu emperor.” “Veritable Records” of the early reigns 
were twice tampered with, and in the final version of the Hongwu 
reign they were doctored with falsehoods to confirm Zhu Di as the le- 
gitimate successor.” As the “Everlasting Happiness” emperor, Zhu Di 
became a powerful monarch, known posthumously as “Paramount scion” 
(Taizong) and “Emperor of culture” (Wen huangdi), the latter an ironic 
choice given the military means Zhu had used to remove his nephew, 
the “Establisher of Culture” (Jianwen) ruler, from the throne in 1402. 
After 1538, the Yongle emperor was granted the additional temple 
name “Formative ancestor” (Chengzu) by the then reigning Jiajing em- 
peror (r. 1522-1566), who like Zhu Di established a new line of imperial 
succession.”> 

Zhu Di became the second founder of the Ming dynasty (he moved 
the capital to Beijing in 1415-1421). Following the usurpation, Zhu Di 
actively promoted classical studies, especially the literati persuasion of 
“Way learning.” Zhu’s own Method of the Mind in the Sages’ Teachings 
(Shengxue xinfa), completed in 1409 and presented to his designated 
successor, was emblematic in his mind of the “legitimate transmission of 
the Way” (daotong), which he and his successors linked to their “politi- 
cal legitimacy” (zhitong). Both Zhu Yuanzhang and Zhu Di were canon- 
ized as the imperial successors of the sage-kings.”° 

To become a moral paragon, however, Zhu Di discreetly restored the 
Mencian strain of political idealism that had cost both Fang Xiaoru and 
Lian Zining their lives—but also apotheosized them into literati martyrs. 
After usurping the throne from the Jianwen emperor, whom he accused 
of incompetence and heresy, and whose officials he described as traitor- 
ous vermin, Zhu Di actually stood to gain from Mencius’s legitimation of 
regicide. He himself had just removed an emperor whom he accused of 
corruption and immorality, and thus the “change in heaven’s mandate” 
(ttanming) conveniently served his political needs in ways that his father 
had foreseen and opposed.’ 

Perversely, what had offended Zhu Yuanzhang about Mencius’s words 
was welcomed by Zhu Di as justification for his military action. His 
nephew had been rightfully forced out. As early as 1404, Zhu Di decided 
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that Mencius should be restored to the imperial curriculum for rulers, 
although the expurgated version of the Menczus was still used as the of- 
ficial text through the 1409 metropolitan examination.’* In 1409, Zhu Di 
had included in his preface to the Method of the Mind in the Sages’ Teach- 
ings a full capitulation to the Mencian view that “the people were the 
basis of the dynasty.”’? Zhu Di as emperor could have it either way—to 
hide or reveal his own true intentions—through the canon if he con- 
ceded the moral high ground to the “people” and restored the partner- 
ship between literati and the court to gain public support.*° 

“Way learning” moral philosophy was utilized in part as political ide- 
ology to draw attention away from the events of 1402.*' But the Jianwen 
martyrs were also motivated by compelling literati political ideals that 
were still part of “Way learning” in the tumultuous early years of the fif- 
teenth century. At the same time, the political usurper Zhu Di culturally 
appropriated “Way learning” and became a Ming sage-emperor. Both 
sides claimed classical orthodoxy. Zhu Di was the victor in the world of 
political power, but Lian Zining and Fang Xiaoru became larger-than- 
life legends in Jiangxi and Zhejiang local lore. 

The seamless narrative of Zhu Yuanzhang’s and Zhu Di’s sageliness, 
despite the unspoken execution of thousands of officials, was continu- 
ally reproduced in the civil examinations, where the early Ming dynasty 
could control the public record of its political and cultural legitimacy. 
The early Ming idealization of Ming sage-kings mattered historically 
because Zhu Di’s successful usurpation of power in 1402 was later stud- 
ied and emulated by the Manchu emperors of the Qing dynasty to justify 
their conquest of the Ming. The ideological uses of “Way learning” by 
Ming and Qing rulers were not fortuitous. During the Tang dynasty, Li 
Shimin (r. 626-649), for instance, assassinated his brother, the chosen 
successor, in 626 and then forced his father, Emperor Gaozu (r. 618- 
626), to abdicate in his favor. Later in 638, as Emperor Taizong, Li Sh- 
imin authorized compilation of the Orthodox Meanings in the Five Clas- 
sics (Wujing zhengyi) to provide the definitive commentaries for classical 
learning in Tang civil examinations.*? 

After the fall of the Song dynasty, Yuan, Ming, and Qing rulers chose 
“Way learning” to serve this ideological function. When compared with 
the alternatives offered by Buddhism, Daoism, and popular religion, 
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which Mongol, Han Chinese, and Manchu emperors also affiliated with 
to assert dynastic legitimacy among commoners,” their appeal to “Way 
learning” put rulers in touch with their most lettered and influential 
elite, Han Chinese literati.°* The elective affinity between the Ming dy- 
nasty (the ruler and his bureaucracy) and literati thought (“Way learn- 
ing”) was exploited by both sides. A marriage of cultural and political 
convenience between the ruler and his literati officials lurked beneath 
the tumultuous events of 1402.°° 

On the other side were the martyrs such as Fang Xiaoru and Lian 
Zining who defied ideology and status to choose martyrdom. “Way 
learning” served both sides. The raison d’étre for both power and ideal- 
ism was located in the classical canon. An analysis of the precise cultural 
content of imperial ideology in early Ming China enables us to see how 
“Way learning” served both imperial purposes and elite interests after 
1402. The stark legend of Lian Zining and Fang Xiaoru eludes contextu- 
alization, however. They had leaped from historical contingency to 
timelessness. The actions of the “Jianwen martyrs” never became part of 
the Ming or Qing civil examination curriculum. Nor were they an object 
of official study until the eve of the fall of the Ming dynasty in the seven- 
teenth century. Their legends lived on, however, as millions of Ming and 
Qing dynasty examination candidates relearned in the Documents Clas- 
sic of the sagely model set by the Duke of Zhou in dutifully serving his 
brother’s son, King Cheng. 


Establishing a Late Imperial “Way Learning” Curriculum 


The cultural work needed to augment Zhu Di’s “Way learning” legiti- 
macy was carried out by men who made the transition from serving the 
Jianwen emperor to submitting to the Yongle emperor with few public 
qualms of conscience. For every Lian Zining from Jiangxi there were 
many others from Jiangxi like Hanlin academician Yang Rong (1371- 
1440), who greeted the Prince of Yan when he entered Nanjing and felici- 
tously chose to serve the new ruler. Yang changed his name from Zirong 
to commemorate the occasion (on this tactic see Chapter 5). Yang Rong 
had taken his palace degree in 1400 under the Jianwen emperor.*® The 
examiners and 110 graduates of the 1400 palace examination were proof 
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that most of the Jianwen emperotr’s officials did not heed the classical in- 
Junction held by some later literati that once having served the Jianwen 


emperor they could not very well serve his murderer (bu erchen).°’ 


Early Ming Literati Collaborators 


Fang Xiaoru was one of the Jianwen emperor’s readers for the palace ex- 
amination of 1400, while the Jiangxi native Xie Jin (1369-1415) was in 
charge of collecting the candidates’ papers. Both were Hanlin academi- 
cians. Rather than martyr himself in 1402, Xie Jin, a palace graduate of 
1388, chose the path of least resistance. For his loyalty, Zhu Di reap- 
pointed Xie to the Hanlin Academy and immediately delegated to him 
the task of going through the Jianwen emperor’s papers and removing 
anything that might be used to challenge the usurpation. Next, and still 
in 1402, the Yongle emperor put Xie in charge of the first revision of Zhu 
Yuanzhang’s “Veritable Records,” which were altered to confirm Zhu Di 
as emperor and denigrate the Jianwen emperor as illegitimate. The ver- 
sion of history that Xie helped prepare (there was also a second revision) 
presented Zhu Dias the eldest surviving son of Zhu Yuanzhang. Zhu Di 
should have been designated the heir apparent in 1392 when his older 
brother died. As a result of unscrupulous advisers who later served the 
Jianwen emperor, the unqualified “imperial grandson” instead became 
the heir.*® 

Hu Guang (1370-1418) was selected as optimus for the 1400 palace 
examination. Like Lian Zining, Hu was one of the Jiangxi elite promi- 
nent in the Jianwen emperor’s court. The Jianwen emperor had Hu 
change his name before he entered the Hanlin Academy because the 
original was the same name as that of a Han dynasty official.8? Another 
Jiangxi native who took his palace degree in 1400 was Jin Youzi (1368- 
1431). 
studied Confucius’s Springs and Autumns as young men in preparation 


Jin was Lian Zining’s townsman. Both grew up together and 


for the civil examinations.*' After 1402 both Hu Guang and Jin Youzi 
served the Yongle emperor. They saw collaboration with the Jianwen 
emperor’s conquering uncle as a way to strike a public peace with a ruler 
in vital need of literati support. 

By conceding some moral high ground to his officials, Zhu Di over- 
came Jiangxi regional opposition from Lian’s cohorts. Hu immediately 
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changed his name back to Guang. Changing names perhaps mitigated 
the moral dilemmas men faced.*” Reappointed by Zhu Di as a Hanlin 
academician, he was later in 1414 placed in charge of the Great Collec- 
tion [of commentaries] for the Five Classics and Four Books (Wujing Si- 
shu daquan) project that the Yongle emperor authorized to augment the 
“Way learning” orthodoxy required in civil examinations. Jin Youzi 
joined Hu Guang and Yang Rong on this influential cultural project.” 

In addition to changes in the “Veritable Records of the Hongwu 
Reign,” Zhu Dialso instructed Xie Jin in 1404 to employ some 147 schol- 
ars to bring together all extant classical, literary, and historical writings 
ina single collection, which when completed in 1404 the emperor named 
the Great Collection of Documents (Wenxian dacheng). This project 
picked up from similar projects initiated during earlier dynasties. Dur- 
ing Zhu Yuanzhang’s reign, for example, Xie Jin had in 1388 suggested 
to the Hongwu emperor that he authorize a compilation of essential 
“Way learning” writings on the Classics. Previously in 1373-1374, Zhu 
had already indicated his interest in copying Tang rulers in compiling 
definitive records of classical learning and ancient institutional works. A 
work was prepared to explicate the Four Books and Five Classics." 

The haste with which the Great Collection of Documents was under- 
taken, so soon after the usurpation, and the fact that Xie Jin, who had 
just completed an initial whitewashing of the Hongwu “Veritable Rec- 
ords,” was chosen to collect and edit the materials suggests that Zhu Di 
had political as well as cultural motives in mind when he ordered Xie to 
start collecting documents dealing with all of classical learning.” In ad- 
dition to collecting documents, the compilers could ferret out materials 
damaging to Zhu Di’s imperial legitimacy. The final compilation had its 
darker side, political shadows that would reach deep into the eighteenth 
century, when the Qianlong emperor, who well understood Zhu Di’s 
motives and knew the records of the Yongle reign very well, authorized 
in the 1770s and 1780s the voluminous Complete Collection of the Four 
Treasuries (Stku quanshu) project in part to ferret out anti-Manchu 
writings.°° 

Zhu Di was unhappy with the Great Collection of Documents when it 
was completed in 1404.°” In 1405, he instructed his closest confidant, 
Yao Guangxiao (1335-1418), a Buddhist cleric, to advance the project 
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further. A staff of 2,169 compilers, among whom were included Bud- 
dhists and medical specialists, was placed at Yao’s disposal to comb 
through all known works and copy them for the project. A Buddhist 
monk critical of “Way learning,” Yao had encouraged Zhu Di to revolt 
against the Jianwen emperor and remained one of the emperor’s closest 
advisers. After completing this encyclopedic project in 1407, which was 
known as the Great Compendium of the Yongle Era (Yongle dadian), Yao 
was put in charge of a second revision of Hongwu’s “Veritable Records” 
that lasted from 1411 to 1418. All copies of the first revision by Xie Jin, 
like copies of the original completed earlier, were eradicated, leaving 
only Yao’s second revision.”* 

There were 472 graduates on the 1404 metropolitan civil examina- 
tion, the first under the Yongle emperor. This was the highest number 
since 1385, when Zhu Yuanzhang had needed to fill his badly depleted 
bureaucracy. Similarly, the sudden increase in palace degrees reflected 
the emperor’s need to reproduce, immediately, literati loyal to him. 
When asked by examiners what quota to set in 1404, the emperor replied 
that he wanted to set it initially to its highest level to date but that this 
quota should not be continued.*? After the palace examination, the em- 
peror ordered that all candidates who had failed the metropolitan ex- 
amination be reexamined in a special literary examination. In this way, 
another sixty loyal students were chosen to enter the Imperial School to 
prepare for the next metropolitan examination.'°° 

In 1406, 25 percent of the palace degrees came from Jiangxi, Lian 
Zining’s home province; in 1411 this increased to 32 percent.!! Jiangxi 
literati such as Xie Jin were promoted to the rank of Grand Secretary,' 
confirming that loyalty to the new emperor, particularly among the Ji- 
angxi elite, was quickly rewarded. In one account of Zhu Di’s meeting 
with his seven top advisers, most of whom were from Jiangxi (including 
Xie, Hu Guang, Yang Rong, and Jin Youzi), he praised them all for their 
support since he took power in 1402. Throughout the Yongle reign, Ji- 
angxi natives took 25-30 percent of the triennial palace degrees, a figure 
that diminished only in the early sixteenth century.'” 

Zhu Di’s Method of the Mind in the Sages’ Teachings, completed with 
the help of his Hanlin academicians in 1409 and presented to the heir 
(the future Hongxi emperor, r. 1425) for his moral cultivation, preached 
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the unity of the “legitimate transmission of the Way” and “political le- 
gitimacy.”!°4 A prelude to the “Way learning” compendium known as 
the Great Collection of Works on Nature and Principles (Xingli daquan), 
which was compiled from 1414 to 1415, Zhu Dy’s selection of classical 
commentaries represented reauthorization of “Way learning” as cultural 
orthodoxy. Citing Zhu Xi and his Song disciples, the emperor demon- 
strated that he was in complete agreement with Zhu Xi that the “mind of 
Way,” as the venue for moral principles, should be the master, while the 
human mind, venue for selfish desires, should take its orders from the 
former. The emperor, in effect, appropriated Zhu Xi’s commentary to 
educate his son and his subjects.!° 

Asa sage-king, Zhu Di had it both ways: he used Cheng-Zhu learning 
for political legitimacy; at the same time he became the greatest imperial 
patron to date of Song “Way learning.” His literati supporters could also 
have it both ways: they used “Way learning” to restore literati influence 
in the government; simultaneously they saw to it that Cheng-Zhu learn- 
ing prevailed in official rhetoric. 

Zhu Drs preface to Method of the Mind in the Sages’ Teachings had 
some ambiguous elements. On the loyalty the ruler expected of his offi- 
cials, he wrote: “Those who receive their positions and salaries from the 
ruler should concern themselves with the dynasty as they do their fami- 
lies. They should forget about themselves and follow the dynasty.”!° 
Lian Zining, Fang Xiaoru, and the Jianwen martyrs had lived up to this 
ideal, more than Zhu Di’s well-placed collaborators such as Xie Jin or 
Hu Guang. The emperor did on occasion, as in 1413, wish that Lian 
Zining had submitted to him. On the other hand, Hu Guang, when he 
died in 1418, was greatly honored for his service. Earlier, however, Xie 
Jin, hated by the Yongle emperor’s designated successor, whom Xie had 
opposed, had been thrown into prison in 1411 on charges of lesé-majesté, 
107 


where he perished in 1415. 


The “Way Learning” Canon 


In addition to revising the historical record, Zhu Di’s regime required 
educational legitimation to backstop that record. The Yongle emperor 


wished to “appear as sage ruler, a teacher of his people, and a patron of 
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learning. These cultural endeavors came to a climax in 1415 by 
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publication and dissemination of three classical projects: (1) the Great 
Collection [of commentaries] for the Four Books; (2) Great Collection for 
the Five Classics (Wujing daquan); and (3) Great Collection on Nature 
and Principle. These defined the sources that millons of candidates 
should use to prepare for the civil examinations in all government 
schools down to the county level. 

The three compendia produced in the Hanlin Academy enshrined 
“Way learning.” The collections for the Five Classics and Four Books 
were compiled in great haste. It took only nine months, from 1414 to 
1415, for Hu Guang and his staff to prepare and blend the Song and Yuan 
scholia into coherent passage-by-passage commentaries for the Five 
Classics and Four Books. The haste with which the commentaries were 
compiled, perhaps to add cultural luster to the events surrounding the 
imminent move of the court to Beying in 1415, elicited later criticism for 
being incomplete.'°? Because the three collections were compiled by 
Hanlin academicians who were also employed in revising the “Veritable 
Records of the Hongwu Reign,” and because they had also helped edit 
the Great Compendia of the Yongle Era, later scholars suspected that the 
real purpose of the “Great Collections Trilogy” (Sanbu daquan) was to 
eliminate the Jianwen reign from classical learning. Ming-Qing literati 
such as Gu Yanwu (1613-1682) frequently blamed the Yongle projects for 


the decline of classical studies: 


The ruler [i.e., Zhu Di] lied to the court, and those below [i.e., the 
bureaucracy] swindled the literati. Was there ever anything like 
this in Tang or Song times? Did they not compromise honest and 
upright officials while replacing the Jianwen emperor? Moreover, 
when the writing of [8-legged] examination essays began, literati 
all at once discarded the “solid learning” transmitted since the 
Song and Yuan dynasties. Those above and below were mutually 
gullible and became fixated on careerist interests, never stopping 
to ask why. Alas! The demise of classical studies in reality began 


from this.!!° 


Other Qing scholars also frequently blamed the Yongle projects and 
their pervasive examination influence for the decline of classical studies 
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during the Ming dynasty. The Qing compilers of the Ming History had 
similar complaints." 

Zhu Di himself prepared a preface when the last of the trilogy, the 
Great Collection on Nature and Principle, was completed and all three 
works were officially authorized for printing. Chu wrote in 1415 that 
upon succeeding to the throne, all sage-kings had “used the Way to or- 
der the world.” Hence, he himself, “as successor to the illustrious foun- 
dations of the great emperor, the Paramount Ancestor” (Zhu Yuan- 
zhang), had ordered his Hanlin academicians to prepare the three works 
“to include whatever had clarified the meaning of the Classics and to 
exclude whatever was contrary to the meaning of the Classics.”!"? In 
their own statement, Hu Guang and the compilers (including Yang Rong 
and Jin Youzi from Jiangxi) echoed Zhu Di’s pretense that the Jianwen 
emperor had never existed and that Zhu was the legitimate successor by 
praising him in no uncertain terms: “Never before has there been a ruler 
of such great action, who has been able to clarify the Way of the Six Clas- 
sics and continue the unity of our previous sages like this.”"° 

The Great Collection on Nature and Principle represented the clear- 
est statement of curricular support for Song-Ming “Way learning.” It 
was required for the duration of the Ming and Qing dynasties for almost 
500 years and included a full and unexpurgated version of the Mencius, 
Zhu Di having nothing to fear from legitimation of regicide.'4 Because of 
this concession, the collections represented the changing political cir- 
cumstances within which the Five Classics and Four Books were stud- 
ied and interpreted. As a textual monument, the “Great Collections 
Trilogy” transcended its historical context and became a record of the 
post-Zhu Xi commentary tradition, which surpassed Han-Tang scholia 
for eminence of place until the eighteenth century (see Chapter 7).!! 

The Ming government saw to it that these editions of the “Way learn- 
ing” canon were placed in schools empire-wide. No such definitive col- 
lection had existed empire-wide during the Song or Yuan dynasties. 
Han-Tang commentaries were dropped as discrete works and were only 
selectively cited in the Song and Yuan commentaries chosen for inclu- 
sion in the “Trilogy” projects. Ming Hanlin academicians overdeter- 
mined, for example, the rigorous moralism that derived from the Cheng- 
Zhu bifurcation of heavenly principles from human desires. They were 
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later accused by Qing dynasty scholars of presenting a Buddhist vision 
of good versus evil, which was more formalistic than the more nuanced 
dualism that Zhu Xi had enunciated to refute the Buddhists."° 

When they chose commentaries on the text of the Menczus, for example, 
the Hanlin scholars working on the Great Collection of the Four Books, 
selected notes that set limits to Mencius’s discussion of the legitimate 
grounds for officials and the people to oppose an evil ruler. For the pas- 
sages in the Mencius that had enraged the Hongwu emperor but were 
tolerated by Zhu Di, Hu Guang chose commentators who stressed that 
Mencius’s words applied only to the chaotic historical situation of the 
Warring States period (476/453-221 BCE). Accordingly, Mencius stood 
as a guide to the past and not as a critique of the present. His criticism of 
ancient tyrants could not be translated into a precedent for the enlight- 
ened age of the Ming.""” 

The Yongle emperor’s legitimacy and his dynasty’s sovereignty, de- 
spite the important concessions made to Mencian political theory, were 
still based on imperial power demonstrated by force of arms. If literati 
dissented, their forms of dissent were politically circumscribed. High 
moral ground had been granted the ruler, even one who had fought a 
civil war to take power, while the throne and officials together determined 
the acceptable limits of Mencius’s theories. By restoring the complete 
and unexpurgated version of the Mencius, the Yongle emperor disclaimed 
his direct authority over the interpretation of any classic. Some late-Ming 
literati eventually challenged the court’s view of imperial power at the 
same time that they rehabilitated the historical record of the Jianwen 
emperor, Fang Xiaoru, and Lian Zining.!"® 

Moral remonstrance as a form of political dissent, exemplified best in 
the careers of Lian and Fang, served to measure Ming rulers according 
to universal classical standards of “Way learning.” During the Ming and 
Qing, however, rulers frequently closed this avenue of dissent or di- 
verted it into a form of bureaucratic surveillance.'? Although the com- 
plete Mencius was rehabilitated in 1415, the passages that had troubled 
Zhu Yuanzhang in 1372 were almost never chosen by examiners for essay 
topics in provincial or metropolitan civil examinations. For an interest- 


ing exception, which confirmed the rule, we should note that the famous 
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quotation “The people should be valued most” (min wei gui) from the 
Mencius, was chosen by examiners for the 1624 Jiangxi provincial ex- 
amination to express their dissatisfaction with eunuch power.'*° The 
answer by Ai Nanying (1583-1646) was highly prized (see Chapter 7), but 
because his remarks were said to be critical of a powerful eunuch at 
court, Ai was barred from metropolitan examinations for nine years. 
Never a palace degree-holder, Ai became a model essay writer and a lead- 
ing voice among late-Ming literati who reassessed the legitimacy of the 
early Ming in light of the tragic events of 1402.'”! 

In uncensored form (a major concession by Zhu Di to his officials), 
Mencius was allowed to speak to his readers, most of whom were candi- 
dates for the examinations. A sage-king, Zhu Di was the beneficiary of 
all that the classical canon could offer. Even its dissenting portions 
turned in his favor, as long as he restored a working relationship with his 


literati elites and heeded their moral values. 


The Yongle Legacy 


After 1425, the civil examinations became the principal means for filling 
higher offices in the bureaucracy. Only on the 1385 and 1404 metropoli- 
tan examinations had early Ming civil examinations approached in 
scope and magnitude Song civil service appointments to the bureau- 
cracy via examinations. Accordingly, although “Way learning” was ritu- 
ally honored by the Southern Song court in 1241 and had become the 
civil examination canon under the Yuan in 1313, these were preliminary 
steps. It was in Ming cultural and political life that for the first time the 
government fully put “Way learning” into practice empire-wide as impe- 
rial ideology. Ming civil examinations thereafter guaranteed that the 
dynastic curriculum established in 1415 based on “Way learning” and 
the “Complete Collection Trilogy” would be studied and mastered by 
millions upon millions of civil examination candidates for half a 
millennium. 

Some Qing literati naively believed early Ming emperors to be envi- 
able stalwarts of the canon.'?? But the triumph of “Way learning” as im- 


perial ideology during the early Ming was achieved at a price. The linkage 
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between autocratic power and Cheng-Zhu philosophic discourse was 
consummated in a bittersweet accommodation between perhaps the most 
powerful emperor in Chinese history, Zhu Di, and officials who champi- 
oned “Way learning” moral ideals of personal self-cultivation. Hypocrisy 
was inevitable. Ming literati were fortunate to never again face charis- 
matic “sage-kings” like the Hongwu emperor Zhu Yuanzhang or his son, 
the Yongle emperor. 

The memory of Zhu Di’s usurpation weighed on the conscience of the 
Ming. A Jiangxi literatus, Wu Yubi (1392-1469), refused to participate in 
the civil examinations because he was unwilling to serve the Yongle em- 
peror, whom he regarded as a usurper. This act alienated him from his 
father, Wu Pu (1363-1426), who had passed the Jianwen-era 1400 metro- 
politan examination ranked first and had by 1403 under Yongle become 
involved in revising and reissuing the “Veritable Records of the Hongwu 
Reign” (for which Zhu Di quickly promoted him). Wu Pu then served as 
a deputy chief compiler for Yongle’s Great Compendium. Wu Yubr’s per- 
sonal integrity influenced his Jiangxi disciple, Hu Juren (1434-1484), 
who also refused to take Ming civil examinations even though the Yongle 
emperor was long dead. Hu appealed indirectly in his writings to the Men- 
cian injunction against political usurpation. Both Wu and Hu became 
model “Way learning” scholars and were honored for their integrity and 
moral cultivation.!?° 

The fates of Lian Zining and Fang Xiaoru remained unacknowledged 
in the official records and their question “Where is King Cheng?” still 
unanswered. Zhu Di relented in his persecution of the martyrs’ families 
in 1416, when he learned from Hu Guang, who had just returned from a 
trip to Jiangxi to attend his mother’s funeral, that the people were finally 
pacified.'** Pardons were granted in succeeding reigns for surviving 
family members of the executed officials. In 1425, for example, the Hong- 
xi emperor rehabilitated thousands of Fang Xiaoru’s Zhejiang descen- 
dants.'” The next year, the Xuande emperor (r. 1426-1435) pardoned 
Lian Zining’s surviving Jiangxi kin.'”° In 1573 all the martyrs were 
pardoned.!?’ 

Late imperial ideology and civil examination orthodoxy domesti- 


cated “Way learning” using interconnected political, moral, and institu- 
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tional threads, which were woven together into their late imperial form 
by the Yongle emperor and his literati collaborators. Even if Emperor 
Wu (r. 140-87 BcE) of the Han, Taizong (r. 627-649) of the Tang, and 
Taizu of the Song (r. 960-976) were his historical predecessors in such 
imperial endeavors, and even if Emperor Lizong (r. 1225-1264) during 
the Southern Song and Renzong (r. 1312-1320) during the Yuan had al- 
ready placed “Way learning” on the imperial pedestals of first ritual and 
then civil examination orthodoxy, Zhu Di and his regime left a vaster 
legacy for the Ming and Qing dynasties. The imperial dynasty and its 
“Way learning” orthodoxy that collapsed in the late nineteenth century 
drew its historical lineage directly from the early Ming. 

When the Kangxi emperor (r. 1662-1722) ordered Hanlin scholars to 
compile the “Way learning” tract entitled Essentials of Works on Nature 
and Principles (Xingli jingyt, issued in 1715) and the Synthesis of Books 
and Illustrations Past and Present (Gujin tushu jicheng) encyclopedia 
(revised and printed in 1728 under the Yongzheng emperor, r. 1723- 
1735), the court took a page out of the Yongle reign to present the Man- 
chu ruler as a “Way learning” sage-king working in partnership with his 
elites. The Qianlong emperor and his court did the same when they or- 
dered the compilation of the greatest bibliographic project in Chinese 
history in 1773, the “Complete Collection of the Imperial Library,” 
which monitored for anti-Manchu writings and thereby controlled, like 
its predecessor the Great Compendium of the Yongle Era, the official ver- 
sion of acceptable knowledge. 

Earlier, the Kangxi emperor’s 1673 “Preface” to the reissue of the 
Ming version of the Great Collection of Works on Nature and Principles 
linked early Qing political legitimacy (zhitong) to the “Way learning” 
cultural policies of the Hongwu and Yongle emperors and based that le- 
gitimacy on the “method of the mind” (xinfa) transferred from the early 
sage-kings to their Qing peers. The Manchu rulers also reappropriated 
the Way as receivers of cultural legitimacy (daotong).!”8 Ming and Qing 
emperors and their ministers appealed to the Way of the sage-kings, 
which since antiquity was the model for contemporary governance. 
They claimed, moreover, that the moral principles of antiquity had been 


transmitted, mind to mind, from the sage-kings to the present emperor 
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via Cheng-Zhu teachings. Thereafter, emperors, mandarins, and “Way 
learning” shared such affinities with each other. 


Viewed in isolation, the Ming-Qing “Way learning” curriculum is often 
perceived as a cultural field of philosophical and historical discourse 
tied simply to the Four Books, Five Classics, and Dynastic Histories. 
That cultural field was championed by local literati, to be sure, but the 
examination life, its rituals of preparation, and stages of success were 
also connected to the complex and interrelated processes of political, 
social, economic, and cultural reproduction, which had their start dur- 
ing the Song dynasties.!?? Functioning as social and political litmus 
tests, licensing examinations, as we will see in the next chapter, stood as 
a purposive barrier sealing in at best semiliterate masses from fully clas- 
sically literate elites who were full partners in maintaining the imperial 
system. 

What was unique about this Ming government effort to expand Song- 
Yuan dynasty institutions for political efficacy was its remarkable suc- 
cess in accomplishing the goals for which it was designed. Seen in terms 
of its own essential functions, the civil service recruitment process em- 
bodied the complex relations between social status, political power, and 
cultural prestige for five centuries. More often than not, examinations in 
late imperial China were simply recognized for what they were, one of 
several tools in the repertoire of the government to maintain public or- 
der and political efficacy. From the point of view of the dynasty, repro- 
duction of well-trained and loyal literati officials remained the prime 
concern. Imperial support of education and examinations was contin- 
gent on the success of the examination process in supplying talented and 
loyal men for the empire to employ. Conversely, the legions of “examina- 
tion failures” produced by the system since Song times unleashed an 
unprecedented wave of successful alternate careers for the classically 
literate beyond state control. 

Because elite education became closely identified with the dynasty’s 
primary goal of selection, it misses the point to evaluate the examination 
system, as so many contemporaries have, solely according to its eco- 
nomic or scientific sterility. Nor can we simply assume that the selection 
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process served imperial interests alone. Chinese elites were able to gain 
some social and cultural recognition and autonomy through the selec- 
tion process because the emperor and his court—even Hongwu and 
Yongle—had to cooperate with metropolitan and provincial officials to 
maintain the intellectual and moral terms of the selection process. 

The social habits, political interests, and moral values inherited by 
officials since the Yuan and Ming dynasties were officially reproduced 
(with much unofficial and official dissent) through a system of dynastic 
schooling and civil examinations that took their mature form during the 
early fifteenth century and lasted until 1905. In the next chapter, we will 
explore further the social, cultural, and linguistic dimensions empire- 
wide of this remarkable political machinery for promoting classical lit- 


eracy and enforcing mastery of “Way learning.” 


CHAPTER 2 


Ming to Qing: “Way Learning” 
Standards and the 8-Legged Essay 


UBLIC CEREMONIES HONORING emperors as imperial teachers ac- 
P companied the testing and selection of candidates for public office. 
Once they were cut down to literati size, both the Hongwu and Yongle 
emperors accorded graduates with both sociopolitical status and cul- 
tural prestige. Thereafter, classical literacy, the mastery of “Way learn- 
ing,” and the ability to write terse but elegant examination essays pub- 
licly identified the literati on the final lists of graduates. The civil service 
competition successfully created a dynastic curriculum which consoli- 
dated gentry, military, and merchant families empire-wide into a cultur- 
ally defined status group of degree-holders sharing a common classical 
language and memorization of a mutual canon. 

The literary culture that was in part defined by the examination cur- 
riculum also influenced the literatus’s definition of his character and 
conscience. The content of the memorization leading up to the examina- 
tions reinforced the overlap of bureaucratic government and the indi- 
vidual’s role as an elite servant of the dynasty. The literatus’s moral cul- 
tivation was the court’s perennial concern. It sought to ensure that the 
officials it chose would serve the people in the name of the ruling family. 
As the highest social group, literati were partners of the dynasty and 
models for those beneath them politically and socially. For the literatus, 
it was important that the dynasty conformed to classical ideals and up- 
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held the “Way learning” orthodoxy formulated during the Song-Yuan- 
Ming transition. State authorization of “Way learning” was also about 
the cultural transformation of the literatus into a political servant of the 
people and the ruler. 


Language, Classicism, and Calligraphy 


Classical Chinese was an empowering language in political selection. The 
moral meaning and philosophical significance of “Way learning” required 
discussion of the social value and political power of imperial orthodoxy by 
officialdom. By bringing language into the discussion, we can analyze an 
authorized classical language as an instrument of social and political pol- 
icy, which also functioned as the lingua franca of classically educated lite- 
rati.' Because of the absence of public schools before 1898, most male 
commoners (particularly rural peasants, artisans, and traders) were lin- 
guistically, and thus culturally, excluded from the examination market. 
Unequal distribution of educational resources meant that those from fami- 
lies with limited traditions of literacy were unlikely to compete success- 
fully in the degree market with those whose family traditions included 
classical literacy. The civil examinations remained exclusive by choosing 
from members of the local elite and confirming their status.” 

Despite such elitism, filial piety and ancestor worship transcended 
class and cultural barriers. Even the Thousand Character Text, Hun- 
dred Surnames, and Three Character Classic primers, which almost all 
families and local schools used to train children to read and write the 
1,500 different characters needed for functional literacy, were encoded 
with classical values that the society upheld. Popular literacy in spoken 
Chinese was prevalent among nonelites,*’ but such cultural levels were 
not as politically empowering as classical literacy. Since the early and 
middle empires in China, the linguistic registers differentiating vernac- 
ulars, semiclassical, and classical Chinese ensured that fully classically 
literate scholar-officials were entering a world of written discourse in 
which few in local society could participate. Such language registers 
thus suggested a sense of hierarchy.* 

Unlike the Latin versus spoken vernaculars divide that demarcated 
secondary from primary education in early modern Europe,’ the spoken 
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(Mandarin) and written (classical) languages of late imperial China were 
different in that the classical language was an elite discipline while every- 
one shared in a vernacular dialect. Students memorized somewhere in 
the range of 400,000 repeating characters formed into words from the 
Four Books and Five Classics. This count does not include the volumi- 
nous Dynastic Histories (by the Song there were seventeen, by the Qing 
twenty-two “legitimate” dynasties). 

After 1415, the dominant values, ideas, questions, and debates that 
prevailed in court and among officials were translated into a classical 
language whose pronunciation was loosely based on the standard Man- 
darin dialect of the court (gwanhua) in the Beying capital region in north 
China and not on the dialects of the more populous and prosperous 
South. A form of “southern” Mandarin remained in use during the Ming 
in the parallel ministries that were maintained in Nanjing as the south- 
ern capital. After 1425, China was divided into geographical units linked 
to linguistic divisions to try to limit the economic advantages of the 
South. The official languages under the Ming, known as “northern” and 
“southern” Mandarin, required written and spoken forms that privileged 
outsiders, who through education and social contacts could grasp the 
language only after years of training. Even under the Qing, when the 
state added Manchu and Mongolian as the official languages of warrior 
elites, the classical language of literati remained the public voice of the 
bureaucracy. Without a competing capital such as Nanking, Beying dur- 
ing the Qing dynasty provided the standard language for officials.® 

Such policies condemned those who traveled little, spoke only local 
or regional dialects outside the capital, or were just “primer-literate” to 
classical illiteracy. They might become scribes, woodblock carvers, and 
even writers of local legal plaints, but as non-degree-holding primer- 
literates they were ineligible to enter the civil examination compounds 
where the political elite was chosen from the social elite.” To acquire the 
legitimate cultural training necessary to qualify for the civil service, most 
students preparing for the examinations (especially those in the South) 
mastered a new spoken dialect (northern or southern Mandarin) as a 
second language and a written language (classical Chinese) whose terse- 
ness, unusual written graphs, and archaic forms required constant atten- 
tion until adulthood.® 
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The “Way learning” required for political success reproduced a 
shared spoken and written language for officialdom in the dual capitals 
of the Ming. Southern Chinese, whose native dialects differed from the 
official Mandarin during the Qing, overcame their initial linguistic dis- 
advantages through the translation of their greater wealth into wider so- 
cial contacts and superior educational resources and facilities but at the 
price of identifying with broader, empire-wide elites. Gentry, military, 
and merchant families from all over the empire had more in common 
culturally and linguistically with each other than they did with lower 
social groups in their native areas, who remained tied to local traditions, 
temples, and dialects. Elites circulated in local, provincial, and capital 
circles, while nonelites were limited to local groups that spoke the same 
dialect and shared the same traditions. Preparation for the civil service 
entailed mastery of orthodox and regionalized schemes of classical lan- 
guage, thought, perception, appreciation, and action associated in class 
and individual terms with both literati culture and the literatus as a 
“man of culture” (wenren). 

Cantonese literati from southeast China shared decisive linguistic 
(Mandarin) and discursive (classical) commonalities with literati all over 
the empire. In unforeseen ways, the institutionalization of the Mandarin 
dialect in Beying after 1415-1421 as the official spoken language and the 
requirement that ancient classical texts be included in the civil examina- 
tions generated cleavages between classically literate, Mandarin-speaking 
elites, who served as “outsider” officials in counties, townships, prefec- 
tures, and provinces, and the nonelite, sometimes semiliterate, natives of 
these regions who spoke a different dialect. Gentry and merchants were 
conceptually operating in diverse although often overlapping linguistic 
traditions, one local, rich in nonofficial culture and lineage traditions, 
and one empire-wide, embodying the written classical language and the 
official tongue of political power. A literatus from Shanxi in the North- 
west could bridge the vernacular gap with his southeastern Cantonese 
colleague, even if communication occurred only in written form using a 
brush (bihua).? 

The civil examinations aimed for a degree of cultural and linguistic 
uniformity that only a classical education could provide. But this goal 
was never fully achieved. Linguistic uniformities permitted a wide 
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range of regional textual traditions and local scholarly traditions." 


The classical curriculum chosen by the literati for the civil service 
represented a set of linguistic signs (over 400,000 repeating graphs), 
stylistic categories (8-legged essay rhetorical forms), and moral con- 
cepts (“Way learning” theory). This overlap ensured that political 
power and social status would be defined in terms acceptable to the 
government and shared with its literati. For good or bad, unintention- 
ally or not, Song “Way learning” established the guidelines for politi- 
cally and culturally legitimating the dynasty and augmenting the so- 
cial prestige of the dominant status group. Despite the political terror 
during the Hongwu and Yongle reigns, Ming literati remained full 
participants in the cultural construction of the classical canon. Be- 
cause they remained involved in its operation, the civil examinations 
had political and social support. 

Proficiency in spoken Mandarin and classical literacy was a vital ele- 
ment for elite kinship strategies, as was “primer-literacy” for many other 
commoners. Compilation of genealogies, preparation of deeds or legal 
plaints, and settlements for adoption contracts and mortgages required 
linguistic expertise and political contacts that only the elite within a kin- 
ship group could provide. A classical education was a seal of cultural 
approval. Somewhat like European elites in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries who crossed over from their spoken language to classical Latin 
as the language of instruction in secondary education, most Ming and 
Qing Chinese, Manchus, and Mongols subordinated their native 
tongues in favor of Mandarin and classical Chinese if they entered the 
examination halls." 

Merchants, like gentry families, became cultured patrons of classical 
scholarship. Such merchants were barely distinguishable from the gen- 
try elite, although Ming hereditary designations as “merchant families” 
remained in use if not in practice. In the Yangzi delta, for instance, mer- 
chants supplied resources for establishing local schools and private 
academies.'? Merchant success in local society, particularly in urban 
centers, revealed the correlation between profits from trade and high 
social status. Classical scholarship flourished due to merchant patron- 


age, and books were printed and collected in larger numbers than ever 
before.! 
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During the Ming and Qing, elite literary culture was further cemented 
through strict enforcement of requirements that all candidates must 
compose essays in what eventually became a rigid parallel-prose style 
called “8-legged essays,” a genre infamous among examination candi- 
dates and baffling for “primer-literate” merchants, peasants, and arti- 
sans. To these cultural expectations were added the gentlemanly re- 
quirements that candidates be adept in the art of calligraphy, one of the 
most characteristic forms of cultural training to master written classical 
Chinese. The rituals for properly writing Chinese graphs, learned from 
childhood as students traced the characters in their primers over and 
over again, included cultural paraphernalia long associated with literati 
culture: the writing brush, ink stick, ink slab, stone monuments, fine 
silk, and special paper (see Figure 2.1). The brush, ink, inkstone, and 
paper were known as the “four treasures of the scholar’s studio.” Chi- 
nese high culture demanded both mastery of literary forms and artistic 
training to write those forms beautifully.” 

State examinations required acceptably written “regular” calligraphy 
(kaishu) on special paper free of smudges or cut-and-paste graphs. In lo- 
cal examinations, the students’ papers were not anonymous, and the 
county, township, and prefectural examiners evaluated a candidate’s 
penmanship as well as his essays. Similarly, calligraphy was an impor- 
tant element in the final ranking of palace graduates, where there were 
no copyists. This procedure continued for those who entered the Han- 
lin Academy, where literary examinations for compilers were regularly 
held.'® Students prepared acceptable answers using the officially recog- 
nized “regular” script, but the man of culture also mastered “cursive” 
(caoshu), “running” (xingshu), and even ancient “seal” (zhuanshu) forms 
of writing. Seal and cursive script were intelligible to only the most eru- 
dite. At the higher levels, the rituals that accompanied the reading and 
writing of classical Chinese made such aesthetic skills seem even more 
mystical,'” 

An “amateur” literati ideal (and an “ideal” is all it was), which equated 
classical, literary, and calligraphic forms of cultural expression with so- 
cial status, did take rhetorical precedence among elites, particularly 
when young men were students and had not yet held public office.'* This 
much-heralded ideal of the “gentleman” and his literary and aesthetic 


Figure 2.1. Writing paraphernalia of the 1388 optimus. Ming zhuangyuan tukao 


[Illustrated survey of optimz during the Ming dynasty]. Compiled by Gu 
Dingchen and Gu Zuxun. 1607 edition. 
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sensibilities precluded somewhat nonelite participation in the ways of 
conspicuous leisure (painting, calligraphy, poetry, etc.) as defined in 
higher culture. 

Although legal, medical, institutional, and fiscal specialties were 
tested as policy questions on Ming civil examinations, the end of most 
specialty examinations in the civil service selection process after the 
Southern Song marked the imperial withdrawal of social and political 
prestige from technical subjects. This did not automatically doom 
these technical fields to oblivion, but thereafter training in law, medi- 
cine, astronomy, and fiscal affairs frequently became the preserve of 
commoner clerks, yamen secretaries, official aides, and even Muslims 
and Europeans, who staffed the technically oriented yamens of the Ming- 
Qing bureaucracy. Only when faced with alien rule, first under the Mon- 
gols and then under the Manchus in the seventeenth century, did signifi- 
cant numbers of literati turn again to occupations outside the civil 
service.” 

During the Ming, cultural reproduction conveniently supported the 
political aims of the government, although such reproduction was mo- 
nopolized by social elites. Rote memorization in Mandarin pronuncia- 
tion of the Four Books and one of the Five Classics (before 1787) by ex- 
amination candidates was constantly deplored but never resolved. As in 
early modern Europe, where stress on order and conformity ensured 
that rote learning (e.g., the catechism) played a fundamental role in the 
educational process,*! late imperial Chinese educators prized the rote 
reception of orthodoxy. Civil examinations were a fundamental factor, 
among many others, in influencing cultural consensus and conditioning 


forms of reasoning and rhetoric.” 


The 8-Legged Essay and Literary Formalism after 1475 


Whatever the literary verdict, similar to the now anachronistic claim by 
Japanese art historians circa 1900 that late imperial Chinese painting 
was “decadent,””? the late imperial examination essay had its most im- 
mediate roots in the transition from Tang-Song belles lettres to the clas- 
sical essay championed by Wang Anshi (1021-1086) in the eleventh 
century. The classical essay, however, was not firmly in place in civil 
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examinations as the key literary form empire-wide until the early Ming. 
The 8-legged essay was still the rage as late as 1800, and there were many 
efforts to valorize its literary pedigree. 

Most Ming-Qing literati traced the essay form back to the 1057-1071 
Northern Song debates for and against replacing poetry and rhyme- 
prose on civil examinations with essays. Others thought the selection of 
quotations for an essay was indirectly derived from Tang times, when 
candidates had to recite a classical passage from memory after seeing 
only one phrase. Still others attributed the style to the dramatis per- 
sona in Jin and Yuan dynasty theatrical writings.?4 However, the his- 
tory of the examination essay is more complicated and has several other 
sources: (1) the policy essay used in ancient times, (2) the parallel prose 
of medieval essays, and (3) the ancient prose styles of the Northern 
Song. While it was still fashionable to do so, champions of both paral- 
lel- and ancient-style prose each claimed the 8-legged essay as a kindred 
genre to legitimate literary traditions. The “legs” (gu, lit., “bones”) of 
the examination essay refer back to both parallel- and ancient-style 
prose genres. 

Qing classical scholars claimed that the “contemporary-style essay” in 
its 8-legged form derived from medieval parallel prose styles requiring 
balanced phrases and arguments in a series of four and six characters. To 
gainsay this position, among those who favored “Way learning,” one of 
them, Fang Bao (1668-1749), compiled the Imperially Authorized Essays 
on the Four Books (Qinding sishu wen) for the Qianlong emperor and 
linked the 8-legged essay to ancient-style prose and “Way learning.””° 
The 8-legged style formally appeared for the first time during the Ming 
Chenghua reign (1465-1487). Consequently, the tendency to construct 
the historical genealogy of the 8-legged essay backward to the Han, Tang, 
or Song dynasties elides its sudden presence in the 1480s. Although the 
8-legged form has roots in earlier dynasties, I first focus on its mid-Ming 
appearance before trying to unravel its cultural significance among lite- 
rati writers. As in earlier such cases, it was the literati, and not the impe- 
rial court, that initially produced this new trend in classical writing. 

Detractors of the 8-legged essay received a sympathetic hearing from the 
beginning, but a broad spectrum since 1500 also served as its advocates. Li 


26 


Zhi, a late Ming iconoclast on most issues,*° saw in the 8-legged essay the 
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ongoing literati search for ancient values. The contemporary-style essay, for 
Li, had proven its worth in producing famous officials.”” Similarly, Yuan 
Hongdao (1568-1610) and Li Yu (1611-1680), known for their unconven- 
tional literary traditions, regarded 8-legged essays as mirrors of contempo- 
rary literature. For them, the essay transcended its requirement as a formal 
exercise and had become an important literary genre in its own right. Such 
essays became a cultural form used by classically literate men, young and 
old, inside and outside the examination compound.”® 

The Hanlin academician Liang Zhangju (1775-1849) prepared an 
early nineteenth-century work entitled Collected Comments on the Craft- 
ing of 8-Legged Civil Examination Essays (Zhiyt conghua). He men- 
tioned the accruing flaws in the selection process, but he praised the ar- 
tistic and cultural levels the examination essays fostered in Chinese life. 
Liang noted that no one to date had come up with an acceptable alterna- 
tive.? Qing literati who prepared prefaces for Liang’s work, which 
placed the examination essay in full cultural relief, wrote in praise of 


Qing contributions to its further evolution.*° 


Mid-Ming Origins of the 8-Legged Essay 


Despite significant continuities between Song and Ming dynasty exami- 
nation essay styles, some early Qing scholars claimed that the 8-legged 
essay took its final form in the early Ming. The Ming History (Ming-shth) 
authors dated the newly “crafted essays” (zhty2) to the early Ming Hon- 
gwu reign.”! Writing in the late seventeenth century, Gu Yanwu dated 
the 8-legged essay with more historical precision to the late fifteenth 
century: 


The popular tradition of calling classical essays “8-legged” proba- 
bly began from the Chenghua emperor’s reign (1465-1488). The 
term “leg” (eu) is the term for “parallel wording.” Before the Tians- 
hun emperor’s reign (1457-1465), writing in the classical essay was 
nothing more than an extension of classical scholia. They were some- 
times parallel, sometimes varied, but without any fixed form. ... 
Since the Jiajing emperor’s reign (1522-1567), the essay style has 
continually changed, and if you ask a candidate, none of them know 


why such essays are called “8-legged.”*” 
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What is interesting about Gu Yanwu’s account is his dating of the first 
8-legged essay in the Chenghua reign and his failure to attribute the 
form to any particular writer. 

The most renowned early composer of 8-legged essays was the 
scholar-official Wang Ao (1450-1524), who passed the Yingtian provin- 
cial examination ranked number one in 1474.°° Wang then passed the 
1477 metropolitan examination also ranked number one.*! In the palace 
examination, however, Wang had the misfortune of having as his chief 
reader Shang Lu (1414-1486), who was to that point the only Ming litera- 
tus who had achieved “three firsts” on the Ming civil examinations (see 
Chapter 5). He made sure that Wang would not be the second by ranking 
his final policy answer third overall, after others had initially ranked it 
first.*> Shang was able to identify Wang’s paper because the palace ex- 
amination, unlike the provincial and metropolitan examinations, was 
not graded anonymously. Xie Qian (1450-1531), who had also finished 
first on the 1474 Zhejiang provincial examination, Shang Lu’s home 
province, was chosen the 1475 optimus with two firsts. *° 

Despite this down classing, Wang Ao’s classical essays won the day 
outside the examination compound and beyond the reach of the Hanlin 
Academy. It was said that “in terms of essays, victory was conceded Wang 
Ao; in terms of appearances, victory was conceded Xie Qian.” Although 
Shang Lu tampered with the official rankings out of jealousy, Xie’s writ- 
ings never measured up to Wang’s, whose unique style began the evolu- 
tion of the genre that would be become the 8-legged essay.*” Wang Yang- 
ming admired Wang Ao’s essay on “the nature of things” (xing), which 
was based on Ao’s metropolitan policy answer, selected as the best essay 
for the second metropolitan policy question in 1475. Wang Yangming’s 
biography for Wang Ao noted that the Nanjing provincial examiners 
were astonished at Ao’s 1474 provincial examination essays, which they 
compared to the great Song litterateur Su Shi. The provincial examiners 
recorded Ao’s discourse and policy essays verbatim in the final report, 
not daring to change a single character.** 

Moreover, Wang Ao, unlike Shang Lu, who retired in 1477, fre- 
quently served as a metropolitan examiner in the late fifteenth century, 
providing occasions on which his classical essays served as models for 
thousands of candidates in the compounds he supervised. Wang Ao 
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was an associate examiner for the 1487 metropolitan test (with 4,000 
candidates) and one of the two chief examiners for the 1496 metropoli- 
tan examinations. Gu Yanwu contended that the 8-legged model was 
first used to rank essays in these two examinations. In 1490, Wang Ao 
was also an associate metropolitan examiner, and he was appointed 
chief metropolitan examiner again in 1508.*? On the 1759 Henan pro- 
vincial examination, the third policy question on examination essays 
pointedly asked whether Wang Ao’s essays were the forerunners of the 
8-legged essay.*° 

The first glimpse we have of the early 8-legged form before its explicit 
declaration as the official style in 1487 1s Wang Ao’s 1475 essay on a pas- 
sage from the Mencius: “The Duke of Chou subjugated the northern and 
southern barbarians, drove away wild animals, and brought security to 
the people.”“' In that metropolitan examination, Wang’s classical essays 
on two of the three quotations from the Poetry Classic, his memorial 
(biao), and two of his policy answers were also singled out by the exam- 
iners for their superior literary style and substantive excellence. Qiu Jun 
(1420-1495), one of the chief examiners and a distinguished Hanlin aca- 
demician, described Wang Ao’s essay on the Mencius as “profoundly 
crafted.” Wang’s session three policy essays were also praised for their 
“basis in reliable learning” (yu kaoju), a precocious examiner comment 
about the later rise of evidential research (see Chapter 7). 

Wang Ao’s 8-legged essay below, which was cited in Qing collections 
as a model for the form, is based on a passage in the Analects: “When the 
people have enough, how can the ruler alone have too little?” The essay 
deals with the ruler’s responsibilities to provide a livelihood for his peo- 
ple.* All of Wang’s essays were copied, printed, and studied by genera- 
tions of civil examination candidates. I present them as balanced clauses 


below:*4 


[1. Break open the topic (pott):| 
When the people below are prosperous, the ruler above will be 
prosperous. 

[2. Receiving the topic (chengti):] 
The wealth of the ruler is stored among the people. If the people are 


prosperous, why should the ruler alone be poor? 
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[3. Beginning discussion (qyzang):| 
In giving advice to Duke Ai, You Ruo profoundly said that the peo- 
ple and the ruler were one.*? He implied that the Duke had in- 
creased taxation because he lacked resources. To ensure his re- 
sources, the Duke should have first satisfied his people. 
[4. Initial leg (qegu):] 
If one can honestly 
tithe one hundred mou with a frugal mind and love for the people, 
and 
the one-tenth tax is not levied so the people provide his livelihood, 
then 
what the people would produce would not be for tax levies, 
what resources they have would not all be for tax collection, 
there would be accumulation and surplus in village households, 
and no worries in caring for parents or raising children, 
there would be abundant grain and millet in the fields, 
and no anxiety about nurturing the living or seeing off the dead. 
[5. Transition leg (xugu):| 
If the people have enough, how can the ruler alone be poor? 
[6. Middle leg (zhonggu):| 
I know that 
The ruler could have everything if it were stored in village 
households, 
with no need to hoard it in his treasury as his goods. 
The ruler could use everything if it were placed in the fields, 
with no need to accumulate it in his vaults as his possessions. 
With unlimited access, why worry that requests would not be 
honored? 
With unlimited resources, why fret over unpreparedness in an 
emergency? 
[7 Later leg (hougu):| 
Sacrificial animals and ritual grains would be sufficient for religious 
offerings; jades and silks would be abundant as gifts for tribute and 
audiences. 
Even if insufficient, the people would supply what they have, so 


what shortage would there be? 
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Foods and delicacies, beef and drinks would suffice for official 
guests; carriages and horses, weapons and armor would suffice for 
wartime. 
Even if insufficient, the people would respond with what they 
have, so what shortage would there be? 
[8. Conclusion (dajie):| 
Oh! Tithing originally was for the benefit of the people, and the dy- 
nasty’s resources arose in this way. Why should one raise taxes to 


seek prosperity? 


Wang’s essay was included in Fang Bao’s early Qianlong collection 
entitled Imperially Authorized Essays on the Four Books. Fang said of 
Wang Ao’s piece: “The levels and sequence are refined and clear, mov- 
ing from the shallow to the profound. When the meaning of the passage 
is completed, the essay’s form also ends. This shows how our predeces- 
sors were truthful, concrete, and led the way themselves. Those that 
came later, although their openings and closings, followings and reflec- 
tions, were brought to maturity and included ingenious changes, none 


could carry on the mission.” *° 


Cognitive Issues in 8-Legged Essays 


Wang Ao wrote his essay with an exaggerated structural commitment to 
formal parallelism and uses of analogy. The prose exhibited strict adher- 
ence to balanced clauses (duzjii) and pairs of characters (shuduz) through- 
out, but this feature became particularly rule-like in Wang’s framing of 
the argument via the three major legs of the essay.‘” As the examination 
essay’s length increased from 500 characters in late Ming times to over 
700 during the mid-Qing, the basic structure of the essay remained un- 
changed. During the Jiajing emperor’s reign, however, a dispute in the 
1543 Shandong provincial examination over the veiled criticism of the 
throne in the “conclusion” of an 8-legged essay led to a decline in the 
practice of ending the essay with rhetorical flourishes.** In the Kangxi 
era, the concluding section was dropped by imperial fiat and replaced by 
a summary.*? An additional leg was frequently added to the Qing essay, 
which meant there could be four perfectly parallel and numerically bal- 
anced paragraphs building on the theme of the quotation assigned.*° 
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Chain arguments were built around pairs of complementary proposi- 
tions. They derived their cogency from literary traditions that over the 
centuries had drawn on both the parallel- and ancient-style prose tradi- 
tions of early and medieval China.*! Balanced prose pushed the argument 
forward via pairs of complementary clauses and sections, which, when 
formalized and clarified by analogies, avoided a wandering, unfocused 
sequence. The best 8-legged essay confirmed the vision of the sages in 
the Four Books and Five Classics from a “double angle of vision,” which 
correlated with the parallel syntax of the examination essay’s legs.” 

In the first leg, Wang weighed the ruler’s actions in light of the eco- 
nomic consequences if he followed the way of sagely governance. In the 
middle leg, Wang delivered a personal assessment by analogizing the 
households of farmers with the prince’s treasury in the first half and 
comparing the farmers’ fields to the prince’s vaults in the second half. 
The final leg presented the same points in light of the lord’s ritual and 
culinary needs, all the while stressing the priority of the people in any 
equation between taxes and wealth. Building on three balanced legs, 
Wang Ao concluded that raising taxes was not the sage’s preferred 
statecraft. 

The first leg was almost Aristotelian in its explicit linkage of cause 
(low taxes) and effect (the people’s prosperity).>? Leg two elaborated on 
the first by showing how low taxes would increase the overall wealth of the 
realm, if it remained in the hands of the people. The final leg clinched 
the argument by showing how low taxes would directly benefit the dynasty 
and not just the people. In this manner, Wang’s conclusion countered 
the statist discourse about the wealth and power of the dynasty, which 
drew on Legalist traditions. Wang successfully channeled his argument 
into a literati discourse built around Confuctius’s vision ofa polity pegged 
to the interests of the people. 

The cognitive aspects ofa literary genre as fundamental and as widely 
used as the 8-legged essay reveal the forms of argumentation that mil- 
lions of elite male Chinese learned as young adults while preparing for 
local civil examinations. It is useful historically to engage in ““compara- 
tive epistemology”™ to grasp the “legs” of the late imperial classical es- 
say as a rhetorical style of persuasion that had evolved since antiquity 
and compare it to the Aristotelian syllogism. In the climate of full classi- 
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cal literacy, the examination essay detailed how literati organized, pre- 
sented, and defended their views in public literary discourse and in re- 
lated fields such as law.®* Late imperial medical examinations required 
the 8-legged format, as did the Taiping examinations when the Taipings 
changed the topics to Sino-Christian themes.°° 

Catholic missionaries teaching in China in the nineteenth century 
understood the rhetorical properties of the 8-legged essay in light of me- 
dieval and renaissance forms of reasoning in Latin discourse. Hence, 
when they translated Chinese essays into Latin, they respected the liter- 
ary devices deployed in classical Chinese and explored how such ora- 
torical and poetic skills persuaded literati.°” The Latinized versions of 
the rhetorical forms in the 8-legged essay restored some of the respect 


the 8-legged genre had among earlier Westerners:°* 


Break open the topic (potd): Apertura 
. Receiving the topic (chengtz): Continuation 
. Beginning discussion (qijzang): Exordium 


. Initial leg (qagu) 


i 

2 

3 

4 

5. Transition leg (xugu): Propositio 
6. Middle leg (zhonggu): Media pars 
7. Later leg (hougu): Posterior pars 
8 


. Conclusion (dajte): Conclusto 


The epistemological significance of parallelism in a Chinese exami- 
nation essay means that literature, rhetoric, and argumentation were 
part of the whole in the formalized 8-legged “grid” that emerged in the 
1470s. That unity yielded a precise literary measure of the classical talents 
of millions of men crowded into the examination compounds, physically, 
and locked into the 8-legged essay, cognitively. The “grid” represented 
the more formalized 8-legged categories of rhetoric after 1475. Earlier 
literary “genres” for examination essays had changed over time and were 
then formalized in the fifteenth century into the technical rhetorical fea- 
tures that were used by Ming-Qing examiners to grade and rank exami- 
nation essays. Provincial and metropolitan examiners scrutinized such 
anonymous products for their power of abstract thinking, persuasiveness, 


and prosodic form.°? 
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Using the specific “8-legged grid” of formal parallelism, examiners 
and tutors would trace the number of legs and count the number of char- 
acters in an essay. In marked-up examination essays that have survived, 
we always find numerous small circles marking the balanced and anti- 
thetical clauses in each of the legs of the essay.®° Even in third session 
policy answers on the metropolitan and provincial civil examinations, 
which were not required to follow the 8-legged essay grid, examiners 
used a set pattern of markings to demarcate the main points, ends of sec- 
tions, important characters, and parallel clauses.” 

This classical grid requirement of balanced clauses, phrases, and 
characters provided examiners with a simple, impartial standard for rank- 
ing essays. The grid also included rules for presentation of the essay on 
paper, which necessitated proper spacing of characters from top to bot- 
tom and left to right. References to the reigning emperor, for instance, 
had to be highlighted by raising that column of characters higher and 
avoiding taboo names of the ruler. The body of the essay began at a 
lower level in each column. Essay drafts that survive from the early Qing 
reveal that candidates copied 8-legged essays onto paper divided into 
columns and rows to make it easier for scribes and examiners to keep 
track of the rule-like grid for the parallel legs of the essay. Ifa candidate 
did not follow these strict rules of length, balance, and complementarity, 
then his essay was judged inferior.® In building a clause in one of the 
legs of the essay, one misplaced character or one character too many or 
too few could result in failure. Given the millions of civil candidates in 
the 1,350 yamens and compounds where local and provincial examina- 
tions were held, the official examiners rightly felt that with a stylized and 
formulaic 8-legged grid as a requirement, their job of reading and evalu- 
ating thousands of essays in a brief time was made easier and more im- 
partial. Such requirements could backfire, however. If an examiner 
made the mistake of choosing as the top paper one that had only two of 
the required three legs, this was noted and scoffed at by the candidates.” 

By the late Ming, many literati felt as Gu Yanwu and Fang Yizhi did, 
namely, that despite the stiff requirements candidates could study the 
essays of recent graduates and produce passable essays on almost any 


quotation. In 1637, Fang wrote in his “Seven Solutions,” which pre- 
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sented career options for a young man from a family of means, “One may 
have mumbled only one chapter and memorized several thousand ex- 
amination essays, but after a year goes by these essays become unsuited. 
Then once again one must collect and memorize the essays of those who 
have newly achieved rank.” 

Although the Ming limited the essay to 500 characters and the Qing 
to 700, the parallel form required candidates in both eras to use the 
8-legged grid to “speak in the name of the sages.”°” This well-known ap- 
peal to literati as voices of prevailing attitudes contrasted with similar 
appeals in policy questions to Ming and Qing emperors as the inheritors 
of the political mantle of the sage-kings that was discussed in Chapter 1. 
Literati could repossess the “legitimate transmission of the Way” (dao- 
tong) through their 8-legged essay, but the prerogative of the emperor to 
reestablish his “political legitimacy” (zhztong, lit., “legitimate transmis- 
sion of governance”) remained and entitled him to empower literati who 
shared his vision of cultural authority. 

Using the mediating Zhu Xi commentaries they had memorized, candi- 
dates were now expected to strike out on their own and interpret a passage 
as if each spoke for the sage who had authored the canon. “Speaking in the 
name of a sage” as a rhetorical form also required exclamatory particles 
and single-character conjunctions, which captured the supposed diction 
and emotive force of the ancient language. The written essay was encoded 
with oratorical elements, which also informed the performative aspects of 
language presented in parallel phrases and clauses.°° 

In his essay responding to the question “When the people have 
enough, how can the ruler alone have too little?,’” Wang Ao deployed 
rigorous parallel structures to chide the ruler, gently to be sure, about 
raising taxes. He invoked Confucius’s disciple You Ruo, who had spo- 
ken of the unity between the interests of the people and the lord. This 
pre-Mencian stress on the priority of the people over the ruler (see Chap- 
ter 1) allowed Wang Ao to frame the dramatic legs of the argument in such 
a way that the ruler was repeatedly told to think counterintuitively. Ifthe 
people are prosperous, then the ruler has no lack, no want, no worries. 
Wang rhetorically gainsaid raising taxes, the instinctive thing to do if 


the ruler sought to enhance imperial wealth, in favor of improving the 
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people’s livelihood. Within a formulaic 8-legged grid, Wang Ao pre- 
sented the long-standing literati (read as “sages”) role of remonstrating 
with the ruler. 

The cultural assault on the infamous 8-legged essay began in the 
nineteenth century and peaked in the twentieth. Critics charged that 
such essays on the Four Books and Five Classics became a byword for 
petrifaction in Chinese literature or that the essay itself was one of the 
reasons for China’s cultural stagnation and economic backwardness. 
Until recently most works on Chinese literature have ignored the ex- 
amination essay as a literary form or written about it with unconcealed 
contemporary contempt. Wang Ao’s essays reveal the limits of such 


contempt.°? 


Collecting and Publishing Examination Essays 


During the Ming and Qing, a host of copyists, woodblock carvers, and 
printers working under the examiners inside the provincial and metro- 
politan examination compounds compiled examination papers in the 
publishing rooms. Using woodblocks, they printed essays giving exam- 
iner comments for the papers of the graduates, which were bound ac- 
cording to rank. Known as “hall essays” (weimo), these editions were 
also called vermillion papers (zhujwan), even though they were printed 
in black ink (mojuan). The black versions were based on the recopied 
anonymous essays (in vermillion ink) that the examiners actually read. 
The original essays were returned to those candidates who requested 
them. The final examination papers that included the comments of the 
associate examiners in the specialty wards were divided according to the 
Five Classics, as well as by the chief examiners. Hence, they were also 
called “ward papers” (fanggao) when published for the public. In addi- 
tion, the best essay on each quotation or question of both provincial and 
metropolitan examinations was included in the official examiner’s re- 
port, which he sent to the court for review by Hanlin academicians. 
After the Yuan interruption, public collections of essays were again 
compiled in the Ming. Their prominence increased during the late Ming 
publishing boom.” In the Song, models for essays were also available, 
many of which were later included in Southern Song encyclopedias (le?- 
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shu) reprinted in the late Yuan and early Ming.’! The mid-Ming increase 
in private, commercial collections of examination essays was in part due 
to the formalization of the 8-legged essay during the Chenghua era. The 
expansion of the examination market, which during the Ming and Qing 
added a third tier of over 1,350 regular county and 140 prefectural ex- 
aminations, dramatically increased the empire-wide pool of candidates 
interested in such collections from one million (in Ming times) to two or 
three million (in Qing times). During the Tang, there were about 60,000 
registered students eligible for the capital examination. In the Song, 
only provincial and metropolitan examinations were held regularly, for 
some 400,000 candidates.” 

The number of model essay writers increased dramatically during the 
late Ming.” In addition to the “ward papers” popular during the Wanli 
reign (1573-1619), an imperial assortment of 8-legged essays on the Four 
Books first appeared in 1587, which collected various essays from several 
late Ming reigns. Regular publication of “contemporary-style essays” as 
“selected volumes” (xwanben) followed, which included examples of the 
best current 8-legged examinations. Another such collection was issued 
in 1592. Popular editions of a single author’s 8-legged essays, known as 
“drafts” (gaoben), which often were not actual examination essays, be- 
gan in the Hongzhi reign (1488-1505). Wang Ao’s 8-legged essays, for 
instance, were first published under the title Draft Essays of Wang Ao 
(Shouxt wengao) and frequently reprinted.” 

Many other examination publications date from the late Ming and 
early Qing period. The expansion of commercial printing in Fujian and 
the Yangzi delta provinces in particular made examination essays more 
widely available than during the Song or Yuan dynasties. Examination 
essay publications were not the chief product of the printing shops and 
publishing houses that have received increased attention in recent re- 
search, but cumulatively such essays—and the digests, almanacs, and 
popular literature that were also coming out in increasing numbers— 
point to an increase in colloquial and classical literacy in absolute num- 
bers in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.” By the late Qing, the 
Classics and Dynastic Histories still did not sell as well as more popular 
collections of 8-legged essays, but the latter fared a poor second to sales 
of colloquial fiction.’® 
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Besides “society collections” (hangjwan) compiled by late Ming liter- 
ary groups to rectify literary style,’” publication of examination essays 
by the most recent provincial and palace graduates were successful fi- 
nancially, albeit short-lived. The essays of Wang Shizhen (1526-1590), a 
child prodigy, were widely emulated.’* As a Hanlin academician who 
had done well on the examinations, his essays and views represented the 
Hanlin insiders in the court, who tried to influence literati taste on the 
basis of their public success. Wang’s son never attained high office but 
was the first to compile an edition of examination essays, including criti- 


cal comments.”? 


Competing Literati Opinions outside the Examination Compound 


The growth of writing and reading publics catered to by private publish- 
ing enterprises created space for others, less successful in the examina- 
tion process, to publish their own essays and gain public recognition.*° 
Gui Youguang (1506-1571), who failed the provincial examinations six 
times before finally passing in 1540, built a wide reputation during this 
time for his ancient-style prose essays, enough so that he developed a bit- 
ter rivalry with Wang Shizhen, even though Gui did not receive his 
palace degree until the age of sixty in 1565 and then ranked only near the 
bottom of his class.*! 

Ai Nanying, whose famous 8-legged essay at the 1624 Jiangxi provin- 
cial examination provoked so much controversy because it contained a 
veiled attack on eunuch power, became an acknowledged master of the 
8-legged essay style despite never gaining the palace degree. His own 
annotated collection of examination essays was the most widely her- 
alded and became the model for late Ming and early Qing collections. 
Later, many of his essays, including the politically charged essay on the 
topic from the Mencius, ““The people should be valued most” (min wet 
guz), was included in Fang Bao’s imperially authorized collection. This 
belies the usual image of an 8-legged essay as a politically innocuous 
work (most were) and reminds us of the censorship the Mencius faced in 
the early Ming (see Chapter 1).*° 

The Ming loyalist Lii Liuliang’s (1629-1683) editions of 8-legged es- 
says eventually surpassed Ai Nanying’s in popularity among early Qing 
literati, although Lii first annotated Ai’s collection of essays. Lii was said 
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to be able to write 8-legged essays at the age of eight suc (= “years”; see 
the “Conventions” chapter), but he never could get past the formidable 
hurdle of the Zhejiang provincial examination and withdrew in 1666 to 
become a physician. In addition, he became an editor of popular collec- 
tions of 8-legged essays, to which he added his own views of the official 
rankings by examiners and at times included disparaging comments 
about barbarian rule in China. Such comments posthumously caused a 
scandal during the Yongzheng reign.** 

Dai Mingshi (1653-1713) also made a reputation as an expert writer of 
examination essays, despite his initial examination failures in the 1680s 
on the Jiangnan provincial examination. Students widely read and emu- 
lated his editions of 8-legged essays, complete with comments and anal- 
ysis, even though he failed the provincial examination several times. 
Normally, a scholar of note achieved examination success first, before his 
own essays were published. When Dai passed the metropolitan exami- 
nation in 1709 ranked first and the palace examination ranked second, 
he entered the Hanlin Academy as a compiler. Such success confirmed 
his reputation as a great essayist, but he lost his cultural autonomy. Two 
years later, accused of sedition in 1711 for using late Ming reign titles in 
his history of the Southern Ming dynasty, Dai was executed in 1713 and 
all his known works destroyed.*° 

Lii Liuliang, Dai Mingshi, and others such as Li Fu (1673-1750) effec- 
tively turned the official rankings of 8-legged essays inside out. There 
were now two public tribunals. One derived from the official rankings. 
The other represented literati outside the official compounds, whose 
criticisms of both successful essays and the examiners reflected the more 
pervasive public taste for the 8-legged essay and the fact that there were 
many times more losers than winners. Losers tended to sympathize with 
the views of the cultural arbiters outside examination compounds, which 
usually condemned the examiners as poor judges of the 8-legged essay 
genre. Dai Mingshi writing in 1702 about examination essays ranked 
that year said as much: “Those who set the standards are out there in the 
empire; those who don’t set the standards are examiners!”*° Such criti- 
cisms of examiner standards, however, were not the work of professional 
critics. The “professionalization” of literati cultural pursuits certainly in- 
cluded those who made a living by compiling, editing, and commenting 
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on prize-winning examination essays, especially on the Four Books, but 
their diffuse occupational concerns were not yet established as formal- 


ized positions in the cultural economy of premodern China.*’ 


Struggles over the Imperial Canon 


Noted literary stylists such as the prose writer Li Panlong (1514-1570), 
who along with Li Mengyang (1472-1529) and others became known as 
the “Former Seven Masters” of the Ming because they tried to emulate 
Han and Tang styles of ancient-style prose writing, compiled works on 
the Four Books to spread their views. The Four Books were also seen as 
quintessentially Han literary works whose terseness and balance were 
the sine qua non of ancient-style prose. Li Panlong’s Corrections and 
Defenses of the Four Books (Sishu zhengbian), for instance, appeared in 
an era when Wang Yangming had gainsaid Zhu X1’s views of the Great 
Learning, and forgeries by Feng Fang (1523 palace graduate) and others 
were appearing on the purported “Old Text” versions of the Great Learn- 
ing, which Feng had allegedly recently discovered among stone relics.** 

Buddhism and Daoism were increasingly influential, and Ming literati- 
scholars such as Wang Yangming were sympathetic with the popular 
“three teachings are one” tenor of the time. Lin Zhao’en (1517-1598) turned 
his back on examination studies in 1551, and although just a licentiate he 
sought to teach students his own method of mind cultivation. Yuan 
Huang, one of the leaders of late Ming syncretic tendencies, thought his 
use of moral ledger books (shanshu) compatible with Cheng-Zhu stud- 
ies. To this end he compiled the Cutting to the Correct in the Four Books 
(Sishu shanzheng). Buddhist and Daoist views crept into the civil 
examinations. *? 

The degree to which Wang Yangming’s views on the Great Learning 
influenced literati life is clear from the many collections on the Four 
Books and examination essays that reflected his teachings. In his own 
reconstitution of the “Old Text” version of the Great Learning, Wang 
claimed that Zhu Xi had misrepresented the original version of the Great 
Learning by adding Zhu’s own commentary to the “investigation of 
things” (gewu) passage and passing it off as canonical. This textual de- 
bate became one of the sources for the popularity of philology and evi- 
dential research to resolve such puzzles.°° 
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Wang Yangming’s views took hold among examination candidates 
during the Jiajing reign (1521-1567). In the 1523 metropolitan examina- 
tion, for example, examiners composed a policy question meant to be 
critical of Wang’s teachings, and several of Wang’s many disciples from 
Jiangxi province who took the examination walked out in protest. An- 
other of them used the occasion to celebrate his master’s teachings and 
was rewarded with a palace degree. Other graduates were duly im- 
pressed with Wang Yangming’s teachings. The anti-Wang atmosphere 
among examiners lessened by the Longjing reign (1567-1572). Thereaf- 
ter, what Cheng-Zhu advocates considered “heterodox studies” steadily 
penetrated the civil examinations.” 

Jiajing era commentaries on the Four Books also reveal this partial 
turn from orthodox Cheng-Zhu interpretations to newer views drawn 
from Wang Yangming and his disciples.*? Jiao Hong (1541-1620), the 
1589 optimus and Hanlin academician, was ecumenical in his classical 
scholarship. In a 1594 collection on the Four Books honoring the best 
100 Ming literati-scholars, Jiao included Wang Yangming and his follow- 
ers, as well as those who upheld the Cheng-Zhu orthodoxy, to highlight 
Ming interpretations of moral principle.°* Such ecumenism was not un- 
usual even among Cheng-Zhu loyalists, who were more critical of Wang 
Yangming’s most radical disciples in the early seventeenth century than 
of Wang himself. Classical ecumenism also drew a larger audience of 
buyers and readers of such books.** 

Although the opinions contained in these collections were diverse, and 
new trends were apparent, the “Way learning” mainstream was generally 
upheld by most of the Four Books compilations that have survived. Tang 
Binyin’s (b. 1568) Collected Notes Amplifying the Four Books (Sishu yan- 
ming jizhu) claimed to contain what Zhu Xi would have included if he were 
still alive.®> But few were left unaffected by the Wang Yangming parti- 
sans. “Way learning” of the late Ming and early Qing was in many respects 
a post-Wang Yangming revival of Cheng-Zhu learning that affected the 
interpretation of “Way learning” in examinations and in collections on 
the Four Books. As more and more such collections publicly incorporated 
Wang’s views in the Wanli era (1573-1619), they also opened the door to 
examination essays and commentaries that included Buddhist or Daoist 
interpretations.°° Looking back from the vantage of the Qing dynasty, 
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Yu Changcheng blamed disciples of Wang Yangming for Chan Buddhist 
doctrine entering literati thought. Both Ai Nanying and Gu Yanwu at- 
tacked Wanli-era examinations for 8-legged essays with Chan doctrine.®” 

In addition to heterodox elements entering the 8-legged essays by lite- 
rati influenced by Daoism and Buddhism, another late Ming scholarly 
trend was the revival of Han and Tang dynasty scholia that had been 
dropped from the official classical curriculum in the early Ming. Some 
Ming scholars were increasingly critical of the Yongle-era trilogy of clas- 
sical commentaries and sought instead to revive classical studies by com- 
bining evidential research with studies of the Four Books. Already in the 
1516 Zhejiang provincial examination, one of the policy essays had criti- 
cized the penetration of “reliable learning” (kaoju xue; see Chapter 7) in 
Ming civil examinations, which began in the fifteenth century. Fang Bao 
was critical of mid-Ming 8-legged essays for their weak grasp of Han- 
Tang commentaries.”® 

Zhang Pu’s Search for Completeness in the Four Books (Sishu kaobei), 
which he completed while leading the Restoration Society in the last 
years of the Ming, was an evidential study of persons mentioned in or 
associated with the Four Books. It represented a 1642 follow-up to Xue 
Yingqi’s (1500-1573?) Study of Persons in the Four Books (Sishu renwu 
kao), published in 1557. Later in the early Qing, the evidential research 
scholar Yan Ruoju (1636-1704) prepared a geographical study entitled 
Explanations of Place-Names in the Four Books (Sishu shidi). Evidence 
and analysis were now applied to the canonical Four Books.°? 

Looking back on these developments in Four Books studies, the 1780s 
editors of Qianlong’s “Complete Collection of the Four Treasuries” 
(Siku quanshu) imperial library commented on how much had changed 
since the sixteenth century: “In the Ming period, literati emphasized the 
8-legged essays. These essays in turn stressed the Four Books. As a re- 
sult, we have authoritative works like this one [1.e., the Study of Persons 
in the Four Books by Xue Yingqi]. They patch together and rip apart 
sources to allow candidates to impress examiners. This approach repre- 
sents an extreme in the corruption of classical techniques.”!”° Such Qing 
haughtiness described how far studies of the Four Books had moved in 
their Ming drift away from Cheng-Zhu orthodoxy toward first Wang 
Yangming studies and then evidential research. 
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Early Qing commentaries to the Four Books followed late Ming cur- 
rents away from Wang Yangming. In 1645, the Qing fixed the order of the 
three quotations from the Four Books on provincial and metropolitan ex- 
aminations. Either the Great Learning or the Doctrine of the Mean had to 
be the source of one of the three quotations. The other two were mandated 
from the Analects and the Mencius. In 1658, the emperor now selected the 
Four Books quotations for the metropolitan examination." The collec- 
tions prepared by Lii Liuliang and Dai Mingshi, cited above, differed from 
those of Ai Nanying, for example, because of Lii’s and Dai’s care in supple- 
menting Cheng-Zhu studies with Han and Tang scholia. In the eighteenth 
century, during the height of the revival of Ancient Learning, the use of 
pre-Song scholia in 8-legged essays peaked. In 1779 the Qianlong emperor 
personally reviewed essays on a quotation from the Analects in the Shun- 
tian provincial examinations and accused them of being unacceptably at 
variance with Han and Tang classical commentaries.'”” 

The turn to “ancient studies” (guxwe) that began in the Ming cli- 
maxed in the Qing. This in turn impacted both classical studies and the 
civil examination essays. Mao Qiling (1623-1716) and others who em- 
phasized the importance of Han-Tang scholia for Four Books studies 
also influenced later literati such as Dai Zhen (1723-1777), who would 
gainsay Cheng-Zhu “Way learning” interpretations. Subsequently, 
Ruan Yuan, a distinguished Han Learning scholar, compiled a defini- 
tive work on the history of the Four Books and its commentaries in the 
civil examinations. Entitled Comments on Examination Essays on the 
Four Books (Sishu wen hua), Ruan’s collection paralleled the 1843 publi- 
cation of Liang Zhangju’s influential Collected Comments on the Crafting 
of 8-legged Civil Examination Essays, which also detailed the literary 
content of and institutional machinery for the 8-legged essay for a wider 


audience.! 


Making Literary Taste Official 


Qing imperial collections of examination essays were modeled on the 
Ming. In addition to the essays based on ancient-style prose that the Song 
Learning partisan and Tongcheng classicist Fang Bao collected together 
under imperial auspices in 1737, numerous other anthologies of ancient- 
style prose were also published between 1704 and 1750. Implicated in the 
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Dai Mingshi treason case, Fang Bao, after his political rehabilitation, 
sought to unify “Way learning” with the ancient-style literary tradition 
and reinvigorate the 8-legged essay with new life and relevance in an age 
of increasing Han scholia-oriented evidential research.'* 

Fang Bao’s collection was subdivided into four collections of Ming es- 
says (486 total) and one collection of Qing essays (297 total) through the 
end of the preceding Yongzheng reign in 1735. In addition, Fang gave in 
his preface a brief literary account of how the 8-legged essay had evolved 
after 1465. During the mid-Ming (1465-1506), in a tradition that dated 
from the early Ming, examination candidates, according to Fang, stayed 
close to the text of the Four Books and Five Classics and followed the 
commentaries. Their language was constrained and followed the rules of 
the form exactly, but they often misconstrued the commentaries.'” 

Fang contended that in the second age, from 1506 to 1567, outstanding 
writers such as Tang Shunzhi (1507-1560) and Gui Youguang were able 
to equate ancient-style prose with contemporary-style essays and thereby 
brought Ming essays to their height. Fang believed that during the third 
period (covering 1567 to 1620), the 8-legged essay declined because writ- 
ers became overly concerned with literary devices and as a consequence 
lost classical substance. Similarly, according to Fang, the essays from the 
fourth period (1621-1644) declined into subjective points of view that 
were read into the quotations. Despite these caveats, Fang included more 
essays from the fourth period than from any other in his collection. 

Fang Bao was more discreet about rating the Qing essays he included. 
His own experiences of exile under Manchu rule taught him that litera- 
ture and politics were an explosive mix. To include Ming essays such as 
Ai Nanying’s political critique of the Tianqi reign (1621-1628) was as far 
as he dared go. Instead, for the Qing essays, Fang appealed rhetorically 
to their synthesis of the finest points in Ming essays of all four periods 
and concluded his account with the summation that all Qing essays in- 
cluded in the collection “illuminated meanings and principles” (faming 
ytlt) of “orthodox learning” (zhengxue), which was a reference to “Way 
learning.” His intent was to draw the examination essay into a defense of 
Cheng-Zhu learning at a time when ancient learning and parallel prose 
were challenging such pretensions by associating the 8-legged essay 


with pre-Song forms of balanced prose.!°° 
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What Fang Bao succeeded in doing, however, was to augment the 
8-legged essay’s distinguished place in China’s literary history beyond 
what Gui Youguang and other Ming literati, who as unofficial outsiders 
but masters of the genre, had already done. To that point, individuals 
such as Ai Nanying, Lii Liuliang, and Dai Mingshi had rescued the 
8-legged essay grid from its dismal cultural prisons and made it into a 
viable genre that could stand on its own in the publishing world. Their 
literary pedigree was limited to literati life outside the official examina- 
tions, however, which gained the grid a measure of literary autonomy. 

Fang Bao brought that pedigree into the Qing imperial court and gave 
the essay an encomium. Some whose essays had been included in Fang’s 
collection, for instance, had been unsuccessful in the examinations.!”” 
The grid now encompassed civil examinations and literati taste in 
genres, a trend that the Manchu dynasty was happy to co-opt. Moreover, 
Fang’s collection gainsaid the seventeenth-century tradition of criticism 
of the 8-legged essay by literati such as Gu Yanwu, which modern schol- 
arship has inadvertently cited as the rule rather than the exception. In 
the midst ofa period of significant reform of the examination curriculum 
that lasted from 1740 to 1793, Fang Bao’s collection gained imperial sup- 
port. The 8-legged essay survived its critics and became an accepted 
genre for both civil examinations and literati collections. In 1781 and 
again in 1814, officials asked that model examination essays prepared 
since Fang Bao’s collection be reissued to the public.'°* Late-Qing attacks 
on the 8-legged essay, which climaxed in the 1898 reforms, conveniently 
elided this cultural pedigree and stripped the genre of its meaning and 
significance in literati life. 

Writing in the late eighteenth century, Li Tiaoyuan spoke in praise of 
the longevity and the vital role played by the civil examination process in 
selecting officials since the early Ming. Li’s pioneering study of Ming-Qing 
civil examinations, frequently cited in this volume, took stock of their 
influence on the daily lives of the people and well represented the late 
eighteenth-century view of the examinations as a positive influence over- 
all, despite the many inadequacies Li also described. 

This positive assessment carried over to the literati role as examiners. 
Serving on such staffs, they shared responsibility with the court for setting 
the literary and scholarly standards acceptable in examination essays 
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and for periodically changing the scope of knowledge tested in the offi- 
cial curriculum. The same literati when appointed as examiners could 
set the range of policy issues that candidates for office were expected to 
master. After 1425, literati examiners were partners of the dynasty in 


gauging the examination market. 


Canonical Standards and Limits to the 
Dynastic Control of Knowledge 


The bureaucracy made an enormous financial commitment to staffing and 
operating the empire-wide examination regime. Ironically, the chief conse- 
quence was that late Ming examiners no longer could take the time to read 
each individual essay carefully. Final rankings, even for the 8-legged essay, 
were very haphazard. While acknowledging the educational impact of the 
curriculum in force, we must guard against overinterpreting the classical 
standards of weary examiners inside examination halls as a consistent or 
coherent attempt to impose orthodoxy from above. The examiners’ role in 
upholding the standards used in the rankings increasingly resembled a 
complicated guessing game. They often noted only obvious errors. 

An interpretive community, canonical standards, and institutional 
control of formal knowledge came together via examiners in the exami- 
nation halls empire-wide. Such public political power did not translate 
into a closed intellectual world of literary taste, however, or an unchang- 
ing “Way learning” orthodoxy. Their analytic framework for moral rea- 
soning presupposed influential linguistic assumptions about the behav- 
ioral consequences of testing moral categories and literary distinctions, 
which were invariably disproven in practice. Civil examiners served the 
court as a community of classical and literary specialists, who inter- 
preted the classical canon, prescribed how it would be tested institution- 
ally, and determined the literary standards used for rankings. Through 
these cultural and institutional mechanisms, they controlled, in theory, 
access to most important political appointments in the bureaucracy. The 
historical integrity of the early Ming classical canon (see Chapter 1) 
would remain largely unaltered until the eighteenth century, when Man- 
chu rulers were persuaded by their literati advisers to initiate an era of 


major curricular reform (see Chapter 8). 
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Examiners oversaw the intertextual assemblage of quotations to test 
from the Four Books, Five Classics, and Dynastic Histories. As success- 
ful graduates, they were in effect licensed practitioners of classical learn- 
ing. Their interpretive authority helped reproduce and alter the author- 
ity of the orthodox “Way learning” persuasion in the examination 
compound. Their efforts to control interpretations ensured that the dy- 
nasty’s cultural conservatism was based on the authority ofa fixed canon. 
They could not always dictate the hermeneutic procedures candidates 
would apply in their essays, however, as in the case of Wang Yangming’s 
followers. Novelty and literary creativity could not be legislated out. 
New styles and interpretations allowed the classical essays to evolve into 
an important genre outside examination halls. 

The grammar, rhetoric, and balanced phraseology of the examina- 
tion essay ironically turned “Way learning” into a literary contest. The 
orthodox interpretation of “Way learning” and the prescribed chain ar- 
gument for moral rhetoric were screened through the 8-legged style. 
Examiners were not only representatives of the court and its bureau- 
cracy but also participants in literati culture and in tune with its vicissi- 
tudes. Their interpretive style often narrowed the classical language, 
filtered the prescribed conceptualization, and constricted the stylistic 
genres that were favored and left some, such as poetry, out altogether 
(before 1756).!"° 

The required embellishment of antiquity by candidates necessitated 
formulaic language to transmit the vision of the ancients. That “anti- 
quity” was based on the Cheng-Zhu reconstruction of the classical canon 
(see Chapter 1). Although inevitably diluted by its rote mastery, the em- 
phasis on “Way learning” implied that if every literatus became an ex- 
emplar of virtue, the dynasty, its elites, and peasantry would prosper. In 
Wang Yangming’s hands, moral knowledge and human action were 
equated during the late Ming. For both Wang and Cheng-Zhu learning, 
political, social, and cultural harmony depended on the moral rigor of 
each individual. 

Examiner standards translated into the forms of distinction acceptable 
in official circles. Outside dissent, popular religions, and the mantic arts 
challenged but never overturned these classical foundations (see Chap- 
ter 5). Reified as a set of cultural genres (ancient-style prose, parallel 
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prose, etc.) and expressed through the 8-legged grid, the classical essay 
became a meeting ground where the dynasty chose its officials and lite- 
rati expressed the classical vision of the sage-kings. In Wang Ao’s time, 
circa 1475, and thereafter until 1900, examiners selected stylistic an- 


swers written in 8-legged essay forms as models for emulation. 


Final Rankings 


Institutionalization via civil examinations, however, required substan- 
tial modification of the required literary formalism.'" In practice, the 
scope and magnitude of Ming civil examinations were daunting. The 
chief examiner for the 1523 metropolitan examination noted that in se- 
lecting 400 graduates the seventeen associate examiners and two chief 
examiners were divided into fifteen wards and had gone through some 
3,600 separate rolls (juan; roughly “chapters”) of essays, almost one roll 
for each of the 3,800 candidates for all three sessions. The fifty-five ex- 
amination officials had to handle approximately sixty-nine candidates 
and sixty-five rolls each. The associate examiners had to read over 220 
rolls each.'? 

By the Qing, the numbers of candidates in local and provincial ex- 
aminations had increased so much that the examiners, even though their 
ranks were increased, had trouble keeping up with the numbers of ex- 
amination papers. For instance, the chief examiner of the 1742 metro- 
politan examination reported that the four chief examiners and eighteen 
associate examiners had read 5,073 rolls of papers produced by 5,913 
candidates, from which they had selected twenty-two essays from 319 
graduates to include in the official record. Each associate examiner had 
to read approximately 282 rolls for 328 candidates. Only 5.4 percent 
passed.,! 

The court extended grading deadlines in 1711, but the chief examiner 
for the 1729 Guangdong provincial examination noted in the preface for 
his official report that it took twenty days to grade papers by some 9,000 
candidates. The examiners selected only 78 graduates (0.9 percent) and 
the top twenty-two essays.'4 Qian Daxin (1728-1804), who supervised 
four provincial examinations between 1759 and 1774, laid out the practi- 
cal difficulties the examiners faced in maintaining high standards, when 
he reported on the 1762 Hunan provincial examination: 
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The number of the rolls of essays was huge, and the time [to grade 
them] was limited. If we were to say that those we chose were always 
correct, or that even one man of talent was not overlooked, then, 
sincerely, I would not dare to believe this myself. We did our best, 
however, to open the path for selection widely and to evaluate the 
papers impartially." 

After 1465, the top three finishers on the provincial and metropolitan 
examination were usually those who composed the best essay(s) on one 
of the three quotations from the Four Books. They were then distin- 
guished from each other by their rank on the classical essays, by the 
discourse question in session two, or by their rank on the policy ques- 
tions in session three. Until 1787 the top five finishers were also selected 
on the basis of the best specialization essay for each of the Five Classics. 
Ming examiners thus still had their hands full grading papers, even 
though the 8-legged essays on the Four Books took precedence. Impor- 
tant changes in the grading of essays on the Four Books occurred in the 
transition from the Ming to Qing dynasty. 

During the early Qing, however, this evaluation approach changed. 
Civil examiners in both the provincial and metropolitan examinations 
tended to rank a single candidate’s three essays on the Four Books as 
uniformly superior to all others, thereby justifying his higher rank. The 
rule was to select one candidate as the top Four Books essay writer. This 
procedural change made a great difference, and candidates knew this 
from the final rankings and official reports. It meant that Qing examin- 
ers could rely almost exclusively on the Four Books to make their final 
top rankings, without the need to break the tie among three finalists, as 
was the practice during the Ming. This focus on the Four Books meant 
that examiners could use the essays on the Five Classics, discourse quo- 
tation, and policy question at their discretion to corroborate rankings 
based on the Four Books. 

This change is corroborated by the significant decrease in the length 
of examiner comments on prize essays from the Ming to the Qing. Dur- 
ing the Ming, examiners typically wrote several sentences of evaluation 
in the final report. By the Qing, examiners barely had enough time to 


write short phrases in eight characters (e.g., “deep thoughts, rich in 
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force, sufficient life, and perspicacious”),'® four characters (e.g., “stud- 


ies that have a base”),!"” 


or single characters (e.g., “selected” or “hit the 
mark”).''§ These brief comments gave no sign of why the essays were 
distinguished from each other. As the Qing dynasty progressed, the 
length of examiner comments decreased from eight- to one-character 
evaluations."9 

In the Ming, the court had already begun to complain that policy 
questions were not taken seriously enough. In 1527 and again in 1564, 
the Jiajing emperor demanded that examiners stress the policy questions 
and ordered that all those whose answers were worthless should fail, re- 
gardless of the caliber of their Four Books or classical essays.!”° Al- 
though less important, policy questions during most of the Ming were 
taken seriously. The best essays in both provincial and metropolitan 
examinations were usually written by the top five candidates, which 
helped examiners to make their final choices about the rankings. In 
1445, when Shang Lu received “three firsts,” none of his 8-legged essays 
on the metropolitan examination were deemed the best. He ranked 
number one on the basis of his outstanding discourse, memorial, and 
policy essays on sessions two and three (see Chapter 5).'*! 

The Qing change in the evaluation of the Four Books meant that pol- 
icy questions during session three were increasingly undervalued (see 
Chapter 7. After 1654, the rankings of candidates whose policy essays 
were classed as the best were increasingly ranked below the top ten 
graduates. Except for a brief revival of importance during the 1660s and 
again in the 1890s, graduates who ranked as low as eighty-eighth (1693) 
or ninetieth (1852) could have their policy essay chosen as the best. In 
1825 the graduate who ranked sixty-eighth on the Shuntian provincial 
examination wrote the best essays for all five of the policy questions, a 
practice that was unheard of during the Ming. Examiners became so 
harried in the Qing that they chose one person’s policy essays as the 
best, thus obviating the need to choose someone different on each of the 
five questions. What had happened to the evaluation of the Four Books 
in the early Qing now repeated itself for the policy questions in the late 
Qing. 

The result in Qing times was that many students merely went through 
the motions in preparing session two or three answers, knowing that 
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examiners determined the rankings based on the first session. The lo- 
gistical scope of grading papers and ranking candidates deflected exam- 
iners and candidates alike away from a purely “classical map” of moral 
and literary distinction. Classical knowledge for each question had not 
been applied as expected. The examiners, who represented the literary 
and classical trends of each reign, selectively influenced the way “Way 
learning,” classical erudition, historical knowledge, and literary flair 
were presented to the candidates. Pressured by limited time and vast num- 
bers of papers to grade, practical considerations outweighed the formal- 
istic standards on which the curriculum rested.'”? 


Haphazard Rankings 


What seriously undercut the authority of civil examiners and the credi- 
bility of the classical curriculum and allowed notions of fate to infiltrate 
widely the minds and hearts of those grading or taking the examinations 
was the lack of consistency in the rankings from test to test or from lower 
level to higher level of examination. So few repeatedly ranked at the top 
of each examination they took that it was assumed on any given exami- 
nation anyone could finish first and someone who had finished first be- 
fore could also finish last. 

Part of the reason for this was examiner incompetence or corruption. 
More important, the increasing numbers of candidates in late Ming times 
created a vast pool of classically literate males at the local level, many of 
whom were as competitive in terms of formal education as anyone else in 
the examination market. Once the classical illiterates, primer-literates, 
and semiliterates were weeded out in the local qualifying and licensing 
examinations, the provincial examinations weeded out gg percent of the 
rest, with generally only the repeaters able to pass this provincial degree 
hurdle and move on to the capital for the palace degree.'° 

Even in the Ming metropolitan and palace examinations, there were 
few correlations in rankings from one test to the next. In fact, the re- 
nowned optimus could finish 240th on the 1469 metropolitan examina- 
tion and rank only eighty-third on the provincial. In 1568, the optimus 
ranked eighty-fourth on his provincial examination and 351st (out of 410 
graduates) on the metropolitan. Going through the list, close correla- 
tions in results were rare. This was why Shang Lu, who had “three 
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firsts” in 1445, was so honored and also why he prevented others from 
emulating his feat in 1475.!74 

Haphazard rankings continued throughout the Qing dynasty. Other 
than Chen Jichang, who achieved “three firsts” in 1820, or Lu Kentang 
(1650-1696), who had “two firsts” in 1685, few of the rankings of Qing 
dynasty optim on the provincial, metropolitan, or palace examination 
correlated. On the metropolitan examination, twenty-one (35 percent of 
the sample) ranked below number 100, while seven (12 percent) ranked 
below number 200. Only sixteen optim (29 percent) ranked in the top 
ten on the metropolitan examination; fewer (15, or 25 percent) finished in 
the top ten on the provincial examination. A total of only five optim in 
my sample (8 percent) finished in the top ten on both the provincial and 
metropolitan examinations. 

Addition of a poetry question after 1756 and elimination of the dis- 
course question in 1793 further changed the standards used to weigh in- 
dividual essays and rank the candidates. The requirement, promulgated 
after 1786, that candidates memorize all Five Classics also changed the 
dynamics favoring the Four Books over the Classics. Standards, classi- 
cal interpretations, and control of formal knowledge were compromised 
by the sheer enormity of the examination regime. Literati opinion from 
without, drawing on popular religion and the mantic arts, frequently 
contested the examination regime. 

The stock interpretation in Ming and Qing popular literature of the 
examiner as a bumbling fool drew on these realities and painted a comic 
background to the selection process. Even a powerful and influential 
Hanlin academician and imperial secretary such as Zhuang Cunyu 
could become the brunt of jokes by candidates who ridiculed him for his 
notorious “preference for short essays.” Anyone who wrote no more 
than 300 characters in an 8-legged essay (550 were the mid-Qing norm) 
had a chance to rank among the highest when Zhuang was the examiner. 
The candidates had little sympathy for Zhuang’s dilemma as he faced 
the insuperable task of reading thousands of examination papers.!”° 

Despite their rhetorical and literary differences, student essays repro- 
duced an overall consistency of classical content from the late Ming to 
the mid-Qing, which made grading even more difficult. This arena con- 


trasted sharply with the diversity of opinion in the private domains of 
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local literati debate. There were a wide range of scholarly opinions and 
classical positions variously defended by literati. In the precincts of the 
examination system, however, diversity was for the most part stigma- 
tized, except for periods of literati ferment in the sixteenth and late eigh- 
teenth century. Unintentionally, the appeal of “Way learning” to univer- 
sal principles provided the late empire with a unified ideology to combat 
perceived threats to the political and moral status quo provoked by 
Wang Yangming and others. Evidential learning in the eighteenth cen- 
tury provoked a more serious threat in the late eighteenth century be- 
cause of its philological fundamentalism. 


Forms of Resistance, Political Groups, 
and Organized Dissent 


The guards assigned to the examination halls were there because they 
were needed to prevent cheating, corruption, and irregularities. Two of- 
ficial doctors were added to the staff inside Qing provincial and metro- 
politan examination compounds after 1800. As more problems arose, 
more and more overseers were also needed for “special assignments.” 
Special guards were always on the watch in the alleys to keep candidates 
from passing notes to each other. Other watchmen were posted atop the 
central examiners’ yamen or on towers at the corners of the walls to watch 
for outsiders passing materials in or insiders passing information to each 
other. The levels of cheating and corruption that occurred represented 
insubordination to the premeditated surveillance. The candidates were 
not as docile as they appeared and had devised numerous tactics to 
counteract what they perceived as the oppressiveness of the process. 
They attempted to counter power that was, in their eyes, masquerading 


as orthodox knowledge.'”° 


Cheating and Irregularities 


Tang and Song examiners regularly discussed cheating and devised 
procedures to deal with it. In 1225, for example, cheating in Southern 
Song examinations was endemic, and irregularities such as plagiarism 
were noted in the 1230s and 1240s. In Ming times, the time-honored 
techniques of cheaters, which at times depended on collusion with 
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examiners, were well known: (1) impersonation (“assuming someone 
else’s name,” or “sitting in someone else’s cell”), whereby an experienced, 
usually older, essay writer entered the cell in place of the actual, more 
youthful, candidate; (2) after the questions were announced, passing essays 
composed by someone inside or outside the compound to the candidate 
in his cell; (3) secretly carrying materials in one’s clothing into the ex- 
amination cell (see Figure 2.2);'”” (4) bribing the examiners; (5) signaling 
one’s anonymous paper to a bribed examiner by leaving blank pages or 
including a secret code of two or three graphs agreed upon in advance; 
and (6) buying the questions in advance from an examiner or clerk.!?8 

Cheating was a tactic of choice in the popular imagination and in nov- 
els, plays, and stories of the time, which were usually written by those 
who had failed.!*° The popular tragic heroes were those who failed time 
after time and sometimes succumbed to cheating their way to success. 
The heartless villains became the examiners, inverting in the popular 
imagination the prestige system of those who passed legitimately and the 
examiners who passed them. 

Examiners and clerks devised numerous devices to deal with such ir- 
regularities. Shortly after the questions were announced, for example, 
clerks would check each cell and mark each paper with a seal to keep the 
scroll of paper currently being written on from being replaced by an- 
other or with someone else’s scroll. In addition, clerks would regularly 
make the rounds of all cells and check the admission slips of all candi- 
dates with the cell number they currently occupied. If there were any 
discrepancies in the seals stamped on the paper or on the admission 
slips, the candidate was disqualified. Pu Songling, for instance, failed 
the 1687 Shandong provincial examination because he had inadvertently 
(or so he claimed) skipped a page in his answer sheets while writing out 
one of his essays.'’° Another technique to control cheating included 
seating the best candidates (based on the lists from local qualifying ex- 
aminations) in rows of cells closer to the yamen examiners. Thus “hon- 
ored,” they would have less of a chance to communicate with lesser tal- 
ents in the compound."*! 

Gatherings of thousands of candidates in examination compounds 
could get ugly, overturning the characteristic decorum of docile candi- 
dates under the watch of their “teachers.” Besides fires, epidemics could 
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Figure 2.2. Cheating shirt (top; with detail, bottom). © The East Asian Library 


and the Gest Collection, Princeton University. 
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threaten the examination hall, which brought outsiders together for sev- 
eral days in one confined place. Riots broke out when the candidates 
acted on rumors that there were irregularities in the proceedings or in- 
stances of examiner corruption. Even a mistaken character in the ques- 
tion could lead to strikes and protests.!*? In 1567, for example, the civil- 
ian candidates for the Nanjing provincial degree rioted when they learned 
that the quota for graduates had been significantly reduced. They also 
verbally abused the chief examiners.'°? Later, in 1603, an examination 
riot occurred in Suzhou. The licentiates were irate that the prefect su- 
pervising the local examination allegedly had tampered with the papers 
of some candidates. When the next round of the local examination be- 
gan, some candidates protested, and the prefect ordered one of them 
beaten. In the ensuing melee, candidates and the crowd milling outside 
rioted by throwing rocks and bricks, thus turning the examination pro- 
test into a public disturbance. The prefect was attacked physically and 
later was allowed to resign.'*4 

Qing dynasty protests also deteriorated into riots. In the 1699 Shun- 
tian provincial examination, there were reports of irregularities, and the 
chief examiners, although apparently innocent, were initially punished. 
In 1705, the provincial candidates in Shuntian paraded through the 
streets and symbolically beheaded two straw men representing the chief 
examiners. Subsequently in 1711, a riot occurred in Yangzhou prefecture 
when disappointed candidates saw the final results and accused the 
chief examiner, a Manchu, of selling degrees to the sons of salt mer- 
chants. The rioters marched through the streets, posted their griev- 
ances, and broke into the prefectural school, where they kept the educa- 
tion official hostage. The Manchu and the Chinese governor impeached 
each other over the case, and the scandal dragged on into 1712, when the 
Kangxi emperor dismissed both from office.'°° In 1711, two provincial 
candidates in Jiangnan were discovered to be classically illiterate, and 
the chief examiners were fired. Investigators later learned that the candi- 
dates ingeniously buried written material inside the examination com- 
pound before the provincial examination was held in August. Even the 
governor was implicated in the case.!°° 
In addition, cheating was notorious among bannermen taking mili- 


tary examinations in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In 1758, 
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the emperor’s personal adviser and Yangzi delta literatus, Zhuang Cunyu, 
was almost sacked when his stringent surveillance provoked a banner- 
men riot in the Beying compound. Initially Zhuang was held responsible 
for the case, but the Qianlong emperor bailed him out and pointed the 


finger at the notorious behavior of the bannermen: 


If they [the eight Manchu banners] want to study the Chinese lan- 
guage, then they must also devote their minds to oral recitations. [In 
this way], they will have the strength to take the examinations. If they 
cannot compose the written answers by themselves, and can only 
cheat by passing slips of paper containing the answers, or by secretly 
carrying notes or books into the examination room, thereby through 
reckless luck achieving an honored name, then the time spent in 
studying Chinese can be seen as a deleterious means for taking laws 


and regulations lightly and indulging in corrupt practices.!?” 


Bribery and Its Consequences 


Candidates often came from wealthy families and could bribe clerks and 
guards who were usually of lower social status. The social discrepancy 
between clerks and candidates was a serious problem, particularly be- 
cause male children of clerks were forbidden since 1384 from taking the 
civil examinations, dooming them to hereditary sinecures in local ya- 
mens, which they perceived as an inadequate reward for their services.'3® 
In some cases, a clerk’s son took the provincial examinations by entering 
false information on the required recommendation forms, which were 
transmitted to the provincial level, after the magistrate was bribed.'%° If 
clerks could bribe magistrates in this way, then the local elite could also 
see to it that their sons were ranked highly on the provincial list. Legal- 
ized sale of Imperial School degrees during the Ming and Qing dynas- 
ties made the difference between bribery and legal purchase a matter of 
position and wealth, by equating official status with financial means.!° 
The most serious problem from the point of view of the dynasty was 
bribery of the chief and associate examiners, because this usually in- 
volved large sums of money and could lead to riots in the compounds if 
others learned about it. The provincial education commissioner was the 


most susceptible because he served in the provincial capital for three 
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years and regularly made the rounds in his jurisdiction supervising the 
licensing and qualifying examinations. Prefects and magistrates could 
also place certain licentiates at the top of the provincial examination list 
of names as a favor to a relative or friend.'"! 

Because late Ming chief and associate examiners of the provincial ex- 
aminations were court outsiders specially appointed by the Ministry of 
Rites, they were harder to influence in the provinces. Some of the associ- 
ate examiners came from the Hanlin Academy and would be more diff- 
cult to approach by local candidates without well-placed relatives or 
friends.'“* Critics noted, however, that when a Hanlin academician re- 
ceived his assignment to be a provincial examiner, his supplies and travel 
requirements were paid by the counties, departments, and prefectures he 
passed through. In addition, a Hanlin examiner could expect gifts from 
local officials and local literati before and after the examinations.'? 

In the metropolitan examination, moreover, the pressure on Hanlin 
examiners could also come from the court. The most famous case of a 
high official who influenced examiners during the Ming dynasty in- 
volved the senior minister Zhang Juzheng (1525-1582), who allegedly 
tried to influence the metropolitan examiners in 1574 to select his oldest 
son for the palace examination that year. Later his second son took his 
palace degree in 1577, and a third passed as the optimus in the 1580 pal- 
ace examination. It was plausible to many that Zhang could influence 
the examiners because the Wanli emperor had left day-to-day executive 
matters in his hands. Such charges were never proven.!“* 

Because it was structural, corruption continued empire-wide in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries despite the Qianlong emperot’s (r. 
1736-1795) 1741 edict demanding that examiners prevent irregularities in 
provincial examinations.” Later in 1752, a proctor in the 1752 Shuntian 
provincial examination accepted a bribe from one of the candidates, 
who turned out to be the proctor’s nephew. The candidate was deprived 
of his provincial degree, and his uncle was dismissed and lowered in 
rank.!4° The modern writer Lu Xun’s (aka Zhou Shuren, 1881-1936) 
grandfather, Zhou Fuqing, a Hanlin academician from Shaoxing and the 
first important scholar in the Zhou family, was arrested for attempting to 
bribe an examiner assigned to the 1893 Zhejiang provincial examina- 
tion. The scandal affected Lu Xun’s family both financially and socially. 
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Lu left his lineage school and started on a new career path at the Jiang- 
nan Naval Academy (1898-1899). He later transferred to the School of 
Mines and Railways at the Jiangnan Military Academy in Nanjing.” 
Laws treating corruption and bribery in civil examinations were in- 
cluded under a statute in the Qing legal code called “Partiality in the 
examination of candidates for degrees.” The statute stipulated the num- 
ber of blows of the heavy bamboo meted out to officials who passed un- 
worthy candidates or prevented worthy candidates from passing. Such 
guidelines descended from the Ming penal code. Penalties were consid- 
erably augmented if bribery of officials was involved. One of the Qing 
substatutes on collusion among provincial and metropolitan examiners 
ordered the immediate decapitation of the guilty parties. Although the 
severity of such punishments was mitigated in practice, as in the case of 
Zhou Fugqing cited above (he was never executed for his collusion and 
languished in prison until 1901), the legal code made it clear that the 
Ministry of Personnel was committed to upholding the integrity of the 


civil examinations.'** 


Protests by Candidates, Collusion with Examiners 


Examinations were the only opportunity for the current and future elites 
of imperial China to gather as large groups. Competition separated can- 
didates from each other, but corruption and cheating brought them to- 
gether, especially when examiner favoritism or unfairness was manifest.'“° 
The consequences were serious for all involved, if the alleged corruption 
of examiners led to a riot. Because accusations were frequently made by 
disgruntled candidates, the court had to be careful. Enraged emperors 
often used the 1397 precedent of the Hongwu emperor to order that 
all irritated candidates should be reexamined when charges were 
unsubstantiated.!°° 

Ming records are filled with famous literati who were charged suc- 
cessfully or unsuccessfully with corruption when they were assigned as 
examiners. Some were imprisoned on the charge of selling essay themes 
in advance.!*! In another case, the assistant chief examiner on the 1597 
Shuntian civil examination was charged because certain Daoist phrases 
appeared on some examination papers. They were seen as a possible 
code for the examiner to recognize the author of the answer.!? Several 
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other late Ming examiners resigned their appointments and lived in re- 
tirement for many years.) 

Similar cases occurred during the early Qing, when the Manchu and 
Han bannermen conquest elite tried to control cheating among southern 
candidates for degrees. In the 1657 Jiangnan provincial examination, a near 
riot among failed candidates resulted when the examiners were charged 
with corruption. The candidates learned that some of the original papers 
supposedly prepared by candidates had no names on them and might 
have been prepared in advance for candidates the examiners favored. 
Candidates congregated at the local literary temple dedicated to Lord 
Wenchang, the god of literature, where they sang angry songs slandering 
the examiners. After review, the emperor immediately dismissed the chief 
and associate examiners from all offices and asked that candidates involved 
in the corruption be taken to Beying for further investigation. In addition, 
the emperor ordered a reexamination (fushi) in 1658 for all the candidates 
who had not rioted. Subsequently, although the chief examiners were fired, 
their lives were spared because of previous meritorious service.!** 

Since the Tang dynasty, civil examinations were enmeshed in court 
politics. Ceremonies celebrating examination graduates produced a pro- 
nounced social and intellectual solidarity between the graduates and 
their examiners, which exacerbated the political factions at court that 
the meritocratic examinations were promulgated to prevent. To counter 
the impact of the local “wine-drinking ceremony” for their patrons, 
which candidates attended before leaving for higher examinations, and 
the capital “ceremony of gratitude” in building patron-client relation- 
ships between examiners and graduates, the court beginning in the late 
Tang forbade the ceremony of gratitude.'®* 

This control policy was revived during the Five Dynasties (907-960) 
and Northern Song, when the focus of the examination ceremony shifted 
from the examiners to loyalty and affection for the emperor. The Song gov- 
ernment also focused ritual on the palace examination, with the emperor 
as chief examiner, and required the graduates to attend the ceremony of 
gratitude for him before attending the ceremony to Confucius in the Impe- 
rial Academy. The capital ceremony of gratitude performed for the em- 
peror became increasingly grander during the Ming and Qing dynasties, 
but even with the main focus on the ruler, the devotion of graduates to their 
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examiners was never overcome. In the late Ming, for example, Matteo 
Ricci (1552-1610) observed examination graduates weeping before their 
examiners and noted the lifelong friendships sealed on such occasions. 
Out of such well-placed friendships emerged political alliances and exami- 


nation collusion that also bedeviled the Ming and Qing dynasties.!"° 


Literati Factionalism, Court Politics, and Sedition 


In addition, local politics or contemporary emergencies could divert at- 
tention from the timeless principles in classical quotations chosen as 
topics for examination essays. Examiners and candidates had to be care- 
ful that their questions and answers were not read as political allegories. 
The failure to avoid certain sensitive issues or the use of banned words 
in examination essays could lead to disaster. A frequent cause of failure 
on examinations was the candidate’s use of taboo characters in an essay. 
In 1456, the Hanlin chief examiners in charge of the Shuntian provincial 
examination were charged with selecting themes that violated the taboo 
against using characters identical with imperial names. The examiners 
were also charged with allowing cheating inside the examination com- 
pound. Similarly, in 1537 the two chief examiners of the provincial ex- 
amination in Nanjing were accused of lése-mayjesté in the questions they 
had chosen for the candidates.'°’ Such charges frequently hid the special 
interests of those who made the charges.!* 

We have seen that the controversial Ai Nanying was banned from 
Ming provincial examinations in 1624 for answering a question in the 
Jiangxi test that was critical of eunuch power in the capital. Examiners, 
many of whom were by then followers of the Donglin Academy partisans 
in Wuxi county, brought their court politics with them to the provinces. 
In like fashion, examiners sent to Nanjing and Hangzhou for the 1624 
provincial examinations allegedly did not pay proper homage to the eu- 
nuch leader Wei Zhongxian, who was on the verge of eliminating the 
Donglin partisans. As a result they were dismissed and lost their rights 
to register for the examinations.!°° 

The succeeding Restoration Society (Fushe), which centered on Su- 
zhou, formed a formidable organization in 1629 dedicated to supporting 
its members in the court’s factional struggles. It represented the largest 
political interest group ever organized within a dynasty, and examination 
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success was its time-honored route to power.’ In the 1630 Nanjing pro- 
vincial examination, for example, thirty Restoration Society members 
passed. This total represented 20 percent of the 150 provincial degrees 
granted in Nanjing that year out of total of 7,500 candidates. In the 1631 
metropolitan examination in Beying, this success story was repeated, 
when 62 (18 percent) of the 347 graduates were Restoration Society 
members. Two years after its founding, several Society partisans were 
selected to enter the Hanlin Academy.'©! 

In 1643, the top three places of 400 graduates on the palace examina- 
tion all went to members of the Restoration Society. Each was eligible to 
enter the Hanlin Academy. Since 1631, several members had served as 
grand secretaries. With the fall of the Ming dynasty to Manchu conquer- 
ors, however, the Restoration Society ceased to function, although some 
of its members did pass Qing civil examinations.’ Ming-style factional- 
ism quickly disappeared, and the reasons for the fall of the Ming were in 
part attributed to the debilitating impact of political groups such as the 
Donglin and Restoration Society, which had tried to press their political 
agendas through the civil examinations. 

Manchu rulers at first were able to prevent the recurrence of literati 
factions using the civil examinations to further their political influence. 
Instead, individual cases of sedition periodically surfaced. In the 1726 
Jiangxi provincial examination, for example, the provincial education 
commissioner Cha Siting (1664-1727) was accused of lése-majesté be- 
cause the first and last characters of the four-character subject he chose 
for the topic of an 8-legged essay, when recombined into two characters, 
suspiciously looked like the graphs for the Yongzheng reign title with the 
head of each character lopped off, implying regicide. 

When an investigation revealed seditious literature in his possession 
and in Cha’s poetry, the emperor ordered him jailed, and Cha died there 
the next year. His body was dismembered. Examinations were halted in 
Cha’s home province, Zhejiang, and his two older brothers were also ar- 
rested. No provincial graduate from Zhejiang could take the 1727 metro- 
politan examination.’ The succeeding education commissioner was 
able to convince the court to hold the 1729 provincial examination in 
Zhejiang on schedule, after he carried out a thorough investigation and 


found no evidence of lingering sedition.!* 
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In a 1740 case, the Qianlong emperor grew concerned about possible 
seditious content in the commentaries to the Five Classics and Four 
Books that the 1712 palace degree-holder Xie Jishi (1689-1756) had pre- 
pared. Xie was a Hanlin academician under Kangxi. While serving as 
censor in 1726 under the Yongzheng emperor, he had first been sen- 
tenced to death for making false charges against an imperial favorite but 
instead was exiled to Mongolia. The military commander there scruti- 
nized Xie’s exile writings and found that he still impugned the orthodox 
commentaries by Zhu Xi. Although again sentenced to death, he was 
released in 1730 and pardoned in 1735 by the Qianlong emperor on the 
latter’s accession to the throne. 

Xie in a 1736 memorial audaciously attacked the palace examination 
for the rigidity of its content and criticized the examiners’ exclusive reli- 
ance on fixed literary principles and styles of calligraphy. When he was 
again investigated in 1740 and found to have included unorthodox views 
in his recent classical works that deviated from the “Way learning” per- 
suasion, all of Xie’s publications and woodblocks were destroyed. The 
governor-general in charge of the investigation reported that Xie had re- 
pented his crime. Otherwise he would have been sentenced to death a 
third time. 

Two final examples are the 1876 local examination in Dongxian in 
Sichuan province and the 1895 metropolitan protest led by Kang Youwei 
(1858-1927), in which large groups of candidates used the gathering of 
examination candidates to protest contemporary issues. An example ofa 
late Ming urban protest, the examination candidates in Dongxian were 
unhappy with the violent means used by local officials to deal with tax 
protests in the 1870s. They addressed their dissatisfaction to Zhang Zhi- 
dong (1833-1909), who was then education commissioner in the prov- 
ince, by writing complaints on their examination papers rather than 
preparing essays on the required quotations. Zhang memorialized the 
throne about the tax protest, which influenced the final decision in the 
case against the entrenched local officials.!© On the capital level, the 1895 
protest in Beying before the metropolitan civil examination was unpre- 
cedented and signaled the impotence of the throne in political matters 
after the Qing defeat in the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-1895 and the in- 
creasing power of literati opinion. 
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In the three chapters making up Part II of this volume, we will move 
from “Way learning” as the classical orthodoxy of the Ming and Qing 
dynasties to unraveling the unintended consequences of the civilian 
meritocracy. In Chapter 3 we begin by exploring the political dynamics 
of the civil examinations after 1450, which will allow us to understand 
how an empire-wide meritocratic system with a limited circulation of 


elites could survive for five centuries. 


PART II 


Unintended Consequences 


of Civil Examinations 


CHAPTER 3 


Circulation of Ming-Oing Elites 


A OF THE STRUCTURE and process of late imperial exami- 
nations reveals that the success of the Ming system lay in its elabo- 
ration and reform of Song-Yuan civil examination models. After the 
1350-1450 economic depression, the history of the civil service was, on 
the one hand, a story of the expansion and intensification of its institu- 
tional machinery from the capital to all 1,350 counties. Intense commer- 
cialization from the mid- to the late Ming and slow but steady demo- 
graphic growth reaching 231 million subjects by 1600 contributed to this 
expansion. On the other hand, the secular upsurge in numbers of candi- 
dates, which continued under the Qing dynasty, was marked by the in- 
creasing dominance ofa declining number (vis-a-vis population growth) 
of palace graduates over an ever increasing pool of local degree-holders 
and provincial graduates. In modern terms, the “doctorate” took prece- 
dence over the “master’s” and “bachelor’s” degrees.’ 

In this and the next chapter, I will describe the sociopolitical conse- 
quences of the Ming expansion as it pertained principally to the civil 
service. Later chapters will describe the interaction between the exami- 
nation marketplace and elite cultural history. The nitty-gritty aspects of 
the examination process and its institutional evolution produced unfore- 
seen social, political, economic, and cultural consequences that a func- 
tional or teleological analysis of its institutional parts cannot explain. 
The historical consequences of the examination regime and its original 
intended functions are analytically distinct. 
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Except for the pioneering work of Ping-ti Ho, studies of late imperial 
civil examinations have dismissed them as an institutional obstacle to 
modernization. A more comprehensive view reveals that there were no a 
priori reasons that the gentry-official managerial elite reproduced by the 
examination regime before 1850 were by definition inefficient as political 
and social managers in a preindustrial society.” If we evaluate literati 
education solely in light of modern goals of academic specialization and 
economic productivity, then the social and political interactions between 
elite culture and imperial institutions are misrepresented historically. 
Where developments are comparable for both the Ming and Qing dy- 
nasties, I will describe events and processes that tell us about both while 
at the same time highlighting notable differences. Where the Qing sig- 
nificantly altered the Ming civil examinations or its practice after 1644 
significantly changed, I will save that analysis for later chapters, which 
focus on the last stages of its development up to 1850, before the final de- 


mise of the civil examinations in 1905. 


Political Reproduction of Officials 


The Ming dynasty bureaucracy reproduced itself through a selection and 
appointment system that according to the official Ming History (Mingshi) 
had four major components: dynastic schools, civil and military exami- 
nations, recommendation, and appointment. The Song selection and ap- 
pointment process had six aspects: examinations, schools, appointment, 
protection privilege, sponsored appointment, and evaluation. Although 
the Ming and Qing maintained a merit-rating review process comparable 
to the Song, other aspects, such as the protection policy and sponsored 
appointment to enhance family continuity, were curtailed in the late em- 
pire to keep the system’s circulation of elites healthy and vibrant.? 
During the Ming and Qing, those that held office by virtue of their 
degrees were part ofa larger administrative process involving the Minis- 
try of Rites for education and the Ministry of Personnel for appointment 
and evaluation. Unlike the Tang and Song, when the level of assign- 
ments and the classification of ranks had been fluid, the civil service 


during the Ming was governed by a strict correspondence between the 
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two (.e., an official could be appointed only to a position appropriate to 
his rank). At the same time, Song traditions of hereditary privilege, 
which had compromised the fairness of Song civil examinations, were 
pared down.‘ 

The civil service examinations in turn engendered a dynastic school 
system down to the prefectural level during the Song and further down 
to counties in the Ming and Qing dynasties.” These high-level dynasty- 
run schools, one per county, initially prepared candidates for written 
tests devised by appointed examiners. Despite their initial success as an 
empire-wide school network, dynastic schools eventually were absorbed 
into the examination system and during the Ming and Qing dynasties 
remained schools in name only. Little actual teaching took place in them, 
and they simply became quota-based way stations for students to pre- 
pare on their own for civil service examinations and receive stipends for 
their efforts.° 

Entry into dynastic schools presupposed classical literacy. Training in 
both vernacular and classical literacy was left to the private domain, and 
dynastic schools never entertained goals of mass education until the early 
twentieth century. Designed to recruit talent into what Ping-ti Ho has 
aptly described as the “ladder of success,” a classical education was key 
for social and political prestige in capital and local affairs. Oriented to 
antiquity and classicism themselves, imperial rulers recognized elite edu- 
cation based on the Classics as an essential task of government, and Chi- 
nese gentry perceived a classical education as the correct measure of their 
moral and social worth. Ancient wisdom, properly generalized and incul- 
cated, tempered men as leaders and prepared them to wield political 
power in the central and provincial bureaucracy and in local yamens.’ 

Because imperial control over elite education was premised on the 
dynasty’s prerogative to select and promote officials, the government 
was more concerned with organizing and codifying examinations than it 
was with setting up schools or training teachers. The government al- 
lowed education in classical Chinese and training for examinations to 
drift out of dynastic schools into the private domain of tutors, acade- 
mies, or lineage schools. The examination process by 1500 drew over 


one million young and old men into its selection process, usually over 
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1,000 per county. Beginning with biennial local examinations and con- 
cluding with triennial provincial and metropolitan examinations, the 
Ming civil service mobilized its human resources through the relentless 
machinery of an institutional matrix. Despite repeated criticism and con- 
stant efforts at reform, the examination life, like death and taxes, became 
a naturalized fixture of elite society and popular culture.* 

More important for the dynasty, under good or bad emperors, des- 
pots or incompetents, the selection machinery ensured that every three 
years a new group of classically literate male adults entered the govern- 
ment. Freshness and new energy, although ultimately routinized, kept 
the Ming and Qing bureaucracy from succumbing irrevocably to cor- 
ruption, absolutism, or irrelevance, as happened after 1865.° After 1384, 
Ming provincial and metropolitan civil examinations, for example, were 
organized like clockwork in an elite society constantly on the move, 
hardly ever missing a bureaucratic beat. To celebrate imperial birthdays 
or auspicious events, Manchu emperors frequently authorized an extra 
number of special “imperial grace” examinations during the Qing."° 

The Ming-Qing government affirmed seniority as a bulwark of bu- 
reaucratic autonomy. Strict procedure was supposed to prevail over per- 
sonal taste in appointments and promotions. Relative autonomy from 
imperial fiat, which revived after the decisive interventions of the early 
Ming emperors (see Chapter 1), reduced but did not eliminate the ruler’s 
leverage in public affairs. Through personnel rules, literati officials 
achieved the self-respect appropriate to their status as imperial partners, 
which impartial examination success authorized. The dynasty accom- 
modated elite interests, and elites provided it with legitimation and 
manpower." 

Given the low bureaucratic density of the imperial government and 
steadily increasing population, the dynasty utilized strict quotas for lo- 
cal, provincial, and national examination competitions to limit the 
numbers of candidates to acceptable levels.!* , The Ming-Qing examina- 
tion system integrated local towns and cities within provinces because 
the “ascent up the regular academic ladder recapitulated the hierarchy 
of administrative capitals.”!’ Local county and prefectural dynastic 


schools, along with private academies, were mobilized into feeder insti- 
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tutions for the imperial bureaucracy." The nested hierarchy of local 
towns and cities correlated with the dynasty’s control over local civil and 
military degrees granted by magistrates, prefects, and provincial educa- 
tion commissioners.” 

The stability in the number of county seats in imperial China (1,180 
in Han; 1,235 in Tang; 1,230 in Song; 1,115 in Yuan; 1,385 in Ming; and 
1,360 in Qing) is illusory, due to the consolidation of counties as the popu- 


lation grew.'® 


The totals reveal that the number of positions for magis- 
trates and prefects in the bureaucracy remained relatively constant at the 
same time that the number of candidates for such positions increased dra- 
matically after 1500. A “secular decline in governmental effectiveness” 
resulted from an increasingly lower degree of bureaucratic intensity in 
the administration (4,000 county seats in 1585 and 8,500 in 1850 would 
have been required to keep pace with the early imperial density of local 
officials). As population rose to an estimated 231 million in the sixteenth 
century and then to 400-450 million in the nineteenth, this affected the 
dynasty’s ability to regulate its tax and legal systems. The civil service 
selection process remained an important exception to this secular pro- 
cess of administrative decline, however, until the Taiping Rebellion 
(1850-1864).” 

A tug of war existed between local elites seeking to expand their influ- 
ence through civil examinations and educational officials hoping to keep 
the “valve” of elite social circulation under political control. Lowering 
quotas after a period of unusual expansion in numbers of licentiates was a 
constant feature in educational policy. Qing rulers, for instance, equated 
high numbers of dissatisfied licentiates with the fall of the Ming dy- 
nasty.'® In addition, after 1425, as we have seen in Chapter 1, the dynasty 
applied an additional regional quota for metropolitan examinations in the 
capital to seek geographical balance between North and South.!® 

Ming and Qing emperors and their officials frequently tried to set 
limits on the proliferation of private academies outside the dynastic 
school system because at times a few dissenters, usually unsuccessfully, 
challenged the examination regime (see Chapter 2).”” What also became 
contentious was the differing views literati had of the education best 


suited to fulfill their social and political roles. High-minded officials and 
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local literati often appealed to self-cultivation in private academies or at 
home as an antidote to the warping of classical goals by the cutthroat 
examination process. During the late Ming, private academies briefly 
became centers for dissenting political views. These challenges were 
themselves institutionally channeled into the civil service before fac- 
tional infighting and eunuch political power precipitated a political cri- 
sis in the 1620s.”! 

Literati dissent rarely challenged social selection via the civil service 
or the government’s right to determine social hierarchies through educa- 
tional policies. Education assumed social distinctions between men and 
women and between literati, peasants, artisans, and merchants in de- 
scending order of rank and prestige. When this social vision became out 
of sync, the dynasty’s vision of education changed only enough in the 
late fourteenth century to enfranchise merchants’ sons in the examina- 
tion competition. Although Koreans and Vietnamese occasionally par- 
ticipated in Ming civil examinations, besides holding their own, the 
Qing dynasty steadfastly refused to allow the classically fluent son of 
then customs inspector Sir Robert Hart (1835-1911) to take an early 
Guangxu (r. 1875-1908) provincial examination in the capital region be- 
cause of the literati protest the request engendered.”* 

Before 1860, positions in the civil administration carried more pres- 
tige, power, and remuneration than corresponding positions in com- 
merce, craft guilds, or the army. Entering officialdom became the goal of 
all who could afford the educational time and expenses required to pre- 
pare for examinations. The government’s minimum requirement that 
the educational system help to inculcate and reinforce the political, so- 
cial, and moral values of “Way learning” to maintain the dynasty coin- 
cided with literati rhetoric exalting the sanctity of Cheng-Zhu learning 
and affirming the priority of civilian values as the measure of social and 
moral worth. 

The dynasty’s monopoly of those legitimate cultural symbols enabled 
the ruler to justify the institutional conditions necessary for staffing his 
government. The examination hierarchy in effect reproduced accept- 
able social hierarchies by redirecting wealth and power derived from 
commerce or military success into the civil service. Because so few can- 


didates, less than 5 percent, could succeed in becoming officials, how- 
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ever, political legitimation transmitted through education could succeed 
only because enhanced social status was an important by-product of the 


examination competition at all levels. 


Elite Circulation 


The bureaucratic search for classically literate men to enter officialdom 
penetrated beyond the imperial and provincial capitals down to all 
counties and prefectures for the first time during the Ming.”’ During the 
Tang, for instance, civil examinations had been held only in the imperial 
capital. As in Han and Sui (581-618) times, a candidate was recommended 
by local elites.** Under the Song, the examinations were expanded to 
two levels, one in the prefectures (which during the Song were the equiv- 
alent of provinces) and one at the capital.?° Although some local exami- 
nations were held, recommendation was still the rule for local students. 
The limited scope of Yuan local examinations meant that they were not 
yet an effective conduit to high office (see Chapter 1).° 

As the flow chart of civil examinations in Figure 3.1 shows, under the 
Ming, biennial licensing tests (swzkao, lit., “yearly tests”) and triennial 
qualifying tests (kekao) were held in county, department, and prefectural 
yamens to choose eligible candidates for the triennial provincial exami- 
nations. In theory, two local examinations were held every three years by 
the magistrate, prefect, or provincial education commissioner.’ 

Provincial examinations were followed by the metropolitan (huzshz) 
and palace examinations (dianshi), which were the final stage of the 
process in the capital. Normally, candidates would take the provincial 
examinations in the fall and if successful move on to the metropolitan 
examinations in Nanjing (up to 1421) or Beying (from 1415) in the spring 
of the following year.** The emperor administered a final palace exami- 
nation for metropolitan graduates as a personal litmus test to ensure 
political loyalty to him and fair and impartial final rankings. This final 
stage represented a Song reversal of Tang examinations when loyalty to 
examiners had outweighed loyalty to the ruler. In general, this three- 
tiered arrangement remained in force until 1905, although the types of 
questions for each session were frequently changed during the Qing 
period.”° 


Apprentice Tests (Tongsheng) 
(Preschool apprentice students educated at home) 
L 
County, Department, and Prefectural Licensing Examinations (Tongshi) 
(Xtankao, Zhoukao, Fukao, and Yuankao) 
L 
Licentiate (Shengyuan) 
(or Xtucai = county/prefecture/town school student) 
(Includes biennial local exams for renewal of status, Swishz or Sutkao) 


L 
Triennial Qualifying Examination (Keshi or Kekao) 
L 
Tribute Student (Gongsheng): > < State Student (Fiansheng): 
Annual tribute student (Suigong) > JL <— State student by purchase (Lijian) 
Special exam student (Bagong) —> <- gnd-class purchase (Zengjian) 
Grace student (Engong) >a Le grd-class purchase (Fujian) 
Senior tribute student (Yougong) > <- Senior licentiate (Youjzan) 
gnd-class provincial list (Fugong) > JL <— Student by inheritance (Yinjian) 
Supplementary student > - Grace student (Enjian) 
(Fusheng /Linsheng) < Special test (Bagong sheng) 


Triennial Provincial Examinations in Fall, Xiangshi 
Provincial Graduate: Furen; also called Gongshi in Ming) 
(No. 1 in each province = Fieyuan) 
Triennial Metropolitan Examination in Spring, Huashi 
(No. 1= Huiyuan) 
Tribute Literatus Status (Gongshi; Qing term for “all but palace exam”) 


Palace Examination (Dianshi) 


Vv 


Palace Graduate (jznshz; literatus presented to emperor for appointment) 


L 
Optimus (Zhuangyuan) 
Tertius (Tanhua) > L < Secundus (Bangyan) 
L 
Court Placement Examination for Hanlin Academy (after 1723) 
L 


Palace, Capital, Provincial, or Local Appointment by Rank 


Figure 3.1. Flow chart of civil examinations and degrees during the Ming and Qing. 
(Source: A Cultural History of Ciwil Examinations in Late Imperial China, by 
Benjamin Elman. Berkeley: University of California Press, 2000.) 
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Licensing and Qualifying Examinations 


Biennial local examinations were held as single-day tests to appoint new 
candidates as dynastic school students. They also conveniently doubled 
as licensing tests to renew the status of past licentiates (shengyuwan, that 
is, those candidates licensed to participate in higher-level civil examina- 
tions). New students were first chosen by magistrates and prefects in 
county, department, and prefectural tests. All new candidates and re- 
newal students were asked to write two essays, one based on a passage 
from the Four Books and another one from the Five Classics. In addition, 
policy questions were given; after 1756 a poetry question was required.*° 

At the insistence of the Hongwu emperor, early Ming local candidates 
also memorized his “Great Announcement” (Dagao), a tract of moral and 
legal admonishments. Later this was replaced by memorization of Taizu’s 
Sacred Edict in Six Maxims (Shengyu liuyan), which succeeding Ming 
emperors required to lessen the literary aspects of civil examinations.*! 
These additions became the precedent for using the Kangxi emperor’s 
1670 Sacred Edict (Shengyu) and later the Yongzheng emperor’s 1724 Am- 
plified Instructions (Shengyu guangxun) in Qing local examinations. The 
text was also recited during morality lectures by local officials.*? 

After the candidates’ and students’ papers were reviewed for their cal- 
ligraphy, style, and content by yamen clerks, they were graded.*? Those 
that passed were subjected to a second and third series of similar ques- 
tions, a process that continued for several days until most were weeded 
out. The eminent Shanghai county painter and calligrapher Dong 
Qichang (1555-1636), for instance, finished second on his first prefec- 
tural examination at age seventeen. When Dong inquired why his cousin 
had been chosen number one ahead of him, he was told, ironically given 
the later fame of his painting and writing style, that while his essays were 
outstanding in content, they were poorer in calligraphy. Dong appar- 
ently then made up his mind to practice his calligraphy.** The candi- 
dates who had survived the repeated ordeals were divided into six ranks 
based on style and content (wenli), which were evaluated in light of 
“Way learning” teachings.*° 

Successful new candidates then gathered in the prefectural capital for 
a licensing examination (yuankao), which sometimes also doubled as a 
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qualifying examination (kekao) for past licentiates. There the provincial 
education commissioner, as he traveled on his regular testing schedule 
through the province, determined who would become the new licenti- 
ates for the dynastic schools. If appropriate that year, the commissioner 
also chose the select few, group by group, from among the new and old 
licentiates who could go on to compete in the provincial examination. 
For both the licensing and qualifying examination, the education com- 
missioner repeated the same testing format and curriculum used in the 
preliminary county, department, and prefectural tests. 

Gaining a place in the county, department, or prefectural school meant 
that the former candidates could now take the triennial qualifying ex- 
amination, also supervised by the education commissioner, for the privi- 
lege to travel to the provincial capital and take the provincial examina- 
tion. Given the small prefectural quotas allotted, however, most usually 
remained behind. Those who failed the provincial examinations re- 
turned to compete again in the next renewal and qualifying examination 
cycles. 

Few licentiates ever became provincial graduates, so the Ming dy- 
nasty required licentiates to keep taking local renewal examinations to 
maintain their legal status. Thus, the local renewal test usually doubled 
as a county, department, or prefectural licensing test, which was required 
of both youthful candidates (usually under twenty) hoping to become 
new licentiates and for old licentiates (anywhere from twenty to sixty 
years old) seeking to maintain status. It was logistically impossible for 
local magistrates, prefects, and education commissioners to supervise so 
many different examinations every other year, given their other respon- 
sibilities. If they had not doubled up local civil and military examina- 
tions, magistrates and prefects would have had to hold and supervise 
tests continuously. In many cases, candidates for civil and military de- 
grees were convened together rather than tested separately. 

When possible, new candidates and past licentiates were also tested 
together, though they were usually divided by age, with twenty as the 
dividing line. Different questions, using the same format, were assigned 
to each group. Similarly, there was an overlap of new and old licentiates 
when the qualifying examination was held simultaneously with the final 


licensing examination. Whenever possible, licensing, renewal, and quali- 
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fying examinations were held together. The young and old were brought 
together in such joint examinations and tested group by group over sev- 


eral consecutive days. 


Quotas and the Examination Market 


The number of new licentiates, usually aged between seventeen and thirty- 


seven in Qing times,”° 


was based on established yearly quotas for each 
county, department, and prefecture. Each licentiate was given a stipend 
paid in rice, and his family was granted tax service exemptions.*” Ming 
quotas for the total number of licentiates in an area were initially set at 
forty candidates per prefecture and thirty candidates per county and de- 
partment. During the Xuande reign (1426-1435), these limits were in- 
creased to sixty for the capital prefectures in Nanjing and Beying, although 
they remained at forty for other prefectures. In 1392, the quota for new 
students was limited annually to two in the prefectural school, one annu- 
ally in county schools, and only two every three years for department 
schools. These guidelines for quotas remained on the books into the six- 
teenth century but by then were ignored. After 1465, many counties had a 
total pool of some 2,000 licentiates taking local examinations.** 

Quotas for local and provincial examinations represented dynastic ef- 
forts to control the selection market for elites, just as tax quotas equalized 
the extraction of material resources. When compared with the Ming tax 
system, which extracted wealth and labor from local society, the Ming se- 
lection of literati was longer lasting and more effective in drawing on its 
gentry elites for political appointments. The Ming dynasty lost control of 
its material resources in the sixteenth century, when the tax burden in- 
creasingly fell on commoners who received none of the generous exemp- 
tions granted official families. Despite early Qing efforts to curtail the de- 
gree of tax evasion prevalent in South China, the late imperial government 
never regained control of its material resources.*? In contrast, political se- 
lection of elites through local selection quotas remained effective until 
massive peasant rebellions, unprecedented demographic growth, and 
widespread sale of degrees to raise funds in the mid-nineteenth century 
seriously compromised the efficiency and integrity of the civil service.*° 
Establishing quotas based on the ratio between successful and failed 


candidates meant that the government’s intervention in elite composition 
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was most keenly felt at the initial stages of the examination competi- 
tion."! Elite social status and official political position were dual prod- 
ucts of the Ming decision to institutionalize civil service examinations 
empire-wide in Chinese society after the Mongol hiatus. Political repro- 
duction of officials coincided with social reproduction of local gentry 
(see Chapter 4). The dynasty legitimated its elite and approved their pre- 
ferred curriculum to master. The rhetoric of impartiality and egalitarian 
classical ideals successfully suppressed the reality of the unequal 
chances of candidates in the civil service. Success on the civil examina- 
tions evolved as a prerogative of the wealthy and powerful in local com- 
munities. In the contest for local quotas and examination success, arti- 
sans, peasants, and clerks were poorly equipped to take advantage of the 
alleged openness of the civil service. During the late empire, less than 2 
percent of the total population achieved gentry status.” 

By 1400, there were some 30,000 licentiates out of an approximate popu- 
lation of 85 million, a ratio of almost one licentiate per 2,800 persons.” 
In 1700, this increased to 500,000 licentiates in a total population of 268 
million, or a ratio of one licentiate per 540 persons. Although the ratio of 
licentiates to population became less competitive over time, the likeli- 
hood of licentiates passing higher examinations entitling them to civil 
appointments became more formidable. In fact, in Qing times, licentiate 
status was much less rare or special and had become a social necessity, 
like a college degree today, to remain a member of the elite.** 

Beginning in the fifteenth century, each stage of the Ming civil service 
selection process eliminated the vast majority of candidates, and the 
odds for success in all stages of the selection process were perhaps only 
slightly better than one in 6,000 (0.01 percent) during the Qing. As the 
population increased, however, the increasing roll of potential candi- 
dates for a much more fixed number of metropolitan, provincial, and lo- 
cal positions (20,400 civil positions circa 1500; 24,680 circa 1625)* 
meant that the vast majority of licentiates who were never appointed to a 
position could pose a local security problem, both in terms of unfulfilled 
expectations leading to rebellion or unscrupulous manipulation of fiscal 
tax exemptions from the required labor service. Officials also feared that 
an overproduction of licentiates could produce heterodox views of lite- 


rati learning and weakening of local paternalism. The main audience for 
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Wang Yangming’s new views of “Way learning” was the community of 
licentiates in the sixteenth century who were sympathetic to his criti- 
cism of Cheng-Zhu teachings and unhappy with the increasingly com- 
petitive examination market that enshrined them.*° 

There were good reasons that provincial and metropolitan examina- 
tion compounds looked more like prisons than schools. Unlike contem- 
porary Europe and Japan, where aristocratic values prevailed, landed 
affluence and commercial wealth during the Ming and Qing dynasties 
were intertwined with examination status, thereby releasing some of the 
potential for class-based revolt in China. But the keen competition had 


to be policed, if the system was to remain credible. 


Provincial Graduates as a New Political Group 


Competition for both the civil provincial and palace degrees increased 
dramatically after 1450 and for the first time reached Song dynasty civil 
examination competition levels.*” Residualism, that is, repeated failures, 
became a typical feature of the “examination life.” The number who 
failed in Ming provincial examinations empire-wide had risen from 850 
per examination in 1441, to 3,200 in 1495, and then to 4,200 in 1573, a 
fourfold increase in 132 years.** The levels of competition in provincial 
civil examinations during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in- 
creased so much that a late Ming popular song in the Yangzi delta de- 
clared that in Nanjing (Yingtian) provincial examinations “gold went to 
the provincial graduate [juwren], and [only] silver to the palace graduate 
[jznsht],” because the competition was much keener in provinces.*? By 
1630, about 49,200 candidates empire-wide, 45 percent less than in the 
“High Qing,” triennially competed for 1,278 provincial degrees. Only 
2.6 percent would succeed 

During the Qing dynasty, approximately two million candidates reg- 
istered for county licensing and qualifying examinations held twice ev- 
ery three years. Of these only 30,000 (1.5 percent) achieved licentiate 
status.°” Some 89,600 is a conservative estimate for the total number of 
eligible provincial degree candidates in all seventeen provinces before 
1850, of whom less than 1,300 (1.5 percent) passed.*! A new social dy- 
namic in Ming times resulted. Before the Ming, if a candidate failed the 
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capital and palace level of tests, he returned home and had to start over 
again.” In the early Ming, this requirement was changed to permit pro- 
vincial graduates to maintain their hard-earned degree status. They au- 
tomatically qualified for future metropolitan civil examinations, in addi- 
tion to remaining eligible for lower-level official appointments. They 
were also allowed to enter the Imperial School (Guoxue, later called 
Guozi jian) to continue their progress toward the palace degree.” 

For the first time, a provincial class of degree-holders emerged dur- 
ing the Ming with its own special social status and political preroga- 
tives with three main divisions: (1) second-class provincial graduates 
(fubang) who qualified for local educational posts; (2) provincial grad- 
uates who entered the Imperial School to continue their studies and 
thus were eligible for possible lower-level appointments; and (3) provin- 
cial graduates who returned to their home areas to prepare for the next 
palace examinations. Because of the increasing importance of the pal- 
ace degree, provincial graduates preferred to take their chances at the 
metropolitan examination rather than serve in a minor capacity. This 
suggests that only at the highest levels was a career in government ac- 
ceptable to the wealthiest elites. Many literati who had the means pre- 
ferred to stay at home rather than enter the lower stream of candidates 
in the Imperial School. 

The failure of the school system to gain an independent status went 
back to the early Ming. Most school students opted to follow the exami- 
nation path for advancement, with local dynastic schools a venue of last 
resort. Because dynastic schools became part of the examination system 
and were not independent, Imperial School students received no social 
or political benefits that were commensurate with the palace examina- 
tion track. Consequently, many provincial graduates opted for the civil 
examinations rather than wait in the Imperial School system for an offi- 
cial appointment. Schools simply became testing centers.” 

Seasonal and monthly examinations were administered in dynastic 
schools to check the progress of licensed students. Foreigners or Chi- 
nese from abroad, principally from the Ryukyu Islands, Japan, Korea, 
Vietnam, and Siam (Thailand), were also permitted according to the 
terms of the tributary system to study in dynastic schools as tribute stu- 
dents. Although Chinese candidates continued to take advantage of the 
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recommendation, inheritance, and purchase provisions of the selection 
and appointment process, most high-level civil officials in Ming and 
Qing China drew on their success in local, provincial, and metropolitan 
examinations, particularly after 1459, when the Ming dynasty abolished 
the recommendation process.*® Unlike the Song, when hereditary sta- 


a 


tuses compromised the fairness of the degree market,”’ in Ming times, 


inheritance only ensured the holder access to a minor position.°8 

So important were examination credentials that by the Jiajing reign 
(1522-1557), education in dynastic schools counted for little if the student 
failed to pass the higher civil examinations. Doomed to lives as minor 
functionaries, students who remained in dynastic schools had little chance 
for success in imperial politics. By the late Ming, candidates who got 
only as far as the provincial degree found it difficult to gain reputable 
government positions.°? 

Early in the Ming dynasty, provincial degree-holders had been con- 
spicuous in administration, but they were eventually displaced by the 
increasing number of palace degree-holders.®° Of the three routes of ca- 
reer advancement, namely, palace graduates, provincial graduates, and 
clerical officials (laywan) chosen locally for yamen service, the palace 
degree became the sole guarantee of high political position and elite so- 
cial esteem.®! Although many palace graduates held high office in the cen- 
tral and provincial bureaucracy, after 1500 most were appointed to local 
positions as magistrates, prefects, and various levels of yamen aides. Par- 
ticularly after 1574, palace degree-holders tended to become prefects or 


magistrates. 


Education Officials in Flux 


Provincial graduates initially also served as prefecture, county, and depart- 
ment education officials, which entitled them to act as provincial exami- 
nation officials in the early and mid-Ming. Because of their length and 
complexity, the triennial provincial and metropolitan examinations in 
particular required a full complement of examination officials to admin- 
ister. Although examination officials had been important since medieval 
times, the full bureaucratization of education and examination officials 
from the county to the metropolitan and palace levels was not formalized 
until the middle of the fifteenth century.” 
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Under provincial education commissioners, Ming local education of- 
ficials were placed in charge of dynastic schools. If we use late Ming fig- 
ures (140 prefectures, 193 departments, and 1,138 counties), then empire- 
wide there were 1,471 instructors and 3,415 assistant instructors at the 
local level (not counting education officials in Ming garrison schools), 
who were supervised by education commissioners in thirteen provinces 
and the two capital regions in Nanjing and Beijing.® In 1385, all provin- 
cial graduates who had failed the metropolitan examination were ap- 
pointed as instructors in local schools, indicating that the provincial 
degree was still appropriate for education officials. In addition, during 
the early Ming it was not considered unusual to appoint palace degree- 
holders as local education officials. By the mid-fifteenth century, how- 
ever, ambitious literati saw education positions as dead ends.™ 

In the late sixteenth century, local education officials were signifi- 
cantly down classed, and palace graduates dominated most prestigious 
appointments of metropolitan, provincial, and local significance. They 
were increasingly appointed as magistrates and prefects, but palace 
graduates also took over most appointments as education commission- 
ers, the only education appointment that survived the sharp drop in 
status of local education officials. Even provincial graduates avoided 
low-level education appointments so that they could continue to com- 
pete for the palace degree. 

To fill education positions that elites no longer wanted, the Ming gov- 
ernment began in 1450 to appoint annual “tribute students” (suigong) as 
local education officials. This solved the problem of finding local men to 
take the positions but down classed the positions to the lower level of the 
civil service.© Many attacked the bankruptcy of Ming local education 
officials.°° The implication was that Ming education officials were un- 
worthy of their titles. Not until the Yongzheng emperor’s reign (1723-1735) 
would there be another attempt to improve the examination standing 


and institutional efficacy of local education officials (see Chapter 6).°” 


Displacement of Provincial Graduates 


Selection of civil examination officials during the Ming generally fol- 
lowed a down-classing trend. As of 1465, lower degree-holders, espe- 


cially provincial graduates, stood a good chance of appointment as edu- 
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cation officials and as provincial examiners. This pattern for provincial 
examinations remained in place until about 1585. Up to then most of the 
chief and associate examiners appointed to civil provincial examina- 
tions after 1465 were chosen from the pool of 4,200 education officials 
assigned to dynastic schools throughout the empire (eliminating by law 
of avoidance those who came from the province in which the examina- 
tion took place). Most of them held provincial degrees.°* The pre-1585 
Ming practice of provincial graduates first becoming education officials 
and then serving as outside chief and associate provincial examiners 
meant that local palace degree-holders were often placed under provin- 
cial degree-holders in the examination compound. In 1549, many palace 
graduates still served as clerks, collectors, and sealers while provincial 
graduates occupied all ten places as chief and associate examiners.” 
Similarly in 1567, associate examiners were outside provincial graduates.” 

After 1585, the policy for selecting provincial examiners changed. In 
1583, for instance, the Wanli, emperor (r. 1573-1619) assigned Hanlin 
academicians from the capital as chief examiners in provincial examina- 
tions, signaling that the court wished to exert more direct control in the 
provinces. Previously, Hanlin members were assigned chiefly to metro- 
politan and palace civil examinations and generally only to the provin- 
cial examinations in the capital prefectures.”’ The number of palace 
graduates selected as chief and associate examiners went up dramati- 
cally between 1585 and 1594. By the last years of the Ming, palace degree- 
holders had displaced provincial graduates as the vast majority of exam- 
iners in provincial examinations. 

Consequently, three processes were operating politically and socially 
in Ming times after 1585: (1) palace graduates were replacing provincial 
degree-holders as chief and associate examiners on provincial examina- 
tions; (2) outside prefects and magistrates were replacing outside dynas- 
tic school instructors as the key provincial examiners; (3) competition 
levels for provincial degrees were becoming so intense that only 2-3 
percent of the candidates could expect to pass. Because of their increas- 
ing numbers, palace degree-holders took over most high-level positions 
as prefects and magistrates in the Ming bureaucracy. Palace graduates 
also took control of the selection of provincial candidates. Before 1585, 


provincial degree-holders serving as education officials and examiners 
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selected their peers. By the end of the Ming, they were displaced from 
positions of power and influence by palace degree-holders, a social down 
classing that carried over into the Qing dynasty. 

Generalized down classing of provincial degree-holders and educa- 
tion officials represented a major change in the social conditions of po- 
litical recruitment from 1600 to 1900. Even palace degrees were eventu- 
ally stigmatized by reformers in the early twentieth century. The precipitous 
increase in Ming civil examination candidates, based in part on com- 
mercial development and population growth, devalued all but the high- 
est palace degrees for high-level appointments. A product of this politi- 
cal down classing of provincial graduates was the increasing disparity 
between individual and family expectations for lower degree-holders 
and their realistic political opportunities. Of the 24,680 positions in the 
late Ming bureaucracy, the top ones as ministers, governors, education 
commissioners, or prefects and magistrates were taken by palace degree- 
holders. The remainder were left for provincial graduates, tribute stu- 
dents, and recommended licentiates. 

After 1600, fewer provincial graduates achieved political success. 
They lowered their expectations and took advantage of the surviving 
benefits of their lowered status to take jobs as local functionaries. For 
many, a provincial degree became an end in itself, a required way station 
on the road toward the coveted palace. These fifteenth- and sixteenth- 
century developments shattered the early Ming youthful dreams of mil- 
lions of candidates and made them realize that the likelihood of success 
was for a very few. The social and legal benefits licentiates and provin- 
cial graduates received, except for briefly in the 1720s, compensated them 
for their degrees despite their increasing exclusion from higher public 
office, but at a great psychological cost. The pressures of failure pro- 
duced personal and family anxieties that were expressed in dreams and 
nightmares that Ming and Qing elites recorded and commented on with 
curiosity and dread (see Chapter 5). 


Changes in Metropolitan and Palace Examination Officials 


An eventual overabundance of palace graduates in the late Ming exami- 
nation market, which had generated provincial down classing, also neg- 
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atively affected palace degree-holders who passed in the second or 
third tier of palace graduates. Initially, those who finished in the first 
or at the top of the second tier entered the Hanlin Academy and served 
as the emperor’s secretaries. The few who were appointed as metropoli- 
tan examiners in the period from 1371 to 1415 served as the chief examin- 
ers. After 1478, however, Hanlin academicians usually comprised 80 
percent or more of the positions as both chief and associate metropolitan 
examiners. 

The policy change favoring Hanlin members as associate examiners 
came at the expense of education officials taking such posts and was put 
into practice for the 1454 metropolitan examination.” Later in 1527, the 
policy of appointing Hanlin academicians was applied to chief examiners 
in the provincial civil examinations. In 1504 such positions were upgraded 
from provincial education officials to palace degree-holders. After 1523, 
most provincial examiner served as lower-level paper collectors, sealers, 
copyists, or proofreaders.”? 

The Hanlin “club” of highest-ranking palace degree-holders was by 
the sixteenth century firmly in control of the key examiner positions in 
the palace and metropolitan examinations. They were also increasingly 
appointed chief examiners in provincial examinations. During the Qing, 
Hanlin academicians were also appointed as associate examiners for 
provincial civil examinations, thus taking complete charge of provincial 
and palace selection in the name of the imperial court and Ministry of 
Rites. Beginning in the sixteenth century, in sharp contrast with their 
lack of control of the booming Ming economy, the emperor and his inner 
court directly controlled the middle and top levels of the empire-wide 
examination market.” 

This trend accelerated in the early Kangxi era under the Qing dy- 
nasty, when the responsibilities of Hanlin academicians increased vis-a- 
vis the civil service and provincial education. Members of the Hanlin 
were now sent out as educational commissioners to the Beying capital 
region in 1680 and to the Yangzi delta provinces of Zhejiang and Jiangsu 
in 1681. Hanlin academicians were also routinely assigned to monitor 
special “repeat” examinations for provincial graduates in the capital in 
1699, before such graduates, typically from southern provinces, were al- 
lowed into the metropolitan examinations. In addition, the tradition of 
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assigning the palace optimus (zhuangyuan) to monitor provincial exami- 
nations began in 1669. Before then, the optimus usually served as an as- 
sociate examiner on metropolitan examinations.” 

In Fujian province, those who had to make do with a provincial de- 
gree included the infamous Ming literatus Li Zhi (1527-1602) from 
Quanzhou prefecture, who finished twenty-second on the 1552 Fujian 
provincial examination. As one of go graduates out of 3,000 candidates 
(a pass rate of 3 percent), Li Zhi initially had been a third-class prefec- 
tural school student whose family had purchased his student status for 
him, but his family’s financial plight prevented him from ever taking the 
metropolitan or palace examination.”° 

Known for his iconoclasm and criticism of “Way learning” orthodoxy 
late in his life, Li Zhi at the time of the 1552 provincial examination passed 
a conventional test at age twenty-five in which he demonstrated that he 
had mastered the required interpretations of the Classics that he would 
later attack. With only a provincial degree in hand, Li could not gain an 
important office, but in 1555 he was fortunate to get a post as a county 
director of studies in Henan province, one of the few appointments a 
provincial degree-holder could still aspire to in the sixteenth century. 
Later in 1561 he traveled to Beying, where he waited for about two years 
for a place in the Imperial School, the last resort for unemployed provin- 
cial graduates, but he had to resign from that upon the death of his 
grandfather.’ 

Li Zhi later held a series of minor positions in the Ministry of Rites in 
Beying and Ministry of Justice in Nanjing. In 1578, he finally gained the 
post of prefect in Yunnan province, a position he resigned from after 
serving three years, effectively ending his undistinguished official ca- 
reer. A typical palace degree-holder qualified for the post of prefect early 
in his career. The trials and tribulations Li Zhi faced were characteristic 
of Ming provincial graduates, most of whom did not gain his level of 
fame or ignominy. Later in an essay entitled “Preamble to the Sages’ 
Teachings” (Shengjiao xtaoyin), Li described his student days: 


I honored Confucius but did not know why Confucius deserved 


honor. I was “like a short man watching a play behind a tall man,””S 


who followed along with others’ research and simply chimed in. 
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Hence before I was fifty I was just like a hunting dog that started 
barking because other dogs were barking. If you asked why I was 
barking, I would be speechless and have to laugh at myself.” 


How hard was it to get the palace degree in Ming times? Fucheng city 
in Fuzhou prefecture, which ranked so high in aggregate figures, pro- 
duced a total of 306 palace degree-holders from 1370 to 1546. Over those 
176 years, however, the average number of its palace graduates was less 
than two annually. Approximately 1,227 provincial graduates came from 
there, or only seven a year. In Fujian, the celebrity status of palace 
degree-holders outpaced that of provincial graduates. Highly successful 
regions in the examination market usually kept records to document 
their prestige. This information was then included in local gazetteers 
and provincial records. Through 1636, Fujian could claim ninety-two 
Hanlin academicians in Ming times, with thirty-three Fujian palace degree- 
holders finishing among the top three in the palace examination and 
fifty-three finishing among the top five. Such records also highlighted 
family success. 

Except for those who finished number one on the Fujian provincial 
examination, the examination records were strongly biased toward pal- 
ace degrees. Fewer provincial successes were recorded, indicating how 
commonplace the degree had already become during the Ming dynasty. 
Palace degree-holders overall remained important enough to be re- 
corded in most provincial gazetteers honoring local elites. Inclusion in 
gazetteers indicates that while examination records were biased toward 
palace graduates, local gazetteers still valorized provincial graduates 
and often included the names of licentiates in local communities. 


Palace Degree-Holders and the Hanlin “Club” 


Egalitarian selection of literati officials was cemented by a final palace 
examination the emperor administered. Since the Tang and Song, the 
emperor in effect was the premier examiner, symbolically demanding 
oaths of allegiance from successful candidates for public office. Begin- 
ning in the Ming, the ruler was acknowledged as a “Way learning” sage- 


king (see Chapter 1). Emperors learned as princes the classical rationale 
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for their legitimacy from Hanlin Academy tutors selected from the top 
finishers in civil examinations.*° 

Absolute quotas for metropolitan civil examinations were not set, al- 
though the general number of successful palace graduates in a triennial 
examination was around 300-350 candidates after 1475. The quotas 
fluctuated widely, however, particularly during the volatile years of the 
early Ming. In 1385, for instance, only thirty-two palace degrees were 
approved, while 472 names appeared on the 1406 roll of graduates—the 
low and high for the Ming. Ping-ti Ho has estimated that during the en- 
tire Ming an average of eighty-nine (289 per examination) passed the 
metropolitan examinations per annum.” After 1450 typically 3,000- 
4,000 provincial graduates competed triennially in the metropolitan ex- 
amination for just 250-350 places. This meant that only 7.5-10 percent 
received palace degrees. After 1550, the number of candidates increased 
to between 4,500 and 4,700. With no significant changes in the number 
of palace graduates, the degree ratio declined to 6.4 percent in 1601. In 
the late Ming, over 62,000 provincial graduates competed for about 4,200 
places on the fourteen metropolitan examinations held between 1549 
and 1589. Competition in civil metropolitan examinations during the 
Qing dynasty, following long-term Ming-Qing demographic trends, in- 
creased by 100 percent in the eighteenth century, as success rates 
dropped further to 3.5 percent.*? 

Not yet full members of the bureaucracy during the Tang and Song, 
Hanlin academicians initially served as personal advisers to the emperor, 
who chose them as much for their reputations as for their qualifications. 
During the Song dynasty, the functions of Hanlin academicians shifted 
from political to cultural affairs. In time, Hanlin scholars became involved 
in drafting documents for Song emperors. As private secretaries, Hanlin 
members used their proximity to the throne to garner political power from 
the bureaucracy. Hanlin readers were assigned to take charge of classical 
and historical lessons for the emperor and his princes. Although the Han- 
lin Academy had considerably diminished political influence under the 
Yuan dynasty, Hanlin appointees were still assigned to deal with cultural 
matters, particularly the preparation of Dynastic Histories.*? 

Since 1385, the Hanlin Academy admitted the top-ranking palace 
graduates, a practice that was confirmed in 1404 by the Yongle emperor 
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when he selected twenty-nine palace graduates as Hanlin bachelors to 
serve in the court. Thereafter during the Ming and Qing dynasties, the 
top three were normally appointed as academicians, while the top twenty 
to forty were eligible to become lower-rank bachelors of the Academy.*4 
Because it represented the most prestigious academic institution, as well 
as training ground for the highest echelon of officialdom, the Hanlin 
Academy was the key venue for palace graduates with honors to reach 
the forefront of the political world.*° 

Under Ming civilian rule, the Hanlin Academy became a fully devel- 
oped government institution. Its political functions increased under the 
Hongwu emperor after the purge and elimination of all executive offices 
in the bureaucracy. In the fifteenth century, Hanlin duties included su- 
pervision of palace, metropolitan, and provincial civil examinations, pub- 
lication of literary works, work on special cultural projects such as the 
Yongle emperor’s Great Compendium and “Great Collection Trilogy,” 
classical and historical discussions with the emperor, and performance 
of temporary assignments as imperial envoys. When compared with their 
Tang and Song predecessors, the role of Ming Hanlin academicians in 
policy making declined. They increasingly became the Grand Secretar- 
ies (Daxue shi) who served as the emperor’s executive agents presiding 
over the bureaucracy and examination market. After 1646, all top finish- 
ers on the preliminary metropolitan and provincial examinations, once 
they became palace graduates, could also enter the Hanlin Academy.*® 

The views of Hanlin academicians and bachelors were the opinions of 
highly placed palace examination graduates, who had the ear of the em- 
peror and inner court. They were destined to become officials with 
empire-wide impact. The Academy became an important stepping-stone 
to political influence in the court and bureaucracy at the apex of the civil 
examination process, and its cultural influence through appointees to 
the Ministry of Rites was significant.®” An optimus, secundus, or tertius 
on the palace examination, for example, followed a career pattern typical 
of a Hanlin academician. This Ming-Qing pattern entailed close links 
between the Hanlin Academy, Ministry of Rites, and the Grand Secre- 
tariat. A Hanlin career represented the model for political advancement 
through complementary and overlapping governmental bodies. The 
compilers of the official Ming History noted: “Only palace graduates 
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could enter the Hanlin. Only Hanlin could enter the inner court. Only 
Hanlin could serve as ministers or vice-ministers of Rites in the north 
and south, or as ministers of the rites in the Personnel [Ministry].”** 

Until the early eighteenth century, when the Manchu inner court in- 
sulated itself from both the Hanlin Academy and the Ministry of Rites 
by creating the Grand Council (funji chu), the Hanlin Academy lay at 
the heart of the political partnership between the court and the bureau- 
cracy.®° After 1380, the Grand Secretariat increasingly coordinated and 
supervised the six ministries, and the Ministry of Rites, because it strad- 
dled the middle ground between inner and outer echelons of power, also 
became more important. When later Ming emperors, especially during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, delegated much of their author- 
ity to members of the inner court, the close links between the Grand 
Secretariat and Ministry of Rites produced career patterns of major po- 
litical and institutional consequences not only for the Ming but also for 
the Qing bureaucratic system. 

A majority of Ming Grand Secretaries originated from the Ministry of 
Rites.°° Most Grand Secretaries were also members of the Hanlin Acad- 
emy early in their official careers. During the Ming dynasty, for example, 
75 percent (124) of all (165) Grand Secretaries were members of the Han- 
lin Academy.” Moreover, Ping-ti Ho has shown that 109 of these Grand 
Secretaries (66 percent) also served in the Ministry of Rites and that 93 
of the latter (56 percent) went directly from the Ministry of Rites to the 
Grand Secretariat. 

In a typical Ming bureaucratic career, a successful palace graduate 
(normally with high honors) was first appointed to the Hanlin Academy, 
where he served the court as a compiler, editor, provincial examiner, or 
as personal secretary to the emperor. From there he served in a variety of 
positions but eventually became a fixture in the Ministry of Rites, often 
as a palace or metropolitan examination official. The Ministry of Rites 
then served as a springboard for promotion to the Grand Secretariat, 
which until the early eighteenth century remained the highest advisory 
body in the bureaucratic apparatus.” 

Top palace graduates were guaranteed entry into the Hanlin Acad- 
emy, although others were chosen for other reasons. For example, be- 
tween 1646 and 1659 all first-place finishers on the metropolitan exami- 
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nation were automatically placed in the Hanlin Academy regardless of 
their finish on the palace examination. Later, those who finished first on 
the provincial examinations were honored this way as well. From 1673 
until 1685, if the same person finished first on both the palace and met- 
ropolitan examinations, then all first-place finishers on the provincial 
examinations for that year’s palace competition entered the Hanlin 
Academy.°? 

Those Hanlin bachelors who did well in the academy’s initial three- 
year program took a special examination that tested classical erudition 
and rhyme-prose. Although belles lettres had been eliminated from the 
regular examinations since the early Ming, they were still the mainstay 
of the Hanlin examinations. If bachelors did well on this Hanlin exami- 
nation, the Academy retained them as compilers. If not, they were “re- 
leased into officialdom” from the Academy to take up appointments in 
the central bureaucracy or as local officials. Either way, their time in the 
Academy enabled them to become the elite of palace degree-holders. 
Members of this exclusive club became a special community from which 
candidates for the Ming and Qing dynasties’ most important positions 


were drawn.%4 


Chinese and Manchus 


The Manchu regime reinstated the Ming civil and military service sys- 
tem soon after the Qing dynasty was formed in Bejing in 1644. Follow- 
ing Ming precedent, the fourfold division of the selection and evaluation 
process for officials remained: schools, examinations, recommendation, 
and appointment.°° Important changes, especially in the schooling sys- 
tem for the enlarged empire, were made, however. In addition to the 
Imperial School system, special dynastic schools were established for 
the eight military banners (composed of Manchus, Mongols, and Chinese 
military families) as well as a school for the Manchu imperial family.°° 
The court already initiated examinations for Manchus, Mongols, and 
Chinese banners in their native languages in Manchuria in 1634, after 
establishing a Ming-style bureaucracy in 1627.°” 

The touchy issue of Manchu-Han relations was raised by the regent 
Dorgon (1612-1650) and other advisers of the then eight-year-old Shunzhi 
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emperor (r. 1644-1662), in the very first Qing dynasty palace examina- 
tion in 1646. The emperor’s regent wanted the dynasty to bring Manchu 
and Han officials and people together for a common purpose. The dy- 
nasty’s first optimus replied that Manchus and Chinese would work to- 
gether to improve the new dynasty, if that initiative derived from a sagely 
ruler who understood that “the order of the two emperors and three 
kings was based on the Way, and their Way was based on the mind,” a 
“Way learning” moral mantra that Ming literati had long since fashioned 
into orthodoxy (see Chapter 1).°° 

In the 1649 palace examination, the emperor inquired about how best 
to deal with Manchu versus Han Chinese quotas on civil examinations. 
He asked the metropolitan graduates to describe “how Manchus and 
Han Chinese could be unified so that their hearts were the same and 
they worked together without division.” The top answer by the second 
of the optimz under the Qing argued for cultural unity instead of a spe- 
cial palace quota for Manchu versus Han candidates. Cultural unity was 
again defined in light of the moral cultivation of “Way learning.” The 
essay applied the long-standing distinction drawn between northern 
and southern literati to the differences between Manchus and Chinese: 
“I would say that the Manchus stress substance, so we should use 
culture to complement this trait. Han people emphasize culture, so we 
should use substance to complement that.” A revised stereotype emerged 
defining Manchus as moral northerners and Han Chinese as cultured 
southerners.°? 

The Manchu conquest elite initially felt that northern Chinese were 
more reliable subjects than southerners. In Shandong province, nine- 
teen of eighty-five (22 percent) provincial graduates in 1639 and thirty- 
one of ninety (34 percent) provincial degree-holders in 1642, the last two 
Ming provincial examinations in the province, went on to take their pal- 
ace degrees under Manchu auspices. The Qing regime was anxious to 
accommodate such crossovers. In the 1646 metropolitan examination, 
for example, 53 percent of the Shandong provincial graduates from the 
previous year’s Qing provincial examination passed and received palace 
degrees. The Qing policy of relying on northern collaborators, so suc- 
cessful in military and political terms after 1644, was also a feature of 


early Qing civil examinations.'”° 
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The court also appointed civil examiners with great care. Manchu 
and Han bannermen were appointed chief examiners in metropolitan 
examinations ahead of non-banner Chinese. Most Ming palace degree- 
holders who were appointed as chief or associate examiners in metro- 
politan examinations continued to be selected from northerners until 
1658, when there were enough loyal palace graduates under the Qing 
dynasty to fill the available positions in the examination bureaucracy. In 
1649, for example, two southern examiners were appointed for the first 
time as metropolitan examiners. In 1658, all twenty-two chief and asso- 
clate examiners were non-banner Han Chinese. Thirteen were 1655 pal- 
ace graduates, and many of them were southerners.!”! 

Similarly, the percentage ofnortherners serving as provincial examin- 
ers was very high (over 70 percent) in the initial 1645, 1646, and 1648 
provincial examinations. From 1651 to 1660, however, the percentage of 
southern examiners slowly increased. The gradual revival of late Ming 
southern literati networks, after initial northern dominance, became 
clearer when southerners again dominated the palace rolls from 1647 to 
1658.!°7 In the early Qing, a 40:60, Manchu to Han, quota was in effect 
for the palace examination, a ratio that was borrowed from the northern 
versus southern quotas of Ming times. In 1652 and 1655, separate civil 
metropolitan and palace examinations were held for Han Chinese and 
bannermen, but they were recombined in 1658. A ten-point quota of 
4:2:4 (Manchu, Mongol, and Chinese) was set for bannermen seeking 
the palace degree in 1652 and 1655. After 1655, no Manchu or Mongol 
ever finished among the coveted top three palace graduates. Thereafter, 
Han examination officials were blamed (or praised) for never granting 
Manchus high rankings.'” 

Special examinations for Manchu bannermen were established in 
1651. Those Manchus who did not know classical Chinese were permit- 
ted to take the tests in Manchu. During the Kangxi reign, these special 
examinations were formalized into “translation examinations” at the 
provincial level for Manchus. Such privileges were extended to Mongols 
in 1735.'%4 Initially, Manchu and Mongol translation examinations were 
administered in a single session with one question based on documen- 
tary style and another on an essay topic based on a quotation from either 
the Four Books or Five Classics. Later during the Qianlong reign, the 
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requirements were tightened, and Manchus and Mongols were encour- 
aged to take examinations in classical Chinese to unite civilian and mili- 
tary training. Most Manchus still did not compete with the Chinese in 
provincial and metropolitan examinations. Additionally, translation ex- 
aminations were required of Han Chinese in the specialized translation 
bureaus responsible for foreign affairs with Siam and the Islamic peoples 
in Turkestan. These were placed under the jurisdiction of the Hanlin 
Academy dating back to the early Ming. Later a Russian bureau was 
added.' 

In addition, Chinese who entered the Hanlin Academy were re- 
quired to learn Manchu, a practice that began in 1647.'°° In 1688, a 
Chinese candidate from Hangzhou answered the policy question on the 
palace examination in both classical Chinese and Manchu. He was ap- 
pointed as a compiler in the Hanlin Academy on the basis of his bilin- 
gual ability.'°” Special essay tests in Manchu and translation questions 
from classical Chinese to Manchu were administered to Hanlin acade- 
micians to ensure that documents and memorials were accurately re- 
corded in the dual official languages.'°* In 1748, the Qianlong emperor 
reproached two Hanlin academicians for their poor performances in 
learning Manchu.!° 

The Qing dynasty was also concerned that other minorities in the 
enlarged empire should receive appropriate attention in local educa- 
tional affairs. The Peng people in Jiangxi province were incorporated as 
a minority group by the education commissioner in 1762 when he cre- 
ated a local quota for them, which allowed the Peng one place for each 
fifty candidates. Later, in 1763, the Jiangxi provincial governor argued 
for establishing local licentiate quotas for the Peng to encourage them to 
settle down and discard their nomadic pattern of life.!"” 

Minority quotas, however, became the targets of Han people seeking 
local status in the southwest. In 1767, the Guangxi provincial education 
commissioner memorialized that in five prefectures Han Chinese were 
using the easier native quotas instead of their own more competitive 
quotas to become licentiates."" Similarly, in 1785 the governor-general in 
the Northwest memorialized on the need to establish schools for ortho- 
dox literati studies to flourish among Muslims. Fukang’an (d. 1796), who 
had helped lead Qing forces in Gansu successfully against Muslim sepa- 
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ratists in 1784, perceived the civil examinations as a way to incorporate 
Muslims into the empire’s mainstream.” 

Other frequent memorials and edicts dealt with the special require- 
ments of the minorities in southwest China, described since the 1730s by 
the education reformer Chen Hongmou (1696-1771), when he served in 
Yunnan province. In an 1807 memorial, the provincial education com- 
missioner in Hunan province requested that Miao candidates taking 
provincial examinations be granted quotas of their own so that they 
would not have to compete for places with Han Chinese. Li was quick to 
add, however, that local officials would have to be wary of those, notably 
Han Chinese, who would claim Miao heritage. Again, the goal was to 
assimilate the Miao via local quotas for the examinations into the literati 
mainstream.'4 

After setting higher provincial and palace quotas in the 1640s and 
1650s, Manchu rulers deliberately set lower rolls in 1660 for local and 
provincial examinations in predominantly Chinese provinces. They 
perceived in late Ming high quotas the government’s loss of control over 
gentry, merchant, and military families in local society. The total num- 
ber of triennial provincial degree-holders was nearly cut in half between 
1645 and 1700. The second-class provincial roll, which had padded local 
lists by up to 10 percent since Ming times, was abolished in 1662. Local 
quotas for licentiates were decreased to twenty in a large prefecture, fif- 
teen in a large county, and only five in a small county." 

More stringent policies in education to regain control of the dynasty’s 
human resources correlated with Manchu efforts in the 1660s to crack 
down on tax evasion by gentry families in the Yangzi delta and recover 
material resources for dynastic use. In addition, because of the large 
number of Manchus and Han bannermen in the central bureaucracy, 
fewer positions were available for civilian Han Chinese, although Man- 
chu appointments were less conspicuous in provincial and local adminis- 
tration. The total number of palace degrees awarded triennially declined 
61 percent, from a high of 399 in 1645 to 155 in 1667, and then declined 
another 30 percent to 109 in 1676, after briefly rising to 299 in 1670.'!° 

Provincial quotas were more generous early in the Shunzhi reign 
when, for example, Jiangnan (Anhui and Jiangsu provinces) and the 
capital region of Shuntian were permitted over 160 graduates to compete 
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in the metropolitan examinations, up from 100 in the late Ming. In 1660, 
however, provincial quotas were drastically cut to about sixty in large 
provinces. Although gradually increased during the Kangxi reign (1662- 
1722), the numbers remained far below late Ming quotas, even though by 
1700 the population in the empire reached some 300 million." As late as 
1765, the Anhui provincial education commissioner memorialized the 
throne requesting an increase in provincial quotas for the Yangzi delta 
provinces and justified the request by indicating that local quotas for 
such a prosperous region were still too low.'’® 

As in the Ming, no absolute limits were set on the number of metro- 
politan graduates permitted, although regional quotas remained in ef- 
fect. In 1646, when 399 palace candidates graduated, 58 percent came 
from the South, 38 percent from the North, and 4 percent from central 
portions of the empire. These figures corresponded to the 55:35:10 re- 
gional ratios worked out during the Ming (see Chapter 1). Eventually, a 
ratio of 60:40, South to North, was worked out, with the quota for the 
central portions divided between them. Quotas were established for 
southwestern provinces, which the emperor doubled for the 1701 metro- 
politan examination." 

The number of metropolitan and palace examination graduates tended 
to be around 3oo for the triennial examinations. Ping-ti Ho has calcu- 
lated for the Qing that there were 239 graduates per examination (down 
fifty from the Ming) or approximately 100 per annum (up ten from the 
Ming). The number of annual graduates was actually higher during the 
Qing because of frequent special examinations, such as the “broad learn- 
ing and extensive words” examinations of 1679 and 1736. In addition, the 
Manchu throne frequently deviated from the regular triennial schedule of 
examinations and scheduled “grace examinations” to commemorate the 


longevity of reigns or to celebrate imperial birthdays.!”° 


The structure and process of civil examinations that I have described 
should not be disaggregated from their educational, social, and political 
forms of practice. By understanding the long-term institutional aspects 
of civil examinations in Ming and Qing times, we learn how civil exami- 


nations successfully mobilized elites during the late empire and priori- 
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tized the “Way learning” domain of classical knowledge. We also see the 
increasing preeminence of a small number of palace degree-holders, who 
monopolized the upper levels of the imperial bureaucracy after 1580, at 
the expense of a vast number of provincial and local graduates, not to 
mention the millions of candidates for county examinations. The pre- 
eminence of palace graduates meant that the partnership between literati 
and the court was increasingly limited after 1600 to an exclusive group, 
usually from the wealthiest households and most elite lineages. 
Members of the local elite who gained palace degrees evolved into an 
aristocracy of culture and status. In time, even the Song prestige of a pal- 
ace degree was surpassed in the Qing examination market when in the late 
eighteenth century only 1 percent of the ever growing number of candi- 
dates could gain even the lesser provincial degree. Most literati, then, had 
to deal with examination failure, and such failures produced a variety of 
forms of resistance to the examination regime, as we will see in Chapter 5. 
In Chapter 4, I will explore the social dynamics of civil examinations 
that grew out of their political and cultural construction. Examination 
compounds represented a venue of struggle and compromise between 
imperial and literati interests. The career goals of provincial and palace 
degree-holders represented the pinnacle of a pyramid of success and 
failure that had at its base a series of county, department, and prefectural 
yamen halls and provincial testing compounds. These examination sites 
conveyed successful graduates up the ladder of success, leaving the rest 
to tread water. The sites also delivered imperial power and influence 


downward to local towns and communities. 


CHAPTER 4 


Classical Literacy in Late 


Imperial China 


LASSICAL LITERACY played a central role in late imperial China. 

As the official language of the bureaucracy, it helped to define social 
status in Chinese society until 1905. Given the absence of any “public” 
schools in Ming-Qing times, the social and geographical origins of civil 
examination graduates correlate quite closely with private education in 
lineage schools, charity and temple schools, or at home. In such venues, 
young men acquired the classical training needed to pass local licensing 
and renewal examinations. Once licensed, a successful candidate entered 
local dynastic schools in counties, townships, or prefectures. An official 
place in dynastic schools was the typical stepping-stone to further suc- 
cess in provincial and metropolitan examinations, but an official school 
was more a way station than a place of study, much like the University of 
London in the mid-nineteenth century, when it was still an “examina- 
tion university.”! 

In this chapter, I will focus on how gentry and merchant elites gained 
and monopolized the cultural resources to qualify for the civil service. 
The civil service bureaucracy presented the process of social selection 
as a test of literati merit. The educational requirement to master nonver- 
nacular classical texts and “Way learning” teachings created a linguistic 
barrier between those licensed to compete in examination compounds 
and those who were excluded because they were classically illiterate. 
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Fully classically literate gentry-merchant elites in local society monopo- 
lized access to the imperial bureaucracy, and that monopoly generated 
intense public resistance. 


Social Reproduction of Gentry Elites 


Each dynasty required loyal officials to share power in the bureaucracy 
with the imperial court. Lacking alternative careers of comparable social 
status and political prestige, becoming an official took priority. Partici- 
pants in the examination process translated the system into the most 
prestigious means to achieve personal, family, and lineage success. Such 
success, however, required substantial investments of time, effort, and 
training. For families, clans, and lineages, the process of political selec- 
tion translated into targets of local opportunity for social reproduction. 
Those who could afford the financial and labor sacrifices (i.e., “invest- 
ments”) to prepare young men for the examinations did so. The linkage 
between filial piety and examination success was exemplified in the his- 
torical record by sacrificing families and hard-working sons who passed 
the examinations and rewarded the support received from their elders. 
Careerism usually won out over individual idealism among those who 
occasionally had qualms over their social obligations to their parents 
versus their personal aspirations.” 

The dynastic school system was already limited to candidates social- 
ized through schooling and family traditions to speak Mandarin (guan- 
hua, i.e., the language of officials in the capitals of the empire) and to 
read and write classical Chinese. Presuming the ability of their students 
to read and write, dynastic schools were oriented toward examination 
preparation.’ Initial stages in training a son for the civil service became 
the private responsibility of lineages seeking to attain or maintain elite 
status as gentry. Civil examinations represented the focal point through 
which imperial interests, family strategies, and individual hopes and as- 
pirations were redirected. 

Clear boundaries were erected in elite families to demarcate male ed- 
ucation from female upbringing. Women were barred from the examina- 
tion compounds (except in novels and stories where they posed as men), 
even though this practice was only culturally enforced and never legally 
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questioned. Many women were literate since Song times,' but this gen- 
der split in family literacy remained intact until the seventeenth century, 
when education of women in elite families became more widespread. 
Many elite sons, whose fathers were away from home while serving as 
state officials, received their early classical lessons from their mothers.° 
Education for men and women thus meant different things, although the 
differences were not absolute, especially among elites. A diffuse Han 
Chinese gender ideology granted boys competitive access via civil ex- 
aminations to political, social, and economic leadership in society, while 
at the same time defining women in subordinate roles as wives, mothers, 
and matriarchs.° 

Degree-holders again monopolized political and social prestige after 
1450, while the uncredentialed, such as merchants, artisans, and peas- 
ants, were excluded from high office unless they gained, through testing 
or purchase,’ a lower degree. If a degree-holder never held office, he 
nonetheless enhanced his social status via labor tax benefits (exemption 
from corvée labor in the Ming) and legal privileges (commutation of 
punishments), which were important by-products of the selection and 
exclusion process. Even if higher-level provincial and metropolitan ex- 
aminations were insurmountable hurdles, a young man who achieved 
county-level licentiate status sufficiently repaid his family’s investment 
of resources for training.* 

As well-organized kinship groups, local lineages were able to trans- 
late social and economic strength into civil service examination success, 
which in turn correlated with their dominant control of local cultural 
and educational resources. Education often trumped wealth or high of- 
fice in perpetuating a patrilineal kinship group.° Later, an increasing 
number of higher-order lineages, particularly dense in the South, re- 
quired classically literate and highly placed leaders who moved easily in 
elite circles and could mediate on behalf of the kin group with county, 
provincial, and capital leaders. Such higher-order lineages were built 
around corporate estates uniting a set of component local lineages. Eco- 
nomic surpluses produced by such wealthy lineages, particularly in the 
prosperous Yangzi delta, enabled members of powerful segments of 


such lineages to have better access to a classical education and success 
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on civil examinations, which in turn led to enhanced political and eco- 
nomic power outside the lineage." 

For example, two powerful lineages, the Zhuangs and Lius in Chang- 
zhou prefecture, Jiangsu province, were able to foster sufficient educa- 
tional resources during the Ming and Qing dynasties for the wider so- 
cialization of their children in the official vernacular, particularly when 
as officials their families lived in other provinces. At the same time they 
provided more rigorous schooling at home for both boys and girls in the 
required classical canon than most families. The success of their young 
men on civil examinations from 1600 to 1800 was extraordinary, but it 
was based ona typical sociocultural pattern. 

Lineages like the Zhuangs and Lius built on the financial, social, and 
political advantages their complex kinship organizations provided. This 
resulted in intermarriage strategies between their two successful lin- 
eages and increased corporate investments in tax-exempt lineage land. 
They were typical of literati families empire-wide in their use of their 
financial resources and charitable estates to further their educational 
strategies. The translation of their greater economic assets into superior 
educational resources was the underlying reason why the two lineages 
became an affinally related “professional elite” whose success in the im- 
perial bureaucracy in the eighteenth century, although unprecedented, 
was copied by many families.!! 

In Huizhou, Anhui province, for instance, the leadership of local lin- 
eages slowly devolved by late Ming times into the hands of members of 
the lineage who had achieved licentiate status. Unable to attain public of- 
fice with just a lower-level degree, local degree-holders increasingly be- 
came the de facto managers of their lineage estates.” Economic surpluses 
produced by wealthy lineages, particularly in the prosperous Yangzi 
delta, enabled members of rich segments of such lineages to gain access to 
a classical education and success on civil examinations, which in turn led 
to sources of political and economic power outside the lineage.’ 

Success required economic resources to provide for the protracted 
education of male members of the lineage in ancient versions of classical 
Chinese. Many “higher-order” lineages in the Yangzi delta, Zhejiang, 


and Fujian had inherent local advantages for future social and political 
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advancement: they came froma family with a strong tradition of classical 
scholarship; and they had Mandarin-speaking credentials as a result of 
office-holding men in the family. Education was not simply a marker of 
social status. Within a broader society of illiterates and those only semi- 
literate or “primer-literate” in vernacular Chinese or other regional dia- 
lects, control of the spoken word in official life and the written word in 
classical documents had social and political advantages. 

Gentry in Fujian province, for instance, maintained an “education ori- 
entation,” in addition to a family and lineage orientation, to execute their 
private responsibilities in the provision of educational resources. They 
thereby maintained their local dominance. Evidence from Fujian and 
Taiwan during the Qing dynasty indicates that families of modest means 
also established tax-exempt trusts to foster education and examination 
success. When a family had sufficient assets, they set aside income to sup- 
port young men in the family in their quest for a civil or military degree. 
The amount set aside to each son was higher if he competed for advanced 
degrees such as provincial and palace titles and substantially less for 
licentiates. 

A 1797 Fujian family contract related how families there decided upon 
the death of the father to establish an educational trust by investing what 
remained from the personal retirement trust after paying funeral ex- 
penses. The contract stated: “We feel that study can raise social status 
and that such honors can bring glory to our ancestors. . . . The educa- 
tional trust is designed to encourage the grandchildren to succeed [in 
the examinations] in order to become officials above and bring honor to 
our homes below.” Individual families were expected to provide support 
for childhood training. Educational trusts were designed to entice adult 
males to compete for the provincial and metropolitan examinations. 
Provincial and palace degree-holders, moreover, received the added 
trust income for the rest of their lives, although they could not pass that 
income on to their children. When the educational property of the fam- 
ily was divided, not only the income of the educational trust was divided 
among the sons but so were the books, rooms, and other assets." 

Because civil examinations captured the fancy of ambitious men and 
their families, a defining characteristic for elite status became examina- 
tion success. Social advantages translated into academic advantages via 
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“cultural resources” (what Pierre Bourdieu calls “symbolic capital”).”® 
Wealth provided the resources for adequate linguistic and cultural train- 
ing that legitimated and added to the prestige of a successful examination 
candidate. Once legally enfranchised, merchant families also saw in the 
civil service the route to greater wealth and more orthodox success. Re- 
quired for long-term lineage prestige, success on the imperial examinations 
and subsequent office holding conferred direct power and prestige on 
those most closely related to the graduate. The flow of local prestige went 
further afield by following diverse agnatic routes within the lineage and 
among affines, if one married into a lineage that had traditionally monopo- 
lized local examination quotas."® 

Merchants, artisans, and other commoners frequently lacked access 
to the proper linguistic training and educational facilities for mastering 
literati political and moral discourse. To address this problem, local 
elites increasingly created “charitable schools,” some within but most out- 
side lineages. Such schools represented the intermingling of gentry chari- 
table institutions, elementary education, and local philanthropy, which 
complemented “community schools” set up by the dynasty to deliver in- 
struction to deserving local commoners. In such semiofficial charitable 
institutions, an elementary student from a poor family or one from a 
poorer segment of a well-off lineage could gain “primer literacy.” Bud- 
dhist temple schools also fulfilled this function. Typically the curricu- 
lum in temples was divided between Buddhism for beginners and more 
advanced, examination-oriented instruction. 

Lineage-endowed schooling also provided more opportunities for the 
advancement of lesser families in the lineage than would have been pos- 
sible where lineages were not prominent. Corporate descent groups as a 
whole benefited from any degree-holding member of the lineage, no mat- 
ter how humble in origins. Accordingly, the failure of single families in a 
lineage to maintain their status as degree-holders for several generations 
could be offset by the academic success of other agnates or affines. The 
social circulation of lineages, when taken as a corporate whole, was thus 
distinct from that of individual families.” 

Dominant lineages and nouveau riche merchant families in the cul- 
turally ascendant Yangzi delta or Fujian maintained their high local sta- 
tus through the superior facilities they provided for their talented male 
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children. Lineage schools and merchant-financed academies (in Yang- 
zhou, for example, academies were established by salt merchants for 
their sons) became jealously guarded private possessions, and local 
elites competed with each other for social, political, and academic ascen- 
dancy. Successful corporate estates thus played a central role in perpet- 
uating an economic and political environment in which gentry and mer- 
chants, once legally enfranchised, were dominant. The rhetoric of 
kinship translated into local philanthropy and favored those already en- 
trenched in local society.'® 

Artisan or peasant families generally could not afford the luxury of 
years of training for their sons in a classical language somewhat divorced 
from vernacular grammar and native speech. The occasional poor student 
who toiled in the fields riding a water buffalo by day and read by oil lamp 
late into the night in order to pass the examinations was celebrated pre- 
cisely because he was rare. Though open to all, the content of the civil 
service competition linguistically excluded over 90 percent of China’s 
people from the first step on the ladder to success. Unequal social distri- 
bution of linguistic and cultural resources based on a classical curriculum 
meant that those families with limited traditions of literacy could not 
compete successfully in the degree market with those whose traditions 
embraced classical literacy. The examinations in effect tested the merits 
of young men mainly from literati or merchant backgrounds.'° 

Rare successes by humble candidates helped mystify the examination 
process. The educational mortality of the lower classes was legitimated 
by obtaining from them (with the exceptions of militant Daoists and 
Buddhists) the admission that a classical education represented legiti- 
mate grounds for the examination success of literati. Those commoners 
who were legally eligible but linguistically excluded from the selection 
process were expected to acknowledge that their lesser fates were due to 
their lack of classical training. Classically trained elites in turn blamed 


the classically illiterate for their ignorance. 


Social Advantages among Gentry 


Social circulation in late imperial China mainly occurred among those 
who had the cultural and linguistic resources to prepare their sons for 
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the rigors of an “examination life” based on memorization of ancient 
texts in archaic classical Chinese. Edward Kracke and Ping-ti Ho esti- 
mated that officials whose immediate male ancestors had commoner 
status for at least three generations before they passed the metropolitan 
examinations comprised 53 percent, 49.5 percent, and 37.6 percent, re- 
spectively, of the Song, Ming, and Qing palace degree-holders they stud- 
ied. Recent studies suggest that these declining figures in social “mobil- 
ity” remain inflated because they undervalue those commoners who had 
officials as relatives from collateral lines in a lineage or from affinal ties to 
other families. Such collaterals or affines could be decisive in determin- 
ing the likelihood of academic success of those who seem at first sight to 
be commoners.”° 

The anonymous character of civil examinations persuaded rulers, 
elites, and commoners of the viability of the literati dream of public suc- 
cess, thereby misrepresenting its actual consequence, the nightmare of 
failure. As a meritocratic institution demanding anonymity for provin- 
cial and metropolitan test papers and a process that limited the arbitrary 
privilege of hereditary transfer of social and political status, the exami- 
nation system diverted attention from the de facto elimination that took 
place via language credentials prior to examinations. Measurement of 
social mobility through examinations contains an unforeseen trap. By 
isolating those who were graduates from the larger pool of examination 
candidates and then reconstructing the social backgrounds only of the 
former, we are left with a skewed population of “survivors.” It would be 
more useful to stress the role of examinations in creating a broad class of 
classically literate males that included all who competed in the selection 
process, including the failures. The gatekeeping function of the civil 
examinations was an unspoken social consequence of the selection 
process.”! 

The social neutrality of the dynasty was a fiction (the court and its li- 
terati were bureaucratic partners), and the cultural autonomy of private 
schools and academies (as long as they did not meddle in politics) was 
illusory. Using classical learning as the criterion for exclusion, the elimi- 
nation process was more thorough the less advantaged the social class. 
The Ming court recognized this as a regional phenomenon but tried 
only to redress the advantages southern elites had over their northern 
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counterparts (see Chapter 1).?* Those who could not meet the minimal 
requirements for passing even the lowest-level examinations were not 
randomly distributed among the different social classes in Ming-Qing 
society. Families dependent on the productive labor of sons in agricul- 
ture, crafts, and trade could not provide them with the years of training 
needed to keep up in the multitiered examination process. Moreover, many 
poorer literati who were burdened with corvée responsibilities in tax or 
grain collection could not compete in the examination market either.” 
Excluding peasants, artisans, clerks, and Buddhist and Daoist priests— 
not to mention all women—from the licensing stage of the selection pro- 
cess ensured that those who competed in the competition were a minor- 
ity of young men from literati or merchant families, lineages, or clans 
with sufficient linguistic and cultural resources to invest in educating 
their male children. The gentry’s monopoly of the cultural and linguis- 
tic resources required by the dynasty enabled families of wealth and 
power to continue to monopolize those resources over several genera- 
tions. The hereditary transmission of cultural resources during the Ming 
and Qing replaced the medieval hereditary transmission of official status 


during the Tang and Northern Song.”* 


Social Origins of Examination Graduates 


In the early Ming, the Hongwu emperor ordered the Ministry of Reve- 
nue to complete a registration of all households in the realm. The regis- 
ters contained household and population records, and the land survey 
comprised maps and books. Tax quotas were established in 1381 for each 
county and prefecture. Revised in 1391, this massive undertaking aimed 
at measuring the economic and military resources under Ming control, 
equalizing the distribution of the land tax (paid in kind), and obtaining 
fair labor services from all households. The register reflected the dy- 
nasty’s assessment of its total material and labor resources. Similarly, 
lineages writ small assessed their cultural resources in light of their total 
material wealth.”° 

The Ming dynasty measured access to the civil and military examina- 
tions via official classifications of the entire population into social and 
economic categories. These classifications dividing households into 
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commoners, military men, artisans, merchants, and so forth reflected 
the initial status of each family in local society and how much labor ser- 
vice they had to provide. Each household category was assigned a spe- 
cific labor service to perform for the bureaucracy, and these tasks were 
organized according to the village-family units of 110 households (ljza) 
in each community. A merchant household was expected to supply mer- 
chandise or goods on demand, a military family had to provide at least 
two soldiers for service, an artisan household provided one worker for 
imperial workshops, and so on.”° 

The land registers were supposed to be revised every ten years, and 
each family was required to perform its labor service in perpetuity. The 
wide gap between the theory and practice of tax collection widened over 
time, thereby greatly diminishing the dynasty’s control of the economy 
by the sixteenth century. When regional markets gradually turned to a 
silver currency whose sources were global and thus out of the direct con- 
trol of the government, this weakened the dynasty’s hold over its agrar- 
ian tax resources.”’ The tax system became increasingly obsolete as the 
Ming population rose from 65 to 250 million and the Ming economy be- 
came more commercialized. By 1600, the Ming government promul- 
gated the “Single Whip Reforms,” which allowed the land tax and ser- 
vice labor systems to be commuted into a single payment in silver. The 
early Ming classifications of the entire population into social categories 
remained on the ledgers but were not enforced.”® 

Each family member’s standing in the legal system and social status in 
the civil and military examinations were also recorded based in part on 
these social classifications. The Ming dynasty enfranchised sons of mer- 
chants for the first time to participate in the examination process, while 
the so-called mean peoples were not (see the Introduction). The goal 
was to classify individuals in families according to their initial social 
standing when the dynasty had come to power. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the Manchu court’s emancipation of labor belatedly invalidated 
Ming classifications demarcating society.?° 

Although not a caste system because it did not legally enforce social 
statuses, the Ming hereditary categories of official, scholar, commoner, 
merchant, military, or artisan families meant that Ming candidates for 
officialdom were classified according to the original occupations of their 
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families, even when their immediate parents no longer pursued that oc- 
cupation.*” Such social classifications described a person’s official he- 
reditary lot (fen) and local status but often were out of date because of 
social circulation (see Chapter 8). Nevertheless, the information was 
duly recorded in all documents that permitted sons of eligible families to 
take licensing examinations. As they proceeded up the “ladder of suc- 
cess,” those who came from eligible families were still classified accord- 
ing to their family’s social status in the labor service register, even when 
their families had entered the upper elite as literati. In other words, late 
imperial society was much more fluid than the Ming classification of its 
labor sources pretended it was, and early Ming social classifications by 
the late Ming were anachronistic—so much so, the succeeding Qing dy- 
nasty stopped keeping track of family status in its registration docu- 
ments for civil examinations.*! 

By the eighteenth century, the yzn privilege, whereby sons of officials 
could inherit their student ranking without taking any examinations, 
had receded in social importance when compared with the Song and 
Ming periods. Such appointments, when made, were confined to minor 
positions in the central government or appointments as subprefect or 
magistrate. In the early Qing, quotas were set in each province for mer- 
chant sons (not sons of commoners who had become merchants) to take 
the civil examinations. For every ten such places, only one graduate was 
allowed, although in the early years the quota was not reached.” 

In 1786, the Qing court reiterated that education officials should not 
distinguish between those from commoner or merchant families when 
deciding on admission to dynastic schools, solidifying a policy begun 
in the early Ming when sons of merchants were enfranchised.* After 
1786, the examination papers of candidates for provincial examinations 
from merchant families were placed together with those of common- 
ers.°+ What mattered in the Qing registration process was what offi- 
cial positions a candidate’s family had held in the preceding three 
generations.» 

Concerning the social origins of provincial graduates from the late 
Ming to early Qing dynasty, we find about half were of commoner (minjt) 
social origins, which meant that their families had not been classified as 
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upper elites in the early Ming. By 1550, however, many “commoners” ac- 
tually were de facto part of the upper elite.*° For instance, Wang Yang- 
ming (1472-1528), the renowned military general and moral philosopher 
of the mid-Ming, came from a Zhejiang family originally classified as 
“commoners,” but his father, Wang Hua (1453-1522), had been the palace 
examination optimus in 1481 and risen to become minister of personnel in 
1507. Wang’s family had long been members of the local elite in Yuyao 
county in Ningbo prefecture in spite of their “commoner” status.*” 

The number of provincial graduates from official, artisanal, and mer- 
chant families was extremely small. Although few families were officially 
categorized as “merchant” in the early Ming, by the sixteenth century, 
those engaged in trade and commerce were still classified according to 
their family’s early social status as commoners, military, or artisanal fam- 
ilies. Interestingly, however, around 20 percent of the Ming provincial 
graduates came from military families (junjz), whether or not their fami- 
lies were by the late Ming still occupied with military matters. Military 
officer families were also producing up to 5-7 percent of provincial 
degree-holders. 

Comparable figures for the social origins of Ming palace graduates re- 
veal that for the early Ming period, 76-83 percent came from commoner 
families, whereas for the early Qing, usually 55-64 percent were com- 
moners. Those from special families constituted less than 10 percent, 
while over 25 percent of the palace degree-holders during the Ming were 
from military families. Usually another 3-4 percent were from military 
officer families that dated back to the early Ming. Under the Manchus, 
this group from military families was displaced by Qing bannermen and 
declined substantially. Graduates with military officer backgrounds also 
declined. Qing examinations records thereafter stopped keeping track of 
such information, in part because the Manchu banners became the new 
military elites. 

These findings are confirmed by Ping-ti Ho’s analysis of palace grad- 
uates from special statuses during the Ming dynasty.** The military 
family category usually constituted between 17 percent and 31 percent of 
all Ming civil palace degree-holders. If we add those who came from mili- 


tary officer families, the percentage of Ming military families producing 
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palace graduates increased over time from 18 percent to 36 percent. It is 
noteworthy that only 160 Ming palace graduates (less than 1 percent) 
came from official “literati-scholar” (rujz) families (usually translated as 
“Confucians”), while in Ho’s pool of 22,577 Ming palace graduates 
about 14,500 (56-80 percent over time, 64 percent overall) usually 
came from commoner families. Commoners thus became the largest 
category of provincial and palace degree-holders, even though so-called 
commoners usually were already members of local literati elites.*° 
Earlier research has underestimated the social status and fluidity of 
Ming military households. Changes in elite social status usually pre- 
ceded examination success, which confirmed and heightened that 
status.*° 

Elite households, such as the Zhuang lineage in Changzhou prefec- 
ture mentioned earlier, remained classified as commoner households 
despite their transition to the status of an upper gentry lineage in the late 
Ming. In the Ming, the Zhuangs produced a total of six palace degree- 
holders. In the Qing, the Zhuangs became a “super-lineage” that produced 
twenty-seven palace graduates and altogether ninety-seven degree- 
holders. Eleven Zhuangs entered the Hanlin Academy. As a combina- 
tion of literati families of immense wealth and prestige, they remained 
technically a “commoner” lineage.*! 

The importance of military families, who were bequeathed land and 
wealth in the early Ming by thankful rulers, can be traced to the success- 
ful translation of their early economic resources as military families into 
sufficient educational resources for their sons to compete successfully in 
the examination market. In addition, military families relied on the Ming 
military examinations to maintain their social status, although many 
chose the civil examinations to gain higher status and civilian office. 
Many men from military households rose to high office in the central 
bureaucracy and several became Grand Secretaries.” 

At least one assigned member had to fulfill family tax obligations. But 
the official statuses used to classify and measure Ming civil service can- 
didates were obsolete by 1600. This tells us how much had changed after 
1400. There was now unprecedented occupational fluidity among mer- 
chants and gentry and thus substantial circulation of elites into the ex- 


amination market. 
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Geographical Distributions of Examination Graduates 


Despite quotas for local and provincial degrees and regional quotas for 
palace graduates, the Ming and Qing bureaucracies never offset the fi- 
nancial advantages that particular prefectures and counties in the South 
had. They could translate such advantages into superior educations for 
the examination market. In the Yangzi delta, for instance, Suzhou and 
Changzhou prefectures usually ranked first and second in the Nanjing 
provincial examinations, with Suzhou frequently taking as many as 20 
percent of the places in the most competitive (“gold goes to the provin- 
cial graduate”) examinations. Although the first Ming emperor curtailed 
Suzhou’s preeminence in the late fourteenth century, Suzhou still pro- 
duced fifty top-ranked palace graduates from the Tang to the late Qing. 
Of these, nine Suzhou optim came during the Ming and twenty-six in 
the Qing. Nine times Suzhou took two of the top three places in the pal- 
ace examination. 

In the Northern Capital Region, local candidates competed with the 
sons of officials from other provinces for degrees. This flexible registra- 
tion for children of officials was exploited by southerners until the loop- 
hole was limited during the Qing. The number of classically literate 
candidates was much higher than in the North.** During the early Qing, 
a sizable number of candidates from other provinces received their provin- 
cial degrees in Being. In 1654, graduates from four southern provinces 
(Jiangnan [Jiangsu and Anhui], Zhejiang, and Fujian) took 20 percent of 
the degrees in Shuntian metropolitan examinations; in 1657, they took 
28 percent; and in 1660, 19 percent of the Northern Capital Region’s 
provincial quota went to candidates registered in the South. Outsiders 
made up a very small percentage of provincial graduates in the southern 
capital region of Nanjing during the Ming dynasty. The spillover of 
southern candidates to the examination in Being increased the South’s 
potential for palace degree-holders. 

For the dynasty as a whole, men from Jiangsu province constituted 43 
percent of all optemz in the Qing, with Suzhou accounting for over half of 
those, or 23 percent of all optimz. During the early Ming, candidates 
from Jiangxi and Zhejiang provinces outpaced Jiangsu in the palace 
degree-holder market. By the mid-Ming, the Yangzi delta led in producing 
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optimz. For both the Ming and Qing dynasties, more men from the 
Yangzi delta took the top places in the metropolitan and palace examina- 
tions. These trends are confirmed when we look at the provincial distri- 
bution of all Ming palace graduates for whom we have information (93 
percent). The two Yangzi delta provinces of Jiangsu and Anhui, taken 
together as “Jiangnan” (lit., “South of the Yangzi”), ranked first in pal- 
ace degree-holders from the mid-Ming (1473-1571) on, taking 16 percent 
of all places. Zhejiang finished second, taking 14 percent of the places, 
although it ranked first if the figures for Anhui were not added to Jiangsu. 
Thirty percent thus came from three provinces. 

Jiangxi province, which had been so prominent during the Song- 
Yuan-Ming transition in both political and cultural life, produced 17 
percent of palace graduates during the early Ming (1371-1472), ranking 
first in that century. During the mid-Ming, the percentage of Jiangxi 
palace degree-holders declined to 10 percent and for the late Ming fell 
further to 8 percent, less than half of its rate in the early Ming. Later, 
Jiangxi became a stronghold for Wang Yangming learning after Wang 
successfully led military campaigns between 1517 and 1519 against rebels 
there.*° 

The decline of Jiangxi in cultural eminence accelerated during the 
Qing. Increased downward mobility in the late fifteenth century and 
greater emigration to other provinces lessened Jiangxi influence and 
played a part in the decline of bureaucratic recruitment from the prov- 
ince. Jiangxi men also became embroiled in political controversies that 
diminished their impact at court after 1450.4° Meanwhile, the Yangzi delta 
provinces, because they hugged the southeast coastline and were home 
to the southern entrepdts along the Grand Canal, became the hub of late 
Ming commerce. A network of rivers, canals, and lakes linked the Yangzi 
River east and west and the Grand Canal north and south. Jiangnan took 
advantage of its strategic location in an interregional trading area linking 
north and south China to the middle and upper Yangzi regions. Jiangxi 
became a provincial backwater where fewer economic resources were 
translated into fewer educational resources for families and lineages.*” 

During early Qing, high numbers of palace degree-holders came from 
the more pacified northern provinces (95 percent of the palace graduates 
in 1646, for instance, came from Shandong, Henan, or Shanxi prov- 
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ince, or the Northern Capital Region centered on Bejing). After that, 
the South in general resumed its dominant influence in the examination 
market despite the Qing reimposition of the regional quota in effect for 
palace degrees since 1427.*° The quota system evolved in the eighteenth 
century to accommodate degree-holders in lesser provinces, particu- 
larly frontier areas in the Southwest and Northwest. Although the rank- 
ings of provinces in producing palace degree-holders did not change 
dramatically, the percentages coming from the leading provinces dur- 
ing the Ming and early Qing declined by about 2-3 percent in the late 
Qing. In contrast, frontier provinces in the late Qing dramatically in- 
creased their quotas, with Gansu in the Northwest increasing threefold 
and Guizhou in the Southwest almost quadrupling its number of palace 
degree-holders.*® 

The long-term centrality of the Yangzi delta in the late imperial ex- 
amination market remained in place, but it was challenged by the suc- 
cess of Fujian province in producing top candidates during the early 
Ming dynasty. In the late Qing, Fujian’s fortunes revived, when the pal- 
ace degree-holders increased 18 percent. Two prefectures in the prov- 
ince became the two leading producers of palace degrees in the period 
from 1776 to 1904. None had ranked among the top ten prefectures dur- 
ing the early and mid-Qing.”° Population increase also affected all prov- 
inces during the Qing dynasty. For Jiangnan, the number of palace 
degree-holders per mean population declined 63 percent, in Zhejiang 
the decline was 58 percent, and Fujian had a remarkable 73 percent 
drop. Only frontier provinces in the Southeast and Liaoning in the 
Northeast, where educational opportunities were expanding, showed 
statistical increases.”! 

Such geographical trends translated into power and influence in dy- 
nastic politics. The higher percentage of southerners in official life be- 
came a perennial problem in Ming politics, and the Qing changes in the 
quota system only offset the educational advantages of the South over 
other regions in the empire but had not eliminated them. The Ming and 
Qing government judiciously kept track of the numbers of graduates by 
province to keep the examination market reasonably fair and open empire- 
wide.” Nevertheless, at the pinnacle of power, only palace graduates, 
particularly those who finished at the top of their class and entered the 
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Hanlin Academy, transmitted their local and regional interests to the 
imperial bureaucracy. 


Time to Degree 


Finally, lack of overt social discrimination against the elderly distin- 
guished the civil examinations. In a society in which filial piety and re- 
spect for elders was a foundation of public and private morality, it made 
eminent sense to rulers, examiners, and candidates that all ages should 
be eligible to take civil examinations as many times as they could afford 
to and as long as their social and linguistic credentials remained intact. 
In fact, the examinations could alter perceptions of one’s social status in 
remarkable ways. Elderly licentiates, for example, would grovel before 
youthful provincial degree-holders because of their differentiated politi- 
cal status, which augmented the social status of a successful young man 
and diminished that of the failed elderly. Old failures contrasted with 
youthful prodigies within a public that honored the elderly but left room 
for unofficial stress on youth and mental vitality. 

In his eighteenth-century satirical novel The Scholars (Rulin waishi), 
the examination failure Wu Jingzi (1701-1754) exploited this theme in his 
depiction of a 1487 meeting between a younger licentiate who had passed 
the prefectural examination and an older village teacher in the temple 
school who was over sixty and had not yet qualified for the provincial 
degree: 


Ming dynasty scholars called all those who passed the prefectural 
examination “classmates,” and those who only qualified for this ex- 
amination “juniors.” A young man in his teens who passed was 
considered senior to an unsuccessful candidate, even if the latter 
were eighty years old. It was like the case of a concubine. A woman 
is called “new wife” when she marries, and later “mistress”; but a 


concubine remains “new wife” even when her hair is white.*” 


Records profiling Ming civil examination success in Fujian province 
also recorded the wide range in the ages of candidates who passed the 
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civil examinations, as if success on the relentless examinations were a 
mark of both precociousness and endurance. Over forty degree-holders 
in Ming Fujian were between thirteen and nineteen swz, which is not 
surprising given how early young men began to memorize the Four 
Books and one of the Five Classics. More than eighty Fujian graduates 
were over eighty su (= “years”; see the “Conventions” chapter), however, 
with some over 100 when they entered the examination compounds. One 
was appointed prefect at the age of 104.°4 

Given the memorization requirements, less before 1756 and consider- 
ably more after 1793, boys who achieved provincial graduate status be- 
fore they were twenty were heralded as prodigies. One was old if at forty 
sut he was still taking qualifying examinations. Old men were known to 
explain classical passages to younger candidates in the examination 
compound in exchange for essays written by the younger man in the lat- 
est styles.” Authorities noted that in licensing examinations, the regis- 
tration forms often indicated that the candidate was a youth and yet the 
person taking the examination was sometimes forty or fifty saz. Examin- 
ers scolded education officials for not checking the person actually en- 
tering to take the examination.© 

The few who passed the prohibitively competitive Ming and Qing 
dynasty provincial examinations—usually less than 5 percent—were 
typically in their mid- to late twenties. During the sixteenth century, 
most provincial graduates (63 percent) in Nanjing were between twenty- 
one and thirty, and only 26 percent were between thirty-one and forty. 
The youngest graduate was fifteen saz, while the oldest was fifty. When 
we compare such Ming provincial results in Nanking with those in the 
Qing period, we find that the age at which candidates typically became 
provincial graduates in the nineteenth century increased. During the 
Ming, only 7-8 percent had been over forty, with none over fifty swz, 
while in the Qing 15-17 percent were over forty swz. Over 3 percent of all 
palace degree-holders in 1835 and 1851 were over fifty. This age shift was 
due to the sudden increase of material to master after 1793, which took 
candidates more time. 

The 1894 optimus, Zhang Jian, who qualified at the youthful age of 
eighteen su in 1871 for the Jiangnan provincial examination, failed at 
this level five times before he finally passed in 1885, ranking second at 
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the age of thirty-three. This age of passing was typical for 20 percent of 
the provincial candidates. During the intervening years between 1871 
and 1885, Zhang had been required to take and pass several renewal and 
requalifying examinations to remain eligible. After his belated success 
in the provincial examination, it took Zhang five tries (1886, 1889, 1890, 
1892, and 1894) before he successfully passed the metropolitan exami- 
nation at the age of forty-two. He ranked only sixtieth on the metropoli- 
tan examination, but Zhang placed tenth on a reexamination and fin- 
ished first on the 1894 palace examination. He entered the Hanlin 
Academy as a compiler. His fame as an optimus rested on almost twenty 
years of examination failure, during which he persevered to succeed.”’ 

When old men in their eighties increasingly qualified for provincial 
examinations in the late Qing, they were typically rewarded with sec- 
ondary list (fubang) honors even when they failed. The Qianlong em- 
peror rewarded all old men who took the metropolitan examination in 
1736. In the 1852 provincial examinations, there were thirteen men over 
ninety swz, for example, and they were each awarded the provincial de- 
gree. In addition, the sixty-five candidates over eighty sui were granted 
fubang status. There were seventeen candidates over ninety saz in 1853, 
with seventy-nine over eighty.°8 

Comparing the ages of the optiumus for both the Ming and Qing dy- 
nasties, we find that in the Ming about 13 percent of all optim: for whom 
we have information were under twenty-five swz. In the Qing this per- 
centage decreased significantly to 6 percent. Over half of the fifty-five 
Ming optimz were between 26 and 35; in the Qing this remained roughly 
the same. For the Ming, 83 percent of the optim were between 26 and 
45, for the Qing 86 percent. Older optim (over 46 suc) increased from 
only 4 percent in the Ming to about 8 percent in the Qing. In general, 
fewer youths and more older men were chosen as optimz from the Ming 
to the Qing, with the average age moving from thirty-three to thirty-six. 
Consequently, Zhang Jian was a fairly typical, although somewhat older, 
optimus in 1894. Most, like him, had failed provincial and metropolitan 
examinations several times over ten to twenty years of their adult lives 
before they arrived at the pinnacle. The emotional costs of such delayed 
success will be assessed in the next chapter. 

Very few Ming palace graduates were under twenty, and most were 


between twenty-six and forty-five saz. During the Qing, 72 percent of all 
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palace graduates were between twenty-six and forty-five. In 1868, 15 per- 
cent were twenty-five or under; in 1894, the rate was 11 percent. Only 6 
percent of optimz during the Qing were under twenty-five. As the num- 
ber of candidates for the provincial degree increased in the Qing, their 
average age also increased. But the percentage of those over fifty suz de- 
clined from 5 percent in 1835 to less than 1 percent in 1894. Younger 
candidates were more in tune with the stylistic changes associated with 
late Qing examination essays. Reintroduction of poetry questions in the 
late eighteenth century also made a difference. Thus, older candidates 
failed at a higher rate than in the past. 

Examiners reported the unusual increase in older candidates with 
great concern, because they realized that old men were failing the exami- 
nations over and over again at a time when population increase had pro- 
hibitively outpaced examination places. In the 1699 Shuntian provincial 
examination, for example, a Guangdong literatus of over 100 swz was led 
into the Beying examination compound at night with full pomp and cir- 
cumstance by his great-grandson, who held a lantern and a placard an- 
nouncing him as “a hundred year-old in the examination compound” to 
commemorate the event.°? At the other extreme, the Qianlong emperor 
commanded examiners in 1770 to pass two youths, one eleven and the 
other thirteen saz, at the Shuntian provincial examination to encourage 
young prodigies. In 1784, the increase in elderly candidates for the jin- 
shi became alarming. A memorial noted that among the metropolitan 
candidates that year, one was over ninety, twenty were over eighty, and 
five were over seventy suz. The emperor ordered officials to give them 
special awards, even though they did not pass the examination.” In 1826, 
a 104-year-old candidate, again from Guangdong, failed the metropolitan 
examination but was symbolically assigned to the Imperial School.” 

Such alarming trends were confirmed by contemporary Western ob- 
servers: “In what land but China would it be possible to find examples of 
a grandfather, son, and grandson all competing in the same examination 
for the same degree, age and indomitable perseverance being rewarded 


at the age of eighty years by the long-coveted honour?” 


By its duration and elaboration from the Ming to Qing, the late imperial 


civil examinations became a dynamic force in reproducing the character 
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of Chinese state and society on terms that each dynasty and its cooperat- 
ing literati reset for themselves. Classical learning, literati prestige, dy- 
nastic power, and cultural practice were accommodated to this testing 
system to such a degree that the examination system in the Ming-Qing 
era functioned, fairly or not, as a measurable arbiter of elite culture, poli- 
tics, and society. Civil examinations could not dictate to the society at 
large, nor could literati elites simply dictate the curriculum to the goy- 
ernment (see Chapter 1). In educational terms, however, the examination 
system communicated educational authority via state and society from 
one generation to the next.®4 

The literati and merchant groups, who competed in the Ming-Qing 
civil examination market described in this chapter, were constantly under 
demographic pressure. By 1850, the institutions designed in the early 
Ming had not changed enough to keep pace with the demographics of 
the society at large. As the population more than doubled in Qing times 
to 450 million in 1850, the numbers of palace and provincial degree- 
holders remained relatively stagnant. Competition for degrees at all levels, 
from the county to the capital, became prohibitive. The resulting higher 
and higher memorization standards were a response to increased com- 
petition in the examination market.™ 

We turn now to the popular, literary, and classical forms of knowl- 
edge that informed the examination curriculum and late imperial literati 
culture. We will address many cultural dimensions that existed outside 
the precincts of the civil examinations themselves. The cultural and re- 
ligious forms and the popular images were not mere epiphenomena, hol- 
low rhetoric, or superstitious belief that grew out of an autocratic politi- 
cal regime wedded to a savvy literati elite. Had they been empty cultural 
forms, the examination process would not have lasted until 1905, nor 
would it have voluntarily drawn into its “cultural prisons” the “best and 
brightest” of the empire. 


CHAPTER 5 


Anxiety, Dreams, and the 


Examination Life 


OUNG AND OLD brought different experiences into the examination 
Y compound. The rituals of success lured the immature. Repeated 
failures tortured older men still seeking an elusive degree. Their emotional 
tensions, based on years of hopeful preparation for boys, and even more 
years of bitter defeat for men, represented the human response to the dy- 
nasty’s examination compounds. Its venues were places of opportunity for 
the youths trying to break in and “cultural prisons” for the old men who 
never made it out.' Mental pressure to succeed molded individual charac- 
ter. For most, persistence, symbolized by the career of optimus Zhang Jian 
(see Chapter 4), was a way of life. Others channeled what tormented them 
into elite and popular expression and, occasionally, political resistance. 

Civil examinations mediated the classical discourse of “Way learn- 
ing” and literati everyday lives. Tensions, which brought a few fame and 
fortune but left most dealing with disappointment, were catalysts.” Lite- 
rati often turned to religion and the mantic arts to channel their emo- 
tional responses to the competitive examinations. Shang Yanliu, the last 
Qing tertius in the 1904 palace examination, wrote about his cousin’s 


examination experiences: 


In 1891 at the age of twenty, my [brilliant] cousin passed the provin- 


cial examination and became a provincial graduate. However, upon 
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his return the following year to Guangzhou [Canton], from the met- 
ropolitan examination in Peking, he fell ill and died soon after. My 
mother said to me, “Too much intelligence shortens one’s life— 
better be a bit stupid like you.” 


Sigmund Freud’s account of treating a student preparing for his doc- 
toral examinations for “mental exhaustion” is similarly informative. It 


leads Freud to a discussion of dreams and occultism: 


One day I was visited by a highly intelligent young man, a student 
preparing for his final examinations for a doctorate, but unable to 
take them since, as he complained, he had lost all interest and power 
of concentration and even any faculty for orderly memory. . . . The 
influence of psychoanalysis restored his ability to work, and he left 
me in order to go in for his examinations; but after he had passed 
them successfully he came back to me for a short time in the autumn 


of that year.* 


Those who failed civil examinations often mocked the selection pro- 
cess in popular novels, such as Wu Jingz1’s (1701-1754) The Scholars and 
vernacular stories by Pu Songling (1640-1715). Such narratives framed the 
examination process from the angle of the failures. Because such works ap- 
pealed to both elites and nonelites, we should problematize the “popular- 
elite” dichotomy by showing the fluid interaction between both.’ Re- 
corded dreams and auspicious events were manifest, nonofficial accounts 
of the collective mental tensions of the examination candidates, which the 
public used to explain their individual success or failure.° 

Boys and men, given the gender ideology of their patriarchal society, 
directly experienced the anxiety engendered by examinations. Fathers 
and mothers, sisters and extended relatives, were not immune. They 
shared in the experience and offered comfort, solace, and encourage- 
ment, but the direct experience of success or failure belonged to the mil- 
lions of male examination candidates who competed against increas- 
ingly difficult odds. A deep social and political chasm separated the 
official classical standards of the examiners from the religious strategies 


candidates were willing to appropriate therapeutically to ease their fears. 
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Literati frustration was the common theme since medieval examina- 
tions.’ The levels of memorization, wide reading in classical works, and 
years of training required to write classical essays (and regulated verse 
after 1756) entailed a childhood and young adulthood that sons of elites 
shared over time, across generations, and empire-wide across linguistic 
and geographic barriers. Those who short-circuited the educational re- 
gime by cleverly mastering model examination essays and leaving the task 
of memorization to others were nonetheless classically literate, if they 
hoped to get beyond the local licensing and qualifying examinations. 

Classical illiteracy could be disguised in local tests, but the illiterate 
were weeded out in provincial examinations, where corruption inside 
the examination compound or examiner bribery were more telling alter- 
nate routes for classical literates to gain provincial and metropolitan de- 
grees. In Ming times, the triennial provincial examination market grew 
from 50,000 to 75,000 candidates and from 100,000 to 150,000 in the 
Qing. The challenge no longer was to demonstrate classical literacy, 
which was the cultural divider for boys in local examinations, but to 
write elegant 8-legged essays that would stand out in a sea of young and 
old men who had honed their writing skills for decades. If someone clas- 
sically illiterate bought a lower degree, he was exposed quickly enough if 
he had bribed his way into office. The Qing court always watched for 
such consequences.® 

Examination success usually meant career success, but what success 
meant in terms of careers changed dramatically from Ming to Qing. All 
but palace degree-holders were down classed by the late Ming, and in 
the Qing even palace degree-holders frequently had to wait years to gain 
an appointment as a magistrate or prefect if they passed in the bottom 
tier. We have seen that social prestige, legal privileges, and corvée labor 
exemptions kept most commoner families competing in the examination 
market. The diminishing opportunities for examination success by the 
nineteenth century exacerbated human frailties. No dynasty ever faced a 
demographic expansion of elites commensurate with the Qing, from 250 
million in 1650 to 350 million by 1800.° 

Growing up a male member of an elite family during Ming and 
Qing presupposed long-standing patterns of socialization. Adults de- 
fined childhood for millions of young men in terms of daily preparation. 
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Literati anxiety and frustrations went hand in hand. “Male anxiety” was 
an elite social, medical, and intellectual phenomenon generated by the 
historical experiences of men as individuals and within family life. 
There was no single response to this emotional pressure. There were, 
however, discernible patterns in how Chinese elites dealt with the di- 
verse mental tensions that the relentless machinery of examination life 


engendered." 


Memorization and the Sociology of Classicism before 1850 


Civil examinations were a social spectacle in counties, provincial capi- 
tals, and Being, which complemented the political spectacle inside ex- 
amination compounds. Frequently the rites of passage from childhood 
to young adult in wealthy families were measured by the number of clas- 
sical texts that a child mastered at a particular age. “Capping” of a young 
boy between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one, for example, implied 
that he had mastered all of the Four Books and one of the Five Classics, 
the minimum requirement before 1787 to compete in local civil service 
examinations." 

Although “Way learning” scholars had criticized rote learning in fa- 
vor of moral self-cultivation and intellectual awakening since the Song 
dynasty, one of the ironies of the Ming-Qing examination regime was 
that it required careful memorization of Cheng-Zhu annotations of the 
Classics to succeed in the degree market. Rote learning cut against the 
grain of moral cultivation, because the examinations had no means to 
measure morality directly or determine whether the memorization of “Way 
learning” brought with it increased intellectual awakening. Good writ- 
ing was the assumed mark ofa cultivated literatus, but there were enough 


counterexamples to challenge that notion. 


Memorization as a Mental Technology 


A common Ming saying was “To bequeath a case full of gold does not 
compare to teaching a son one Classic.””? The traditions of composition 
in imperial China were rehearsed orally in a student’s ability to recall 
verbatim a classical text. The oral and the written went together, en- 
hancing both literacy and memory (see Figure 5.1). 
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Figure 5.1. The 1430 optimus writes from memory. Ming zhuangyuan tukao 


[Illustrated survey of optimi during the Ming dynasty]. Compiled by Gu 
Dingchen and Gu Zuxun. 1607 edition. 
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Classical literacy was formed through a three-stage learning process: 
(1) memorization of Chinese graphs; (2) reading the Four Books, one of 
the Five Classics (until 1786 when all the Classics had to be memorized), 
and Dynastic Histories; and (3) composition. 

For educated men (and women), the ability to write elegant examina- 
tion essays was the crowning achievement. This learning process began 
with rote memorization during childhood, continued with youthful 
reading, and concluded with mature writing. As a graded sequence of 
learning, the foundation was long hours of oral memorization spent by 
children ages three to eight swz. Premodern literati believed that the mem- 
ory (jixing) was strongest at an early age, whereas understanding was a 
gradual achievement that derived from mastering the literary language 
and its moral and historical content. Chinese thought that students were 
educable at age five or six, but mature learning could commence only 
when they reached fifteen sa7.'4 

But first children mastered written forms by tracing Chinese charac- 
ters from memory (see Figure 5.2). Usually before they entered clan or 
temple schools at age eight, students had already memorized the Thou- 
sand Character Text (Qianzi wen) and Hundred Surnames (Baijia xing) 
primers, which dated from the Song. In addition, they mastered the 
Three Character Classic (Sanzi jing), which was a “Way learning” tract 
attributed to Wang Yinglin (1223-1296) in the early Yuan.’ Altogether 
these three famous primers contained about 1,500 different written char- 
acters within their total of 2,636 graphs. Preschool sessions at home, often 


'6 enabled students to memorize the im- 


under the guidance of mothers, 
portant sequences and combinations of written graphs that were pecu- 
liar to the classical written language.'’ The memorization of primers was 
reinforced by calligraphy practice.'* The Reverend Justus Doolittle de- 


scribed the situation he found in 1865: 


Pupils do not study, in school, books on mathematics, geography, 
and the natural sciences, but the writings of Confucius and Men- 
cius. These they are required to commit to memory, and recite with 
their backs toward the book. This is called “backing the book.” They 
are not taught in classes, but each studies the book he pleases, taking 


a longer or shorter lesson according to his ability. They all study out 
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Figure 5.2. The 1463 optimus learning characters as a child. Ming zhuangyuan 
tukao [Illustrated survey of optimz during the Ming dynasty]. Compiled by Gu 
Dingchen and Gu Zuxun. 1607 edition. 
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loud, oftentimes screaming at the top of their voices. They first learn 
the sounds of the characters, so as to recite them memoriter. After 
years of study they acquire an insight into their meaning and use. 
They commence to write when they begin going to school, tracing 
the characters given them as patterns on paper by means of hair pen- 
cil and China ink. It requires an immense amount of practice to 


write the language correctly and rapidly." 


Educators as diverse as Cheng Duanli (1271-1345) in the Yuan and 
the 1821 provincial graduate Wang Yun (1784-1854) in the Qing empha- 
sized tracing the characters in primers as the best way to improve cal- 
ligraphy. Cheng thought that students should over time increase their 
tracing from 1,500 to 4,000 characters a day.*° Wang noted that knowl- 
edge of characters was the primary constituent of classical literacy. 
Reading and writing began only after children memorized about 2,000 
different graphs.”! 

Next began the memorization of the Four Books and, during the Ming 
dynasty, one of the Five Classics (all five were required after 1786). If 
minimal classical literacy (i.e., “primer literacy”) required mastery of 
2,000 different characters, students generally increased that total steadily 
to the 10,000 characters common in the Classics, which were required 
for full classical literacy.”? Poetry, which was important for classical lit- 
eracy in Tang-Song examinations, was restored as part of the civil ex- 
aminations after 1756. The paleographical dictionary Analysis of Char- 
acters as an Explanation of Writing (Shuowen jrezt), compiled by Xu 
Shen (58-147) during the Later Han dynasty, contained 9,373 different 
characters arranged according to 530 radicals (bushou), a framework that 
despite modification remained the basic organization in most premod- 
ern and modern classical dictionaries.” 

Because of requirements to compose poetry, rhyme-prose, and belles 
lettres, several scholars produced rhyming and pronunciation dictionar- 
ies as examination aids during the Tang and Song dynasties.** During 
the Qing dynasty, the Kangxz Dictionary, completed in 1716, grouped 
47,030 different characters under 214 radicals. Altogether there were 
about 48,000 characters in late imperial times, but many of them were 


variants.” 
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Literati educators scheduled the memorization process based on the 
number of graphs. Wang Chang (1725-1806), a private academy teacher 
in the heyday of Ancient Learning, when all of the Five Classics were 
required, told incoming students at his academy in Nanchang, Jiangxi, 
in 1789 that the total number of repeating graphs (or repeating “words”) 
in each Classic were 40,848 in the Poetry Classic; 27,134 in the Documents; 
24,437 in the Change; 98,994 in the Record of Rites (which included the 
Great Learning and the Doctrine of the Mean); and 15,984 in the Springs 
and Autumns annals. Wang enthusiastically predicted that it would take 
students only 690 days, if they were diligent, to recite the more than 
200,000 words in these five texts.”° 

Using the “Thirteen Classics” of the Tang and Song dynasties as his 
baseline, Miyazaki Ichisada approximates the character count for words 
by including the Four Books, Five Classics, and commentaries to the 
Springs and Autumns, which suggests that candidates for Tang-Song 
civil examinations had to memorize about 570,000 repeating graphs. Note 
that in Table 5.1 the word counts that were part of the examination 


requirements.”” 


Table 5.1. Character Count for Words in the “Thirteen Classics.” 


Books Characters Requirement 
Analects 11,705 Required in Ming-Qing 
Mencius 34,685 Required in Ming-Qing 
Filial Piety 1,903 Required until 1787 
Change 24,107 Optional in Ming-Qing 
Documents 25,700 Optional in Ming-Qing 
Poetry 39,234 Optional in Ming-Qing 
Zuo Commentary 196,845 Optional in Ming-Qing 
Gongyang zhuan 44,075 Optional in Ming-Qing 
Guliang zhuan 41,512 Optional in Ming-Qing 
Rites of Zhou 45,806 Not required 
Decorum Ritual 56,624 Not required 
Record of Rites (includes Great 99,010 Optional in Ming-Qing 
Learning and Doctrine of the 
Mean, which were required) 
Total 621,206 518,000 required after 1786; 


(Optional = 470,000) Four Books: about 75,000; 
Five Classics: about 470,000 
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On the basis of this formidable, although somewhat anachronistic, list, 
Miyazaki estimates that at the rate of 200 characters a day, it would take 
s1x years to memorize about 400,000 characters, even when most charac- 
ters repeated, a less confident view than Wang Chang’s estimate of 690 
days for 200,000 words.”* Wang’s optimistic account is confirmed by 
Shang Yanliu, the last Qing tertiws on the 1904 civil palace examination: 


Before I reached the age of twelve, my course of studies to prepare for 
the examinations consisted of the above mentioned [classical] pro- 
gram. When one comes to think of it, wouldn’t it seem too much to 
ask of a five to twelve-year old boy to not only study so many texts, 
including the Four Books and Five Classics, but to memorize them 
and to expect him to understand and explain them as well? In actual- 
ity, as long as one studied everyday without interruption, this could 


be achieved—there was nothing strange or miraculous about it.?9 


Legends of youths who had committed prodigious amounts of infor- 
mation to memory were often recounted. Ni Heng from Shandong proy- 
ince during the Later Han dynasty was remembered for his ability on his 
travels to memorize at a single glance all the characters of the Seven 
Classics officially inscribed on hundreds of stone stele. Ni failed to recite 
only two graphs, which were missing from the stele themselves.°*” Later 
in the Ming, Sang Yue, who took his provincial degree in 1465 and be- 
came a local education official, when asked why he would throw away or 
burn his books, replied that he had always been able memorize any book 
that caught his eye. “It’s already inside me,” he exclaimed.”! 

For those without photographic memories, instruction in mnemonic 
skills was part of the repertoire in imperial China, where oral recitation 
was aided by rhyming characters, four-character jingles, and the tech- 
nique of writing matching and balanced antithetical pairs of characters. 
Wang Yun and most educators made the memorization of two-character 
phrases a major building block of a classical memory. After the poetry 
question was added in 1756, which required candidates to compose 
Tang dynasty regulated verse, the requirements of balance, symmetry, 


and antithetical lines became more pronounced.” 
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To facilitate composing classically literate essays, the Kangxi emperor 
ordered the Thesaurus Arranged by Rhymes (Peiwen yunfu) to be com- 
piled for candidates in 1704, which was completed in 1711 and reprinted 
in 1720. It classified phrases and allusions according to the rhymes of 
over 10,000 different characters used as the last character in a passage. 
Under each entry, the editors illustrated its literary uses. The Thesaurus 
conveniently organized pairs of parallel phrases for examination candi- 
dates for easy memorization.”? 

Writing in 1923, the chancellor of Beying University Cai Yuanpei 
(1868-1940), who passed the special 1890 civil metropolitan examina- 
tion and entered the Hanlin Academy in 1892,** described such learning 


techniques in modernist terms in his memoirs: 


Balanced, antithetical clauses are a technique for constructing phrases 
that started with one character and extended to four characters. 
Writing five character phrases or more would have been writing po- 
etry, [not essays]. This allowed for free construction without hav- 
ing to present model phrases first. Using antithesis, not only nouns, 
verbs, and adjectives were paired, but among nouns, animals, 
plants, minerals, utensils, and homes, and among adjectives, colors, 
qualities, and numbers could also be matched. ... Other cases 
were obtained through analogy. In addition, when we composed 
antithetical clauses, we also discriminated among the four tones. 
Characters in even tone, for example, were paired with others of 


even tone.*” 


When Chinese learned that the Jesuit missionary Matteo Ricci (1552- 
1610) had a prodigious memory, which was based on the medieval Euro- 
pean art of remembering, they invited him to present his mnemonic de- 
vices. The governor of Jiangxi province asked Ricci to teach his 
techniques to the governor’s three sons then preparing for the civil ex- 
aminations. Ricci used his memory skills to augment literati interest in 
Christianity. Given the usefulness of such memory techniques and 
printed primers to convey vocabulary and doctrine, the Jesuits con- 


structed their own classical primer, which was entitled The Catholic 
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Four-Character Classic (Tianzhu shengjiao sizi jing), as a means to cre- 
ate a popular classical catechism to spread the foreign faith.*° 


Scope of the Classical Curriculum 


Cheng Duanli, who worked in local government schools during the 
Yuan dynasty, prepared a reading schedule for his clan school, which 
was influential as a model classical curriculum during the Ming and Qing. 
It is worth detailing the reading regime that Cheng formulated for 
youths to master the “Way learning” orthodoxy and prepare for civil 


examinations:?” 


Preschool Classical Readings (before the age of eight saz) 


¢ Glosses for characters on nature and principles (Xingli zixun) 
Optional alternative: Thousand Character Text or other primers 
such as the Search for Knowledge by Children (Mengqiu). 

¢ What all local youthful candidates should know (Tongzt xuzht) 
A primer by Zhu Xi. 


Classical Readings in School (after the age of eight until fourteen or 
fifteen) 


¢ Elementary Learning (Xtaoxue): An anthology of classical 
selections compiled by Zhu Xi.** 

¢ Four Books in order (required at all levels of civil examinations): 
° Great Learning: text and commentaries 
¢ Analects: text only 
¢ Mencius: text only 
¢ Doctrine of the Mean: text only 

¢ Seven Classics in order (one required at all levels of civil 
examinations):°? 

¢ Filial Piety (required for Ming-Qing “discourse” questions) 

* Change: complement with Song “Way learning” commentaries 

¢ Documents: text only 

¢ Poetry: text only 

¢ Decorum Ritual and Record of Rites: text only 

¢ Rituals of Zhou: text only 


¢ Springs and Autumns: text and three Han commentaries 
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Advanced Classical Training (after the age of fifteen) 


¢ Parsing of Phrases in the Great Learning (Daxue zhangju), by 
Zhu Xi 
* Collected Notes to the Analects (Lunyu jizhu), by Zhu Xi 
* Collected Notes to the Mencius (Mengzi jizhu), by Zhu Xi 
¢ Parsing of Phrases in the Doctrine of the Mean (Zhongyong 
zhangju), by Zhu X1 
* Questions on the Analects (Lunyu huowen), by Zhu Xi: compare 
with Lunyu jizhu 

* Questions on the Mencius (Mengzt huowen), by Zhu Xi: compare 
with Mengzi jizhu 

¢ Review original text of Classics by copying out portions from 
memory. 

¢ Take three to four years to master the six rules of character 
formation.*° 

Except for its focus on the “Thirteen Classics,” Cheng’s curriculum 
was emulated in the Ming and Qing civil examination curriculum, which 
emphasized mastery of the Four Books and one of the Five Classics. 
From 1645 until 1757, the Qing curriculum for provincial and metropoli- 
tan examinations was exactly as it had been during the Ming dynasty 
from 1384 to 1643. Table 5.2 shows the early Qing format for the civil 
examinations. If a student could cope with intense rote training, he 
could try his hand at passing the licensing examinations as early as age 
fifteen, although most young men rarely achieved licentiate status before 
age twenty-one. 

In perhaps the best documented case of a late imperial “examination 
life,’ Zhang Jian (b. 1853), the 1894 palace examination optimus at the 
age of forty-one suz, began at the age of four (three years old in Western 
chronology) to learn the Thousand Character Text from his father. At 
sixteen he was ready to take the county licensing examination in 1868, 
requiring classical essays and regulated verse, which he passed (see Fig- 
ure 5.3).! 

If we compare Cheng Duanli’s early fourteenth-century list with the 
classical curriculum that Zhang Jian followed in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, we find many parallels, despite differences, which demonstrate the 
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Table 5.2. Early Qing Format of Provincial and Metropolitan Civil Service 
Examinations, 1646-1756. 


Session No. No. of Questions 
One 
1. Four Books 3 quotations 
2. Change 4 quotations (optional) 
3. Documents 4 quotations (optional) 
4. Poetry 4 quotations (optional) 
5. Annals 4 quotations (optional) 
6. Rites 4 quotations (optional) 
Two 
1. Discourse 1 quotation 
2. Documentary style 3 documents 
3. Judicial terms 5 terms 
Three 
1. Policy questions 5 essays 


Note: On session one, all candidates were expected to specialize on one of the Five Classics. 


educational continuity of the classical curriculum for elites from 1315 to 
1756, when the curriculum was significantly revamped. The major dif- 
ference was the return of poetry, particularly Tang regulated verse, to 
the civil examinations in the middle of the eighteenth century. The con- 
tent of Zhang’s education is listed below by the age in su at which he 


studied a particular text: 


Age 4-5: Thousand Character Text 
5-1: Three Character Classic 

Hundred Surnames 
Works on poetry (required on civil examinations since 1756) 
Filial Piety Classic 
Great Learning 
Doctrine of the Mean 
Analects 
Mencius 
Poetry Classic 
Classical writing primers*® 

12: Recite Four Books from memory 
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13: Review Four Books and Five Classics 
Erya (Progress toward correctness) dictionary 


Poetry exercises“! 


14: Record of Rites 
Springs and Autumns 
Zuo Commentary 
Composition exercises*® 

15: Rituals of Zhou 
Decorum Ritual 

17: Historical collections, such as Zizhi tongjian gangmu 
(Condensation of the Comprehensive Mirror of History), 
attributed to Zhu Xi 


Zhang’s readings represented an ordered chronology, starting with ele- 
mentary texts before mastering the more difficult Four Books and Five 
Classics (all were required in Zhang’s time). Composition, defined as the 
ability to write well using classical Chinese forms about the Four Books 
and Five Classics and the ability to compose poetry in regulated verse, 
represented the culmination of the transition from childhood to young 
student.*° Historical readings were needed to handle policy questions in 
provincial, metropolitan, and palace examinations. 

By his sixteenth birthday, Zhang Jian passed the local examination in 
his home county in Jiangsu province, although he ranked below number 
200 on the final roll. The same year, Zhang passed the prefectural licens- 
ing examination to become a licentiate, and two years later he finished in 
the first tier on the qualifying examination. At the age of eighteen, Zhang 
proceeded to the next level of examinations at the provincial capital, 


where he would have a much harder time.*” 


Essay Writing and Formation of a Writing Elite 


The key cultural difference between an education requiring full classical 
literacy and one needed to read more popular vernacular works was that 
in the former the ability to write took precedence. The regimen for read- 
ing described above for civil examination candidates was not intended 
to create a “reading public,” although a “reading elite” was a by-product 
of the training. They were in training, via memorization and calligraphy 
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Figure 5.3. The 1391 optimus reading at home. Ming zhuangyuan tukao 
[Illustrated survey of optim during the Ming dynasty]. Compiled by Gu 
Dingchen and Gu Zuxun. 1607 edition. 
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practice, to become members of a “writing elite,” men whose essays 
would mark each as a classically trained literatus who could write his 
way to fame, fortune, and power via examination essays.*® 

Reading alone was insufficient in such a cultural context. Composi- 
tion was the final stage ofa classical education. To write classical Chinese 
well was to perform a literary art appreciated by an elite audience that 
could not only read the product but could also understand and repro- 
duce the prosodic rules that underlay the score. The limitation, control, 
and selection of the “writing elite,” not the enlargement of the “reading 
public,” were the dynasty’s primary goals in using civil examinations to 
select officials.*° 

To write with technical proficiency and aesthetic sensibility was the 
sine qua non of the literatus as a man of culture. From the point of view of 
the court and the bureaucracy, classical composition ensured common 
linguistic traits and classical memories in officialdom. From the angle of 
the literatus, however, to write was to engage in a form of culture (wen) 
that allowed the literatus to reach back to the ancients and enunciate the 
truths of his predecessors. Both the needs of Ming and Qing imperial 
orthodoxy and the acute cultural sensibilities of educated men were met 
and compromised in the examination regime. It was not a one-way impe- 
rial hegemony based simply on political or social power (see Chapter 1). 

The task was to train youths to think and write using classical forms 
once they had attained classical literacy. To write about the Four Books 
and Five Classics required a literatus “to speak in the place of the sages” 
(dai shengren liyan). A child could memorize characters, chant poetry 
lines, and master balanced, antithetical phrases, but a full classical edu- 
cation required a level of understanding and thinking that only a young 
adult could bring to fruition in an essay.°” For example, Zhang Xue- 
cheng (1738-1801), who spent much of his career teaching classical writing 
at private academies while waiting for a political appointment, described 


the transition from child to adulthood in terms of writing: 


Today, when I have a boy compose an essay, even if it is just a string 
of several words, he should complete the sentence... . It should 
proceed from small to large, from brief to long, to enable him to 


grasp that even a three- or five-word phrase is not too little and that 
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several hundreds and thousands of words are not too many. It’s just 
like an infant whose organs and bones are already complete, and he 


grows into a man.”! 


As youths grew in writing skills they could write longer and more 
complicated essays. Zhang Xuecheng thought that the whole essay mat- 
tered more than its parts. Focus on the latter represented a piecemeal 
approach, which Zhang thought a child could successfully mimic but not 
necessarily understand. As the boy reached maturity, most others stressed 
the parts to prepare the whole essay. They trained children to write 
parts of the 8-legged essay separately before they could link them to- 
gether into a coherent essay. Both sides were agreed, however, that young 
children were incapable of writing meaningful essays. Numerous writ- 
ing primers were devised to try to facilitate the transition from reading 
to writing.” 

Wang Yun thought a student was ready to write essays at sixteen swz. 
Like Zhang Xuecheng, he used a metaphor of physical growth and matu- 
ration to describe how a child progressed from early memorization to 
the adult ability to compose essays. Prosodic rules could be learned me- 
chanically, but the aesthetic sensibility needed to appreciate style and 
moral content took time. Because of the civil examinations, even those 
like Zhang who expressed doubts about the usefulness of the 8-legged 
essay chose it to teach writing.®® The transition from memorized child- 
hood phrases to serious essays was also mediated by the use of gram- 
matical particles, which enabled the prose writer to navigate from the 
balanced pieces of literary form to a thematically tightly conceived clas- 
sical essay.°* 

Many teachers of writing saw the 8-legged essay as a necessary evil, 
but they challenged the usual methods for teaching this mechanical form 
by first showing students how to emulate ancient-style prose essays of 
the great Tang and Song masters, which underwent revivals in both the 
late Ming and Qing.®® Many in the Qing thought these ancient-style 
prose pieces were the origins of the 8-legged essay form during the Song, 
before the examination essay took a more mechanical, rule-like direction 
in the Ming. Zhang Xuecheng thought the 8-legged essay too difficult for 


beginning students and started with smaller sections.*© 
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Throughout the late empire, however, prose composition remained 
trapped between the ideals of classical educators such as Zhang Xue- 
cheng and the centrality of the classical essay (and regulated poetry in 
Zhang’s time) for personal, family, and lineage success.°” Few students 
could separate the classical essay as a literary form from its careerist po- 
litical and social context. The many that railed against it, as we will see, 
eventually took matters into their own hands and made a virtue out of 
necessity by presenting the mid-Ming inspired “8-legged essay” as a 


proud emblem of classical literacy and ancient-style prose. 


Classical Specialization during the Ming and Qing 


Candidates for Ming and Qing civil examinations specialized on one of 
the Five Classics. Classical specialization went back to the Han dynasty, 
when the court assigned specialists to the Imperial Academy.** During 
the Tang and Song, specialization on the Classics continued, along with 
specialty examinations in law, calligraphy, and mathematics. The Yuan 
reinitiated specialization on one of the Five Classics in 1314. Until 1787, 
when all of the Five Classics were required, local and provincial degree- 
holders wrote essays on session one of the provincial and metropolitan 
examinations for the Four Books and the Classic of their choice.*® 

Registration records noted which of the Five Classics a candidate se- 
lected, and clerks in the provincial and metropolitan examination com- 
pounds assigned papers to the appropriate wardroom for that Classic. 
Wang Yangming, for example, registered as one of the 2,200 candidates 
for the 1492 Zhejiang provincial examination at the age of only twenty 
sut. Wang passed on his first try as one of the 4 percent who passed from 
Zhejiang that year, but he finished a disappointing number seventy out 
of ninety graduates. In addition, he was one of only nine provincial grad- 
uates (10 percent) who specialized on the Record of Rites (Liji).°° 

By the time he passed local examinations in Yuyao county, Wang 
Yangming probably had memorized 145,000 words, two-thirds of them 
coming from the Record of Rites. Given its length (only the Zuo Commen- 
tary to the Annals was longer), Wang was making a minority choice 
when he selected the Rites for memorization. His choice was made easier 
because two of the Four Books were originally included in the Rites. 
Nevertheless, Wang Yangming was among a small group of candidates. 
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Eighty-five percent of the others studied the Change, Documents, or Po- 
etry Classic. Competition in the wardrooms of these Classics was very 
high. What was lost in the longer amount of time needed to memorize 
the Record of Rites was made up for in the lower levels of competition in 
that classical ward. 

In the 1499 metropolitan examination, Wang Yangming, then twenty- 
eight, was one of the twenty-two (73 percent) graduates out of 300 who 
had chosen the Retes for essays. His ward examiners chose Wang Yang- 
ming’s essay on one of the Rites quotations as the best essay out of 255. 
This high finish in a less competitive ward enabled Wang eventually to 
finish second overall on the 1499 metropolitan examination. Examiners 
classified him as one of the top five finishers for the Five Classics.°' Had 
he specialized on the Poetry Classic, for instance, he would have had to 
compete with about 1,285 candidates, for the Change 875, and for the 
Documents 840 competitors. Wang finished ninth on the palace exami- 
nation, which required a single policy essay on the uses of ritual and 
music to bring order to society. 

In terms of classical quotas, 1499 was a typical mid-Ming provincial 
examination in Zhejiang. Secular trends in the choice of classical spe- 
cialization by young literati allow us to describe changes in classical 
studies during the Ming dynasty. We know that the number of examina- 
tion wards in provincial and metropolitan examinations waxed and 
waned based on the changing specialization rates for the Five Classics. 
One of the reasons for the popularity of the Annals in the early Ming was 
its patronage by the Hongwu emperor in 1395, who believed it contained 
the “great pattern and model of the sages.”®? We also know that in the 
early Ming, the Song dynasty Hu Anguo (1074-1138) commentary was 
favored over the much longer and more ancient Han dynasty commen- 
taries.°! This meant that early Ming students did not have to memorize 
the 280,000 graphs in the three Han commentaries. When questions 
from the Zuo Commentary were used, however, most candidates chose 
other Classics to master, leaving the Annals as the choice of specializa- 
tion for only about 6-8 percent of the candidates after 1500." 

Two major trends in Ming Zhejiang provincial examinations are dis- 


cernible: the decline in popularity of the Springs and Autumns among 
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civil examination candidates; and the dramatic increase in the special- 
ization rates for the Change Classic. Briefer trends include the fifteenth- 
century popularity of the Documents Classic; the slow decline of special- 
ization rates for the Poetry Classic in the late Ming; and the fifty-year 
upward spike in rates for the Rites, which lasted in Zhejiang until 1492, 
when Wang Yangming chose it. 

Fujian examinations during the Ming confirm these specialization 
trends. When further compared with Ming civil metropolitan examina- 
tions and Nanjing capital region examinations, we find that empire-wide 
there was a remarkable consistency in the popularity of the Poetry Clas- 
sic. About 30-35 percent of young literati consistently chose it for their 
specialization. If 50,000 to 75,000 licentiates competed in late Ming tri- 
ennial provincial examinations, then 15,000 to 22,500 of them had cho- 
sen the Poetry to memorize, in addition to the Four Books. Besides its 
more reasonable length (the Poetry was the third shortest Classic), its 
songlike qualities, including memory devices such as rhymes and paral- 
lel phrases, made it a favorite. 

The Documents and Change Classics remained perennial favorites. As 
the two shortest Classics, with about 25,000 graphs each, they initially 
had specialization rates of over 20 percent, and rates rose to over 30 per- 
cent for each, although at different times. Whereas the popularity of the 
Documents Classic peaked in the early fifteenth century and then de- 
clined back to 20 percent in the late Ming, the Change reached 30 percent 
in the mid-Ming and stayed at that high level, challenging the Poetry Clas- 
stc as first choice in the civil examination market, at times drawing up to 
40 percent of the candidates. During the Qing dynasty, the rates of spe- 
cialization remained consistent. Provinces were expected to conform, 
more or less, to acceptable percentages. A quota was adopted to ensure 
that there would be provincial and palace graduates from all the Classics, 
despite the popularity of the Change, Poetry, and Documents Classics. 
Officials feared that if Ming dynasty trends continued, the three shortest 
Classics would surpass the 85 percent allotment granted to them as a 
whole, and almost no one would study the Annals or Record of Rites. 

Seventeenth-century literati such as Gu Yanwu had already critiqued 
Ming classical learning for its superficiality and blamed this in part on the 
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specialization policy. Fewer candidates had a comprehensive knowledge 
of the Classics. Others such as Huang Zongxi (1610-1695) also encour- 
aged a reemphasis on the Five Classics. In the 1681 Jiangnan provincial 
examination, for instance, Zhu Yizun (1629-1709) as the examiner pre- 
pared one of the policy questions to query the candidates on the special- 
ization requirement.°° A consensus among literati emerged slowly in the 
eighteenth century that mastery of only one Classic was insufficient. Lite- 
rati convinced the Qing government that all the Classics should be 
learned by all candidates.*” 

A special category was established in 1724 for candidates who mas- 
tered all of the Five Classics. The Yongzheng emperor added five such 
graduates to the regular degree quota for most provinces. Special “Five 
Classics” candidates were encouraged to write all essays on each of the 
Classics, instead of only ona single Classic. If they did this successfully 
on the first session, in addition to preparing the mandatory essays on the 
Four Books, then they were exempted from all but the documentary 
questions on the second and third sessions of provincial and metropoli- 
tan examinations.** Some 8.2 percent of the candidates in the 1735 Shun- 
tian examination chose this new path, which required memorizing 440,000 
graphs compared with the typical 100,000 to 115,000 memorized by 
those who wrote essays on the Four Books and one of the three shortest 
Classics. Less than 5 percent in Jiangnan followed this new educational 
path in the 1740s, a figure that is confirmed in the 1742 metropolitan ex- 
amination in Beying.® 

The court completed reforms to encourage classical studies in three 
stages over three decades between 1756 and 1786. In 1787, the court de- 
cided to move the poetry question, required since 1756, from session two 
to session one to balance the Four Books, a move that infuriated Qing 
literati who supported “Way learning” essays. The addition of regulated 
verse to the curriculum entailed that all candidates, from local to metro- 
politan examinations, had to master collections of Tang and Song ancient- 
style poetry, most notably the recently reedited ““Three Hundred Tang 
Poems” (Tangshi sanbai shou).”° 
The Qianlong emperor decided to phase in from 1788 to 1793 the re- 


quirement that all literati must master each of the Five Classics. Given 
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the formidable length of the Five Classics, it was impossible to change 
the memorization habits of students overnight. After 1793, the classical 
memorization requirements for higher degrees increased fourfold for 
young candidates, to which was added the requirement since 1756 that 
candidates also learn hundreds of Tang and Song ancient-style poems.”! 
Such changes impacted literati by increasing the number of years of clas- 
sical study required to master the examination curriculum, which trans- 
lated into higher ages among the provincial and capital degree graduates. 

The sobering results outlined above were more than just statistics. As 
the examinations eliminated more and more candidates, with less than 1 
percent passing provincial examinations, for instance, the cultural im- 
pact of the examination’s results were redirected into the realms of reli- 
gion and mantic techniques. Therapeutic ways to deal with examination 
failure and to persevere in the quest for fame and fortune became dy- 
namic cultural forms for dealing with and superseding the social and 
political statistics. We must put a face on the numbers. 


Religion and Examinations 


The search for examination success created a climate of rising expecta- 
tions among low-level licentiates who dreamed of examination glory but 
sometimes rebelled when their hopes were dashed. The examinations, 
although unobtainable for them, affected even peasant belief in the value 
of education. In the popular imagination, Chinese used “fate” (ming) to 
explain the social and cultural trends and inherent inequalities in the 
selection process. Many accepted their success or failure because they 
believed that the gods had determined the rankings beforehand.” Elites, 
when unsuccessful in the examination competition, invoked fate to explain 
why others, who were not superior, succeeded.” Faced with uncertainties, 
many literati, merchants, artisans, and peasants turned to gods, temples, 
and local religious practices for guidance. An educational regime, which 
tested a classical canon and had forbidden Daoist and Buddhist monks 
from entering the examination hall and kept their published patrologies 
from inclusion in the official curriculum, was still imbued with so many 


religious sensibilities that there were no clear markers between religious 
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and examination life. During the Tang, an imperial decree required ex- 
amination candidates be lodged at the Guangzhai Temple if they were 
unable to return home after an examination lasting into the evening. 
During the Song dynasty, literati temples honoring Confucius became 
venues of prayer before examinations.” 

To cope with educational and examination pressures, candidates since 
the Tang and Song appealed to local deities for moral support. Religious 
practices redirected the candidate’s anxieties to help him in the examina- 
tion market. The Daoist cult of Wenchang, the patron deity of the literary 
arts since medieval times, became an object of veneration by the Southern 
Song because of the deity’s ability to predict examination success. The 
Yuan dynasty granted official recognition to the cult.” 

The “Cinnamon Record” (Guzji) in the 1181 revelatory Book of Trans- 
formations (Huashu) stipulated Wenchang’s spiritual role in civil ex- 
aminations.’° His efficacy was concretely demonstrated in a story in- 
cluded in the 1194 continuation of the Book of Transformations about a 
talented candidate who had consulted with a Daoist priest to find out 
why after four decades he had still not gotten the palace degree. The 
priest checked with Wenchang and learned the following story: 


When Li Teng was first born he was bestowed a jade seal and was 
fated to place first on the district examinations at eighteen and be 
optimus at the palace examinations at age nineteen. At thirty-three 
he should have reached the rank of chancellor of the right. After be- 
ing selected he spied on a neighbor woman, Zhang Yanniang. Al- 
though the affair had not been resolved, he had her father, Zhang 
Cheng, bound and thrown into jail. For this crime his success was 
postponed ten years, and he was demoted to the second group of 
successful examinees. After being selected at the age of twenty-eight, 
he encroached upon and seized the dwelling of his elder brother, Li 
Feng, and this resulted in litigation. For this his success was post- 
poned another ten years, and he was demoted to the third group of 
graduates. After being selected at the age of thirty-eight, he violated 
Madame née Zheng, the wife ofa commoner, in his room in Chang’an 
and then framed her husband, Bai Yuan, for a crime. For this his 


success was postponed a further ten years, and his standing was 
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demoted to the fourth group. After being selected at the age of forty- 
eight, he stole Qingniang, the maiden daughter of his neighbor 
Wang Chi. As an unrepentant evil-doer, he has already been erased 


from the records. He will never pass. 


Such moral rigor unequivocally valorized the popular meaning and ethi- 
cal significance of the classical examinations and rationalized the exam- 
iners’ rankings in light of cosmological justice, not essay content or writ- 
ing technique.’ 

Fifteenth-century accounts of examination candidates frequently 
mentioned visits to Wenchang temples in their community or on their 
way to provincial or metropolitan examinations. In 1454, the heralded 
Ming scholar-official Qiu Jun (see Chapter 1) was still preparing for the 
metropolitan examinations ten years after he had finished first on the 
Guangdong provincial examination. In a dream, Qiu allegedly spoke 
with Wenchang, who praised Qiu for his sincerity and promised that 
Qiu would pass the upcoming examination and receive his palace de- 
gree ranked one of the top graduates. It became de rigueur for Ming 
candidates such as Yang Qiyuan (1547-1599), who as a Wang Yangming 
follower was known to insert Chan Buddhist doctrine into his examina- 
tion essays, to claim they passed only after consulting Wenchang.” 

Guand1, the god of war and sometimes wealth, was a deified histori- 
cal figure frequently invoked by Ming and Qing examination candi- 
dates. Guandi was apotheosized in medieval times from the loyal warrior- 
official Guan Yu, romanticized in the novel Romance of the Three 
Kingdoms, to Lord Guan, a deity that pitied humans and granted mer- 
chants wealth and literati examination success.’”? His empire-wide cult 
“glorified the loyal and rewarded the good” by measuring human acts 
according to the “standards of merit and evil.” During the Qing, the 
Yongzheng emperor organized the Guandi cult into an empire-wide hi- 
erarchy of temples, for which the court acted as official guardians.*° 

In 1547, for example, it was noted that Guandi repaid an examination 
candidate, Zhang Chun, with provincial and metropolitan success, after 
the god asked Zhang in a dream to treat his ear illness. Zhang was staying 
in a temple that had an image of Guandi, and after awakening Zhang 


discovered that the ear on the image was plugged with bee honey, which 
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he removed. The next night Zhang dreamed that Guandi had thanked 
him for his cure and that Guandi would not forget Zhang’s kind act. In 
the late Ming, a chronically ill licentiate dreamed that Guandi had told 
him he would recover and pass the next examination, but later due to his 
avarice after recovering, he failed, according to Guandi, so that heaven’s 
principles would not be harmed. Guandi explained himself when the 
candidate came to the temple and used bamboo sticks to divine why he 
had failed the examination. Later in 1619, eight graduates of the metro- 
politan examination were on a list of graduates that Guandi had pre- 
sented in a dream.*! 

Another prominent examination cult was devoted to the early Ming 
official Yu Qian (1398-1457). During the Oirat campaign and debacle of 
1449, when the Ming emperor was captured, Yu and others in the court 
had replaced the Zhengtong emperor (r. 1436-1449), before he was ran- 
somed. The new Jingtai emperor (r. 1450-1456) then led the successful 
defense of Being. After returning and spending several years as a 
prince, the former emperor retook the throne in 1457 in a coup d’tat, 
after which Yu Qian and other officials, who had sacrificed their emperor 
in 1449, were accused of treason and executed. Yu’s name was rehabili- 
tated in 1466, and his son petitioned in 1489 to establish a memorial 
shrine for his father in his native Hangzhou near Yu Qian’s grave site. 
Another shrine honoring him was erected in Beying.*? 

Yu Qian’s localized grave site and shrine in Hangzhou became a pop- 
ular venue for Zhejiang examination candidates to stop on their way to 
the provincial and metropolitan examinations. They would implore the 
spirit of Yu Qian for guidance and signs of future examination success. 
As with Guandi, Yu Qian’s loyal acts transcended his times, and his 
pure spirit could affect the fates of others. Many candidates associated 
their subsequent successes with dreams while staying in the Hangzhou 
shrine. The 1652 optimus, Zou Zhongyi, for example, although he was 
from Jiangsu province, linked his success with a visit to the Yu shrine as 
a boy, where he had dreamed Yu Qian told him his future ranking.*? 


Popular Lore and Religion 


Religious cults were honored in Qing times with the visits of examina- 
tion candidates seeking the intervention of Wenchang, Guandi, and Yu 
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Qian. Published collections emphasized the otherworldly aspects of 
the examination market. These popular perceptions reverberated in- 
side and outside the examination compounds. Given the expansion of 
the examinations to counties, departments, and prefectures on a regu- 
lar basis, and the increase in the number of candidates empire-wide, 
Ming accounts increased so dramatically that examiners made reli- 
gious anomalies a frequent object of questioning in the examinations 
themselves.*4 

Buddhist and Daoist temples also served as spiritual sites to help lite- 
rati cope with the emotional demands of the civil examinations. Usually 
the temples overlapped with the empire-wide Wenchang and Guandi 
shrines. Guandi, for example, was already appropriated as a Buddhist 
deity in the Tang, and during the late empire his forbidding statue stood 
guard at most Buddhist temples.* In 1550, a Buddhist monk used physi- 
ognomy (xzang) to predict the examination success of Xu Zhongxing 
(1517-1578) in the forthcoming 1550 metropolitan examination. The monk 
told Xu that he was destined to remain a provincial degree-holder for the 
rest of his life and never hold an office higher than county magistrate. 
When Xu indicated displeasure, the monk told him that “hidden virtue” 
was required to escape the “fixed regularities” of his physiognomy. Xu 
agreed, and although he was poor, he collected thirty taels of gold from 
his writing talents and secretly dropped it into Lake Tai for the fish. 
When the monk saw Xu again, he immediately saw “hidden virtue” in 
his countenance and declared that he would become a palace graduate 
the next year. 

Xu Zhongxing became a high court official. The story of his changing 
fate is a parable about the examination market in the late Ming silver 
age.°° This moral inversion of the corrupt uses of gold and silver to buy 
examination success by paying off examiners could also take the form of 
“spirit-money” used in temples and shrines to honor the dead and to re- 
deem one’s moral debts. In Xu’s case of “good deeds,” the gold, like 
spirit-money, translated into a spiritual payment that yielded worldly 
success. Just as cultural resources invested in a classical education were 
the linguistic key to a candidate’s examination success, so too invest- 
ments in shrines and temples and faith in spiritual matters brought peace 
of mind, hope, and solace in the face of examination failure.*’ 
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Similarly in 1594, a Daoist scolded Zhang Weiyan, who after seeing 
the results posted, slandered the civil examiners for failing him on the 
provincial examination. The Daoist priest laughed at Zhang and claimed 
that he could tell from Zhang’s physiognomy that his essays were not 
outstanding. When Zhang angrily asked the priest how he knew, the 
Daoist replied that essay writing required spiritual peace and equanim- 
ity. Zhang then asked for guidance, and the Daoist told him that heaven 
established fate on the basis of good works. Zhang retorted that he was a 
poor literatus and could not afford to practice good deeds, to which the 
Daoist appealed to a notion of “hidden merit” that emanated from the 
mind. Such unlimited merit was not based on wealth but on emotional 
maturity and spiritual peace, the Daoist contended, and Zhang had 
wasted his energies by attacking his examiners. Zhang was enlightened. 
Later in 1597, Zhang dreamed that the provincial examination roster 
that year was still missing one name for someone who could accumulate 
virtue. Zhang fulfilled the requirement and passed.** 

In this episode, the Daoist ideals of spiritual enlightenment appealed 
to a high-strung candidate who spent years preparing for the provincial 
examination and could not accept his failure. Not only were religion and 
morality the proper way to deal with failure, but success was ultimately 
tied to spiritual enlightenment and emotional maturity. Religion for lite- 
rati provided a healthy psychological haven from the cruel realities of the 
examination compound. 

Morality was another typical measure of examination success. Before 
the 1481 metropolitan examination, Wang Yangming’s father, Wang 
Hua, stayed with a wealthy family whose master was sonless, although 
he had many concubines. One evening the master sent one of the concu- 
bines to Wang’s room with a note claiming the idea as his own. Wang 
refused the liaison, writing in reply that this would “alarm the heavens.” 
The next day a Daoist was invited into the house to pray for the ances- 
tors, but he fell into a deep sleep. On awakening, the priest related that 
he had attended an examination in heaven, where the optimus was an- 
nounced. The Daoist remembered in the dream that the procession in 
front of the man was carrying a banner that read “alarm the heavens.”®? 

Karma and retribution were also cultural constructs used to elucidate 
the examination market. Yuan Huang (1533-1606), a leader of late Ming 
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efforts to link Daoism, Confucianism, and Buddhism, encouraged the 
use of morality books (shanshu) to measure an individual's societal sta- 
tus and worth. Yuan contended that “success in the examinations de- 
pended entirely on secret virtue.” He also maintained that such success 
did not depend on a candidate’s ability but rather on his ancestors’ store 
of merit. “Ledgers of merit and demerit,” as Yuan Huang and his moral 
bookkeeping followers called them, became the literati equivalent to the 
popular notions of good works, moral rebirth, and worldly success.*° 

In an examination market in which candidates for the highest degrees 
regarded their levels of classical literacy as roughly equivalent, most ex- 
plained in religious terms why one failed and another passed.” During 
the late Ming, the doctrines of Chinese religion, particularly those of 
Chan Buddhism, even entered the actual content of the examination es- 
says, but the candidates were still able to honor the required “Way learn- 
ing” curriculum in their classical essays while their mental lives betrayed 
a much wider source of inspiration. 

Many literati believed in reincarnation. In the 1642 provincial exami- 
nations, a candidate received prior information about the questions from 
an auspicious woman who appeared in his dreams and turned out to 
have died the day the candidate was born.*? Some claimed that certain 
coincidences in the life of the 1659 metropolitan optimus, Zhu Jin, indi- 
cated that he was reincarnated from a century earlier. As a boy of three 
and four, Chen Yuanlong (1652-1736) dreamed of Buddhist chants, but 
his mother urged him toward literati studies instead, claiming that the 
teachings of Buddhism were not worth following. When she passed 
away, Chen still refused to take any examinations. The head monitor of 
the Kangxi emperor’s special 1679 examination encouraged Chen to ac- 
cept an invitation to participate but to no avail, but he later changed his 
mind and unexpectedly finished third on the 1685 palace examination 
and held high office. The tensions of Buddhism versus an official life 
took Chen Yuanlong several years to resolve.” 

The contest between this-worldly success and otherworldly enlight- 
enment often challenged family values. Buddhist and Daoist clergy en- 
couraged men and women to steer clear of social entanglements in favor 
of celibacy.°° Even when this religious ideal was compromised, a fic- 
tional heroine such as Fragrance (“Xiangnii”) in Liw Xiang’s Precious 
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Scroll (Liu Xiang baojuan), first published in the eighteenth century, 
could dismiss her husband’s examination aspirations by saying, “What’s 
the use of reading books? ... It’s better to study the Way; profit les 
therein. To be an official for one life is to gain enemies for ten thousand 
lifetimes.” Fragrance’s mother-in-law, enraged, forbad her son from see- 
ing his wife and ordered him to prepare for the examination. Eventually 
he became an optimus, but his and his family’s fate was an early death 
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ordained by the Jade Emperor.”° Fragrance, in contrast, became a sainted 
religious leader who overcame all worldly obstacles. 

The dark side of these uplifting tales was the alleged criminal reasons 
for examination failure. A son dreamed of his dead mother, who told 
him that his crime of three lives past had come to light. He could not 
enter school and learn to read until he had expiated his past crimes. In- 
side the examination compound, ghosts and apparitions from the past 
appeared before candidates to remind them of past transgressions. In 
these stories, many such young men went crazy or died on the spot.°” In 
fact, many candidates accepted gossip about a custom that had suppos- 
edly developed among examination proctors who unfurled black and 
red banners after the roll call inside the compound while they called out: 
“Wrongs will be righted; those aggrieved will take revenge.”"* 

Spirits and ghosts could also play tricks with a candidate’s mind, test- 
ing his emotional mettle. Wenchang could predict that a candidate’s pa- 
pers in the 1640 metropolitan examination would catch fire from the 
small stove in his cell and be destroyed, so that he must prepare two 
copies and keep one in reserve. The candidate obeyed, a fire did burn 
up his papers, and he passed because of his reserve copy.’ A spirit 
could give a candidate the wrong questions for an examination in order 
to ensure that he would be unprepared and that someone else would 
come out number one.'”° Spirits could likewise affect the examiners, as 
in 1726 when Zhang Lei allegedly relied on the spirits to ferret out the 
best paper with “hidden virtue” in the Nanjing provincial examina- 
tion.'! In the 1783 Jiangxi provincial examination, the examiners were 
reported to have chosen the top paper because of a dream one of the ex- 
aminers had. In 1804 a spirit appeared in a provincial examiner’s dream 
and explained the classical merits of a particular essay to him. The spirit 
pointed out that the candidate had successfully used an important ety- 


mological dictionary for his 8-legged essay.! 
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In 1657, a candidate in the provincial examinations had completed his 
essays and was waiting in his cell for them to be collected when the god 
of literature danced in before his eyes and said that he would be the opti- 
mus on this cycle of civil examinations. The spirit asked the candidate 
to write the two characters for optimus (zhuangyuan) on its own piece of 
paper. The candidate was elated at this auspicious news and began to 
write the first character zhuang, when suddenly the god tipped over the 
inkstone and left. Because of the ink marks on his official papers, the 
candidate was disqualified from consideration.'™ 

Earlier in a 1618 provincial examination, the ending had been differ- 
ent. A candidate had been ill inside the examination compound and 
fallen into a deep sleep without writing any of his essays. After handing 
in a blank paper to the collection clerks, the candidate assumed he had 
failed, but later he learned that his name was on the final list of gradu- 
ates. When he looked at his examination papers, he discovered that the 
essays had been written down in proper regular script, which he attrib- 
uted to a helpful spirit in his cell.!* 

A profligate life usually led to failure. In 1664, a candidate while wait- 
ing for the results of the metropolitan examination got drunk and passed 
out. During his stupor, he recalled his past unfilial behavior toward his 
mother and father, and on awakening discovered he had failed." During 
the 1849 Nanjing provincial examination, a candidate from the illustrious 
Xu family in Kunshan county, which had garnered several palace degree- 
holders early in the dynasty, went drinking after the second session, 
thinking that his high ranking had already been sealed by the essays on 
the Four Books and Five Classics. He drank himself into a stupor and 
was unable to meet the roll call to enter the compound and complete the 
third session’s required policy questions. The examiners initially had 
ranked his 8-legged essays ahead of the eventual optimus, but because his 
final papers had not been handed in, he was disqualified." 

A reformed life, however, led to success. In a great turnabout, Zhang 
Zhidong (1837-1909) gave up his heavy drinking as a youth after one of 
his elders in his lineage, Zhang Zhiwan (1811-1897), finished as the em- 
pire’s optimus in 1847. Determined to emulate Zhiwan, Zhang finished 
first on the Shuntian provincial examination in 1852 but finished only 
third on the 1863 palace examination. Despite his success, Zhang Zhi- 


dong’s failure to win the coveted status of optimus was attributed to his 
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early addiction to drinking. He became a leading political reformer dur- 
ing the late Qing Self-Strengthening Movement.'”” 

Sexual promiscuity also loomed large in the popular view of exami- 
nation failure. The candidate who abstained from sex the night before 
the 1612 Nanjing provincial examination was rewarded with the highest 
examination honors, and the one who indulged lost out.!°8 A jilted woman 
often returned to haunt a candidate in his examination cell, dooming him 
to failure. Or if she had committed suicide, she could return as a tempt- 
ress, seduce her tormentor, and leave him for dead.'°? Another common 
theme was possession, in which a fox fairy invaded the candidate’s body 
and took over his mind. In 1879, a fairy began speaking in a Jiangxi dia- 
lect through the mouth of a candidate from Hangzhou and had to be ap- 
peased with watermelons before she would depart, taking the form of a 
young wife as she left.” 

The complex institutional machinery and rigorous curricular content 
of the civil examinations discussed in earlier chapters were elided in non- 
official culture and were replaced by morality tales that fit in with the 
themes of fairness and justice in government and society. These enter- 
taining collections “recording unusual matters heard in the examination 
grounds” reveal, however, that elites and commoners accepted the civil 
examinations as a natural part of life and infused them with a religious 
and cosmological narrative that fully accepted the examination regime 
and legitimated its place in society.'"' The therapeutic uses of religion in 
Ming morality books, sometimes described as the “management of moral 
capital,” carried over to the examination life. The reorganization of one’s 
emotional experiences as a candidate accompanied changes in character 
ideals to deal with panic and failure. Daoist and Buddhist parables about 
examination success or failure also provided a compelling communal 


purpose, which helped men cope and understand themselves better.'” 


Techniques for Examination Prediction 


To cope with civil examinations, candidates and their families also 
used techniques to communicate with the other world to predict suc- 


cess or failure, to gather clues about the possible quotations from the 
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Four Books that the examiners might select, or to divine the riddle a 
fortune-teller or dream had elicited from the gods, spirits, and ancestors. 
“Reading fate” (kanming) became an obsession among Ming-Qing exami- 
nation candidates as they sought auspicious signs of their prospects." 
Mantic techniques for analyzing civil examinations took many cul- 
tural forms, the chiefamong them being fate prediction using the Change 
Classic (Yijing), physiognomy,'" spirit-writing,'”” deciphering written 
words, dream interpretation, sighting of portents, and geomancy (fengshut). 


Each was practiced in a variety of ways.'!® 


The remarkable degree to 
which daily life, Buddhist and Daoist religion, and elite activities inter- 
acted in these mantic devices reveals the limits of our usual stress on 


Confucian agnosticism."” 


Late imperial examiners tried unsuccessfully 
to set intellectual limits to such popular techniques, but even in the pol- 
icy questions they devised for civil examinations designed to show the 
folly of blindly accepting correlations between earthly and otherworldly 
events, they were trying to influence a world of discourse largely out of 
their control. 

On the basis of their acceptance of the Buddhist and Daoist doctrines 
of karma and moral retribution, which had become a part of Ming ex- 
amination life, candidates tried to discern how their “individual fates” 
(yuanfen, lit., “karmic allotments”) could be calculated using the meth- 
ods of fate extrapolation, auspicious versus inauspicious day selection, 
or the eight characters (bazt) of a person’s birth. Fortune-tellers, Buddhist 
monks, and Daoist priests widely used astrology, complete with Chinese 
horoscopes. These were drawn on a divination method using milfoil 
weeds, whose numerological patterns were designed to correlate with 
the numerical system in the hexagrams of the Change Classic." 

Fate calculations were so common during the Ming that an illustrated 
seventeenth-century record of all Ming optimi to 1640 included the 
eight-character, stem-branch (tiangan dizhi, lit., “heavenly stems and 
earthly branches”) combinations for dating each optimus’s birth by year, 
month, day, and hour according to the conventional divination method. 
The four pairs of stem-branch characters, used in the orthodox calendar 
and in all almanacs, were known as the “four pillars” of one’s fate and 


correlated with one’s future official position, wealth, and social standing. !"° 
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The Ming collection added information for each optimus, such as bu- 
reaucratic rank, punishments received, and early death, where appropri- 
ate, to show the correlations between their birth dates and their fates. 
The compilers also added a commentary to explain the fate calculations 
for many of the optimi.'?° 

Fortune-tellers also employed star-based techniques to link an individ- 
ual’s fate to the heavens and the likelihood of examination success. These 
techniques usually incorporated astrological signs, each identified with 
one of twelve animals (rat, ox, tiger, rabbit, dragon, snake, horse, sheep, 
monkey, rooster, dog, and pig), which correlated with the twelve earthly 
branches. For example, one of the illustrations (see Figure 5.4) included in 
the Ming collection entitled Illustrated Survey of Optimi during the 
Ming dynasty (Ming zhuangyuan tukao) shows a diviner pointing out to 
the 1502 optimus Kang Hai (1475-1541) that the Little Dipper in the heav- 
ens has guaranteed his examination success.’”! 

According to the diviner, the god of literature was then residing in a 
place favorable for a candidate from the Northwest, and since Kang Hai 
was from Shaanxi his fortune was more auspicious than those who came 
from the South. The god of literature was associated with the Little Dip- 
per in the southern skies, and Kang Hai’s fortune was read in accor- 
dance with the traditional mantic view that the Southern Dipper guar- 
anteed high official position, reward as a palace degree-holder, and a 
high salary.” 

Fortune-tellers widely practiced Yijing divination, and candidates 
often consulted the Change Classic for hints about their future suc- 
cess. Frequently such divinations took place in Guandi temples, 
where bamboo sticks were used to determine auspicious years for 
candidates that were related to their eight-character birth information 
(see Figure 5.5).!2° 

Fortune-tellers drew their judgments from random drawings of one of 
the hexagrams and then determining the multivalent symbolism con- 
tained in the patterns among the 384 lines, 128 trigrams, and 64 hexa- 
grams, relationships that were thought to be the keys to making the cor- 
rect prognostication. Mantic techniques for divination using the Yijing 
were also based on milfoil stalks or bamboo sticks that were shaken to 


select out one for fate calculations.!24 


Figure 5.4. Pointing to the Little Dipper in 1502. Ming zhuangyuan tukao 


[Illustrated survey of optimz during the Ming dynasty]. Compiled by Gu 


Dingchen and Gu Zuxun. 1607 edition. 
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Figure 5.5. Using bamboo sticks to divine examination success in Qing times. 
Dianshizhat huabao [The Dianshi Pavilion’s pictorial], serial 2, vol. 11 (1897), 
chou, pp. 57b-58a. Reprinted by Yangzhou: Jiangsu Rare Books, 1983. 


Spirit-writing, whereby a spirit medium passively transmitted mes- 
sages using a divining instrument, had been applied to civil examina- 
tions since the Tang and Song dynasties. During the Song, spirit-writers 
added the composition of poetry and other literary forms, which re- 
quired mediums to be masters of the poetic forms used in the belles 
lettres portions of the examinations.'” By the late Ming, although the 
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civil examinations no longer required poetry, this method of communi- 
cating with the other world was used to produce books of moral teach- 
ings authored by the spirits themselves. It was both natural and culturally 
acceptable for examination candidates on their way to a local, provin- 
cial, or metropolitan civil examination to visit temples known to be aus- 
picious and to ask the medium there for advance notice of the examina- 
tion questions. Often the interrogator and the spirit exchanged poetic 
couplets to demonstrate their classical erudition and poetic flair. It was 
also common for the audience to assume that the spirit who wrote through 
the planchette was a famous writer.'”° 

For example, a candidate on his way to the 1688 metropolitan exami- 
nation in Beying stopped to ask a medium to communicate with the “writ- 
ing spirit” and ask it to predict the upcoming quotations from the Four 
Books that would appear on the first session of the examination. The 
spirit replied via the medium by writing on the planchette the two char- 
acters for “I don’t know” (buzhi). The candidate then asked the spirit: 
“How is it that the spirits and worthies have no way of knowing?” The 
medium then recorded the spirit’s second reply: “I don’t know. I don’t 
know. And again I don’t know” (buzhi, buzhi, you buzhi). 

Meanwhile, a crowd, including other examination candidates, gath- 
ered in the temple. They were amused at the spirit’s profession of igno- 
rance and remained unenlightened. When the candidate was in his ex- 
amination cell, however, he suddenly realized that the spirit had correctly 
predicted what the first quotation from the Four Books would be. It was 
taken from the last chapter of Confucius’s Analects, which included 
three variants of “I don’t know” in the quotation: “Confucius said, ‘Not 
knowing fate, a man has no way of becoming a gentleman; not knowing 
the rites, he has no way of taking a stand; not knowing words, he has no 
way of judging people.” The required quotation for the first 8-legged es- 
say included the phrase “buzhi” three times. The candidate’s failure to 
recognize what the spirit was saying also demonstrated his deficiencies 
as a gentleman who did not know his own fate.!?” 

One of the interesting developments that set the classical and literary 
context for spirit-writing was changes in the actual curriculum of exami- 
nations over the centuries. In the turn from Tang-Song belles lettres to 
Ming-Qing classical essays, not only did candidates have to adjust their 
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study of the classical canon, but spirits (particularly their mediums) also 
had to keep up with the classical curriculum, if they hoped to provide 
the proper guidance when implored for the forthcoming examination 
questions. Hence, from 1370 until 1756, it made little linguistic sense for 
mediums to transmit specific poetry lines when queried about the ex- 
aminations, because poetry was not tested again until after 1756. Their 
opinions on most matters, however, still were expressed using poetic 
forms.!?° 

In a local temple, for instance, a candidate once asked the medium to 
predict questions for the upcoming 1843 Zhejiang provincial examina- 
tion. Suddenly the god Guandi took hold of the medium and wrote out 
areply on the planchette that alluded to the likely questions, but Guandi 
added: “I do not read the Springs and Autumns annals.” The candidate 
did not know what this meant until he noted while taking the second 
session of the provincial examination, which after 1787 required candi- 
dates to master all Five Classics, that Guandi had successfully pre- 
dicted the quotations from the Change, Documents, Poetry, and Rites 
classics. Only the quotation from the Annals was missing from Guandi’s 
prediction, which suggested that Guandi had preferred it when the cur- 
riculum had allowed candidates to specialize on one of the Classics. 
Like the candidates, Guandi now had to master all Five Classics. Before 
1756, few candidates, like Guandi, had mastered the Annals because of 
its length.!?9 

The period after 1740 brought changes in the civil examination cur- 
riculum, which included the addition of a required poetry question in 
regulated verse in 1756. The Ancient Learning scholar Ji Yun (1724-1805) 
was baffled when he and a group of scholars gathered around a spirit- 
writing medium near West Lake in Hangzhou late in the eighteenth 
century. The poem that appeared through the medium alluded to a fa- 
mous medieval courtesan and poet whose grave site was nearby and who 
they thought was likely the spirit writing the poem.!*° 

What troubled Ji Yun was that the poem composed was written in 
Tang regulated verse, a form that had not been invented during the 
Southern Qi dynasty (479-502), when the spirit lived. “How is it you are 
able to compose regulated verse?” Ji Yun asked. The spirit-poet replied 
that spirits also kept up with the times even though they lived in the 
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other world. Ji Yun then asked the spirit-poet to compose lines in the 
Southern Qi dynasty style, which she successfully did via the medium. 
Still not convinced that the spirit they were communicating with was the 
actual Six Dynasties courtesan Little Su, Ji Yun concluded that it was 
more likely that she was being impersonated by an unknown ghost 
from a later period, one that knew Tang regulated verse very well—and 
one that could provide late eighteenth-century examination candidates 
with predictions of the lines of Tang verse needed for the new poetry 
question.’! 

Similar to spirit-writing, the technique known as “deciphering writ- 
ten words,” which came from a medium or appeared in a dream, repli- 
cated the six paleographical rules of written graph formation in use since 
Xu Shen during the Han had classified almost 10,000 different charac- 
ters by sound and structure according to 530 radicals. Such philologi- 
cally technical word analysis was appropriated in popular culture by 
fortune-tellers and diviners to decipher the cryptic messages received 
via spirit-writing.’*? 

The semantic radical component and its complementary phonetic 
component, which had been used by classicists to determine the ancient 
meaning of the graph, could be turned inside out by clever predictors of 
fate, who broke characters down into their structural components and 
then recombined them in efforts to fathom the secret message or pun 
that was being transmitted through them. In 1406, for example, the Fu- 
jian literatus Lin Huan dreamt (see Figure 5.6) that when he was about 
to take the spring metropolitan and palace examinations, his friend 
sent him some dog meat. Later Lin realized that this had been an auspi- 
cious omen and that he had been destined by fate to become the 1406 
optimus. 

When the character quan for dog was analyzed by Lin and his Hanlin 
colleagues, they saw first that it was the right side of the character for 
zhuang in zhuangyuan (optimus). Second, the character for dog was it- 
self both the organizing radical and the first character under the radical 
for zhuang. These two methods confirmed that Lin Huan had been as- 
sured of becoming the optimus. In essence, this approach gave the inter- 
preter free rein to construct plausible dissections of characters to suit his 


immediate needs.!** 
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Figure 5.6. Sending dog meat in 1406. Ming zhuangyuan tukao [Illustrated 
survey of optim during the Ming dynasty]. Compiled by Gu Dingchen and Gu 
Zuxun. 1607 edition. 
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Because so much in fate calculations depended on one’s birth date 
and identity, another common technique candidates used was to change 
their fates or escape an inauspicious spirit-writing session by modifying 
their names (see Chapter 1). A name change served candidates as an iden- 
tity change, which would reconfigure their karmic allotments. Or the 
change could allow them to take advantage of an auspicious fate awaiting 
someone who met the criteria of a particular surname or given name. To 
dream of the “heavenly rankings,” as many candidates did, was to see 
the final earthly rankings in advance.'** In many cases, the change of 
name was simply a strategic decision based on a prophetic dream or a po- 
litical decision to avoid possible misunderstandings if one’s name car- 
ried double meanings.!** 

Disappearances and replacements were another variation to the theme 
of changing one’s fate. In the interesting story of Zhou Kechang by Pu 
Songling, a young boy disappeared and was secretly replaced by his 
ghost. The ghost grew up diligent and passed the examinations. Although 
he married, Zhou as a ghost never consummated his marriage and was 
berated by his mother for not providing the family with an heir. When 
the real Zhou reappeared, a second exchange was arranged with the 
merchant who had adopted him. The real Zhou then replaced the ghost 
and fathered an heir, and the Zhou family was granted double success: 
“success in the examinations and bliss in the bedroom.” Although studi- 
ous, the ghost outlived his usefulness. Such stories reflected the practi- 
cal uses of identity change, in which the other world was brought into 
this world as an ally to achieve examination success.'”° 

Similarly, the use of geomancy to site auspicious locations for tombs, 
houses, and temples extended to the examination market. Famous geo- 
mancers were sought after because of their success in selecting auspi- 
cious ancestral lands. Such grave sites were thought to yield examination 
success as well, given the carryover between the generations that was 
assumed in the practice of ancestor worship. We have seen that Yuan 
Huang taught that examination success depended not on a candidate’s 
ability but rather on his ancestors’ store of merit. Late imperial literati 
saw many pragmatic and therapeutic reasons to draw on such techniques, 
which added to the repertoire of religion in appealing to Han and non-Han 
elites.!97 
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Dreams and Aspirations of Ming Optim1 


The most representative form of communication with the other world 
since antiquity was the dream.'** Dream interpretations and the sighting 
of portents in the dreams of examination candidates, common in medieval 
China,!°? became sophisticated cultural forms in Ming times.!“° Even Zhu 
Yuanzhang, the first emperor of the Ming, recorded one of his own dreams 
for his imperial writings. In the dream, Zhu revisited his life one year be- 
fore becoming emperor, when there were several signs he was destined to 
unite China. The signs were laid out as they were in popular religion and 
literati life. First a fairy crane sent by the immortals appeared in the dream 
(compare with Figure 5.7), which led Zhu into visions of Buddhist guard- 
ians and Daoist priests. The latter presented him with a crimson robe and 
a sword. They then told him to move on. The dream legitimated the rags- 
to-riches tale of a peasant boy designated by the darker world to become 
the founder ofa new, “bright” (Ming) dynasty in the visible world." 
Produced under the enormous mental pressures of civil examina- 
tions, the visions late imperial literati projected in dreams provide us 
with a unique window to gauge their conceptual world through lan- 
guage and visual imagery. The dream market, which involved “sleep 
meditation” as a religious form, played right into the social and political 
dynamics of the examination market. ‘These dreams, which resulted in 
personal gains and losses, were also expressed in humorous terms.'“” 
For instance, the poet-calligrapher Ho Shaoji (1799-1873), some time 
before the 1820 metropolitan examination, had a dream in which he 
reached a market where there were many steamed rolls (mantou). After 
choosing one roll to eat and finishing it, he took another, when suddenly 
a stranger came by and stole it from him (See Figure 5.8). Later Ho real- 
ized that the thief was the eventual 1820 optimus, who changed his name 
after taking first place in the provincial examination to ensure his finish- 
ing first on both the palace and metropolitan examinations. Ho admitted 
that he had met his match, as the dream had suggested. Ho finished first 
on the 1835 provincial examination, represented by the steamed bun he 
had eaten in the dream, but in the 1836 metropolitan and palace exami- 
nations he could not duplicate the optimus’s feat of “three firsts.” The 


second steamed roll had gone to the 1820 optimus.‘ 
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Figure 5.7. A yellow crane appears in 1505. Ming zhuangyuan tukao [Illustrated 
survey of optim during the Ming dynasty]. Compiled by Gu Dingchen and Gu 
Zuxun. 1607 edition. 
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Figure 5.8. A two-headed horseman in 1583. Ming zhuangyuan tukao [Illustrated 
survey of optim during the Ming dynasty]. Compiled by Gu Dingchen and Gu 
Zuxun. 1607 edition. 
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Han Chinese regarded the dream as a message from the spirit-world, 
which complemented fate prediction, spirit-writing, geomancy, physiog- 
nomy, and the deciphering of written words in communicating with that 
world.'*4 Those who visited temples overnight went to “pray for dreams” 
and engage in “sleep meditation.” They thought temple dreams invoked 
by prayer were the best means to communicate with Wenchang, Guandi, 
or other gods and worthies associated with a particular temple. At times, 
the hypnotic arts were added to map out dreams and lay bear the mean- 
ings of what people said they saw in their visions. The Hangzhou temple 
to the martyred Ming minister Yu Qian, for instance, became a center 
for sleep meditation and dream incubation, an examination tradition 
that lasted into the twentieth century." 

Literati also cited dreams as a therapeutic device outside the exami- 
nation market for healing and restoration of health.“° Zhang Fengyi 
(1527-1613) compiled a collection entitled Classified Studies of Dream In- 
terpretations (Mengzhan leikao) after recovering from his trip to Beijing 
in 1565 to pass the metropolitan examination. Despondent and prone to 
drinking after his failure, he remained very ill until late in 1567, when he 
dreamed of visiting the Eight Immortals of the Quanzhen (Complete 
Truth) sect of Daoism. In the dream, the Celestial Master Lii Dongbin 
took Zhang’s pulse and gave him a white pill, which eventually helped 
him to recover. Zhang failed the metropolitan examination four times 
before retiring to a life of leisure and opera writing in his native Suzhou. 
His collection of dream interpretations was inspired by his 1565-1567 
tribulations.'” 

Chen Shiyuan’s 1562 compilation, Remaining Points on Dream Inter- 
pretation (Mengzhan yizhi), laid out in rich historical detail the two ma- 
Jor traditions of dream interpretation in imperial China: the dream as 
prophecy and the dream as illusion. In the examination market, unlike 
in the literary world, the dream functioned mainly as a form of commu- 
nication with the other world. Although different, dreams and conscious 
perception (jue) were forms of realization that added to human knowl- 
edge (zhi) of fate and prognostication. In Chen’s view, “there were early 
auspicious signs for all examination rankings and salary grades.” He 
then traced the written evidence from the Tang through Ming times for 


dreams as auspicious signs of examination success.'*® 
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At least five Ming emperors reputedly relied on dreams to choose the 
optimus in the palace examination. In 1385, the Hongwu emperor, 
whose own famous dream was recorded as an autobiographical account 
of his ascent to power, dreamed of nails (ding) and silk thread (sz) and 
therefore chose Ding Xian as the optimus. The reasoning was that Ding’s 
surname had the same sound as the character (ding) for nails, and the 
character for silk thread formed part of Xian’s name.“° In 1421, the 
Yongle emperor reportedly dreamt of a crane (he), a symbol for Daoist 
immortals, before the palace examination. On the basis of this omen, he 
selected Zeng Holing as the optimus because Zeng’s name included the 
graph (he) for a crane. 

Later in 1448, the Zhengtong emperor dreamed of meeting a literatus, 
a Daoist, and a Buddhist before the palace examination. He then chose 
the top three palace graduates on the basis of their intellectual back- 
grounds: the optimus Peng Shi (1416-1475) was registered from a heredi- 
tary literatus family (ruji); the second-place Chen Jian (1415-1471) had 
once been a student of music in a Daoist temple; and the third-place Yue 
Zheng (1418-1472) had served in a Buddhist temple. In 1544, the Jiajing 
emperor chose a candidate with the character “thunder” (lei) in his 
name because ofa dream in which the emperor heard thunder. Qin Ming- 
lei (1518-1593; lit., “noise of thunder”) from Zhejiang province was the 
beneficiary of the dream.!°° 

It is impossible to verify accounts of imperial dreams. Many were im- 
perial fabrications; others were imputed to the ruler; but even as fabrica- 
tions, the dreams represented cultural accounts that drew on historical 
events and molded them to the morality tale being told. It was reported, 
for instance, that Yu Qian had appeared as a ghost before his banished 
wife and asked to borrow her eyes so that he could appear normal before 
the emperor and plead his case. In the morning, Yu’s wife became blind, 
while Yu himself appeared before the emperor as an image in a fire that 
broke out in the imperial palace. Realizing the injustice done to Yu in 
1457, the emperor pardoned his wife. It was a false dream, however, be- 
cause the Chenghua emperor could not have pardoned her. She had 
passed away years before while in exile. He did rehabilitate the Yu name 
and allowed the son of Wang Wen (1393-1457), also martyred in 1457, to 
take the civil examinations in 1465. The dream symbolically righted the 
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wrong done Yu Qian and is useful to us as a lie about how things ideally 
should have appeared.!! 

Dream interpretation played a significant role in the lives of more than 
half of all Ming optim7.'? Dreams were interpreted as human “counter- 
parts” (xzang) to the other world that could be diagrammed and ana- 
lyzed to understand a person’s character and behavior and divine his 
fate. The Illustrated Survey of Optima during the Ming Dynasty dia- 
grammed and discussed the dreams of optimz from 1371 to 1571. It was 
initially compiled to retell the foreordained achievements of all Ming 
optimi. This semiofficial work, for which we have a later 1607 edition, 
was honored with a new preface by the late Ming Hanlin academician 
and imperial Grand Secretary Shen Yiguan (1531-1615), who gained for 
it an imprimatur as an acceptable biographical record of the dreams of 
great men then en vogue.!? 

Such premonitory dreams of success were written about and illus- 
trated in the uniquely Ming wood-block form of portraying dreams 
graphically as a “bubble” of consciousness that emanated from the mind 
while the body was asleep.‘ Astrological signs such as the Southern 
Dipper, auspicious omens such as dog meat, and unusual coincidences 
fed into the Ming belief that the mind at rest tended to weave a cultural 
matrix of visual images and symbols whose surface aspects could be 
studied for the manifest content they implied. I will interpret these 
dream-visions as historical constructions and not as actual dreams 
whose riddles need deciphering. It is likely that all were ad hoc con- 
structions and not the manifest dreams they were presented as. Instead, 
I will make the Ming solutions to the riddle of the dreams the object of 
analysis to see how such dreams and their cultural interpretations func- 
tioned in the examination market.) 

For our purposes, the “manifest content” of dreams was channeled in 
part by the male anxiety that the examination life entailed. Although the 
“latent dream-thoughts” of optimz will never be transparent to us be- 
cause they always were encoded, transposed, revised, and distorted in 
the cultural discourses peculiar to Ming China, we can begin to decode 
some external aspects of the interrelation between the psychological 
makeup of the men and families who claimed to have had such dreams 


and their sociohistorical experiences and pressures. Their repressions 
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and sublimations were far different from those we can intuit today be- 
cause the cultural terms were defined by their times and not ours. In- 
deed, to call their mental streams of consciousness “bubbles,” “repres- 
sions,” or “sublimations” tells us more about ourselves than Ming literati, 
given the historical changes that have occurred in the conscious and 
unconscious internalization of human agency over time and from culture 
to culture.!°° Nevertheless, through their graphically recorded “dream- 
visions,” we do get a vivid sense of what preyed on their minds as they 
lived through the grueling examination life in examination cells.'®” I will 
give two illustrated examples. 


Three “Heads” 


Figure 5.9 presents a late Ming wood-block illustration prepared for the II- 
lustrated Survey of Optima during the Ming Dynasty in which three heads 
appear in a 1445 “bubble.” The print represents a “daydream” that Shang 
Lu (1414-1486; see Chapter 2) reportedly had while a young man reading 
the classics in his family’s study, probably sometime before 1435. The pub- 
lished account of it indicates that his teacher, a man named “literatus 
Hong,” had been living with him in his room, helping him prepare for the 
examinations. The elegant setting of the study, his neat reading desk com- 
plete with the writing paraphernalia required of all calligraphers, and the 
fact that he had a live-in tutor all indicate that Shang’s Zhejiang family had 
substantial means to provide him the time and cultural resources needed 
for his classical studies. This was not a rags-to-riches story.!°* 

In the illustration, however, Shang Lu is not hard at work. Instead, he is 
asleep while his teacher is absent. A bubble of a man holding three heads 
laced together by their hair emanates from Shang’s head. The man presents 
the heads to Shang. The cultural overlap between “three heads” and “three 
firsts” are homologous in both Chinese and English. The Chinese term for 
“head” used in the dream is show and not tou, the more physical image of 
the head attached to the body, although both were used to describe notions 
of coming in first, or being on top, or referring to the leader. Accordingly, it 
is not a gory scene, or one of immediate horror, but nonetheless three body- 
less heads are presented as trophies to Shang to celebrate his triumph over 
many others. Shang Lu rests peacefully, so this is a wishful dream, not one 
driven by overt anxiety or punishment. 
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Figure 5.9. Three heads appear in a 1445 dream-vision. Ming zhuangyuan tukao 
[Illustrated survey of optimz during the Ming dynasty]. Compiled by Gu 


Dingchen and Gu Zuxun. 1607 edition. 
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Some sense of the sacrifice of the body is evoked by the powerful im- 
ages of the three heads held in one hand by the mysterious man. War- 
riors in imperial China, not students, typically severed the heads of their 
enemies and presented them to their leader as a trophy to confirm vic- 
tory in battle. Decapitation was a legal measure the Ming dynastic code 
enforced in capital cases, if the crime were determined to be a “heavy” 
one, as opposed to a “lighter” one entailing death by strangulation or 
slicing. Perhaps military and legal readings of Shang Lu’s dream have 
some very limited relevance in evoking the examination market, where 
to compete and win in the prohibitive competition meant that others had 
to fail. Lacking the detailed information that would tell us more about 
the dream’s latent characteristics, we are left with its placid, manifest 
content as depicted by late Ming compilers.!°? 

Upon awakening, Shang Lu immediately related the dream to his 
teacher, who instead of scolding Lu for falling asleep tells him that it is 
an “auspicious dream.” The “three heads” are a vision into the future of 
Shang’s life as a civil examination candidate. With hindsight, Shang’s 
preordained success was corroborated when, at the age of twenty-one, 
he passed the 1435 Zhejiang provincial examination ranked first, fol- 
lowed that up ten years later as the number one graduate on the metro- 
politan exam, and received the final of his “three heads” by being named 
optimus on the 1445 palace examination. Shang was to that time the only 
literatus who had achieved “three firsts” (sanywan) on Ming civil exami- 
nations. As an examiner, Shang would see to it that another aspiring 
challenger, Wang Ao, would not duplicate the feat (see Chapter 2). 

Shang Lu’s dream presents his success as a natural outcome of fate. 
The hard work and prodigious memory required to achieve such suc- 
cess are elided in favor ofa smooth path to fame, fortune, and high politi- 
cal office.'°° Read more historically, however, the placid dream covers 
up what must have been the considerable worries Shang had when, after 
passing the 1435 provincial examination, he likely failed the 1436, 1439, 
and 1442 metropolitan examinations. Given that he was over twenty in 
1435, Shang probably also had failed the highly competitive Zhejiang 
provincial examination a couple of times, in addition to the metropolitan 


examination perhaps three times. Like most, then, Shang had to wait 
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until his thirties before he received the coveted palace degree and en- 
tered the civil service. 

This story of preordained success becomes more problematic when 
the failures are added to the record. We forget the childhood years of 
memorization (Shang specialized on the Documents Classic, for exam- 
ple) and the youthful days spent in the study reading widely and practic- 
ing examination essays. In fact, the metropolitan record of the 1445 ex- 
amination indicates that Shang’s 8-legged essays were not particularly 
outstanding. Not one of his three essays on the Four Books was picked 
as the best. Only one of his four essays on quotations from the Docu- 
ments was selected. Shang made his mark by writing the best discourse 
and documentary papers on session two, and one of his policy essays on 
session three was also chosen as the best on that question. For the late 
Ming audience, the single bubble replaced years of hard work and disre- 


garded the competition for honors Shang was fortunate to win.’ 


Buddhist Lotus Sitting 


Our second example of a bubble dream illustrated by Huang Yingcheng 
for the Illustrated Survey of Optimi (see Figure 5.10) clearly shows the 
influence of Buddhism in the case of the 1553 optimus Chen Jin (1525- 
1566). In the dream, which floats above the roofs of three elegant build- 
ings in a compound, Chen is sitting on a lotus flower in a meditating 
“lotus position” surrounded by three people. All are floating on a cloud 
in the sky, and the bubble takes precedence over the earthly world seen 
from above. The three personages floating on the cloud dropping from 
the sky are an immortal, a young man, and a woman. The three invited 
Chen to mount the lotus, and he obliged them. As they entered the 
clouds, Chen became afraid, but the immortal presented him with a gold 
cap and crimson official robe, both symbols that he would become the 
optimus and formally appear before the emperor. 

Sitting like a Buddha in meditation but dressed in the garb of a litera- 
tus, Chen Jin appears at peace and in control, after overcoming the ini- 
tial fears he felt. The illustration projects order and inevitability, which 
clashes with our historical portrayal of the examination market as a 


venue of furious competition, widespread corruption, and male anxiety. 
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Figure 5.10. Riding the lotus flower in 1553. Ming zhuangyuan tukao 
[Illustrated survey of optimz during the Ming dynasty]. Compiled by Gu 


Dingchen and Gu Zuxun. 1607 edition. 
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Sitting on a lotus in Buddhist-style meditation, Chen has floated to the 
other world and received its blessing for success in this world. Again, 
there is no reference to the years of hard work, memorization, and essay 
writing that any young boy from a family of means would have endured. 
Chen has won a therapeutic victory over his trials and tribulations in the 


examination market.!© 


Responses to Failure 


From the ordained success of the few optimz, we turn now to the public 
failure that was the lot of most young men who competed in the exami- 
nation market. Failure was usually rationalized by internalizing the ther- 
apeutic regimes offered candidates and their families. Using religion and 
popular mantic techniques, such therapies, when accepted, kept male 
anxiety within acceptable social boundaries and prevented dreams and 
hallucinations from going beyond the acceptable standards of cultural 
health during the Ming and Qing. But this was an inherently unstable 
balance of outer public pressure and inner emotional resources that each 


individual and family had to navigate. 


Changing Views of Fate Prediction 


When reliance on mantic techniques failed, profound disillusionment 
often followed. Many assailed the pervasive uses of divination, geo- 
mancy, and dream interpretation in the examination market as mis- 
placed. Similar sentiments were repeated inside examination halls. 
Many metropolitan and provincial examiners, who used the political 
precincts of the dynasty’s “cultural prisons” to place “official” limits on 
the scope of elite belief in popular notions of fate and communication 
with the other world, challenged the reign of cults, gods, spirits, and the 
mantic techniques to communicate with them.! 

Since the Han, “anomalies” (yz) were featured in a variety of private 
and official writings seeking to domesticate the other world by placing 
its unusual impact on everyday life within “records of unusual events” 
(zhiguaz). Following the fall of the Han in 220, anomaly records shifted 
from the “small writings” (xzaoshuo, 1.e., “‘fiction”) section in the canon 


of “masters” (zibu) to the section on “histories” (shibu). After the Tang, 
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when the civil examinations were expanded, the “records of anomolies” 
(yiwen lu) focused on the examination compounds and the mental life of 
candidates, which in effect became a subgenre in the taxonomy. 

These accounts mounted in number and by Song times filled up en- 
cyclopedias, such as the Expanded Records of the Taiping Era (Taiping 
guangyi), completed in 977, and in “note-form literature” (biz). In 
Northern Song anomaly accounts, literati such as Shen Gua (1031-1095) 
tended to revise the Tang categorization of natural anomalies by distanc- 
ing themselves from records of ghosts and divine spirits. In his Brush 
Talks from the Dream Book (Mengxi bitan), Shen retained the Han-Tang 
style of fascination with marvels and anomalies, but he also sought to 
dispel the otherworldly aura of ghosts.!% 

Northern Song literati-officials also remained agnostic about astral 
anomalies when they dispelled the outlandish cosmological claims of 
career bureaucrats in the Directorate of Astronomy between the 1006 
sighting of a supernova and the 1066 discovery of a comet (Halley’s). Fan 
Zhongyan (989-1052) was very circumspect in viewing astral anomalies 
such as the supernova of 1006 or the meteor shower of 1038 as evidence 
of heaven’s interaction with human and political affairs. Ouyang Xiu 
(1007-1072) attacked then popular sky-reading traditions and separated 
politics from astral anomalies. The Song literati position, which Ming 
examiners tried to reproduce, stressed human agency in the political 
world. The classical position of distancing heaven from human affairs 
was preferred over the Han interpretation of anomalies as omens of po- 
litical failure.'°° 

Ming examiners often invoked Ouyang Xiu’s cautious position on 
linking events on earth to the heavens and appealed back to a classical 
and Song ideal, which tolerated records of anomalous events but also 
sought to set limits to how seriously such speculations should be taken. 
By explicitly attacking the role of Han officials in manipulating omens 
and anomalies for political purposes, Ming examiners also tried to con- 
trol the impact of the mantic arts by stressing instead “Way learning” 
notions of human responsibility and moral cultivation. The tension be- 
tween an ideal cosmos, in which the natural and political worlds were 
acceptable though distant reflections of each other, and the popular 
mantic arts, which brought such theories dangerously down to earth in 
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the forms of religious and popular communication with the other world, 
were never successfully resolved in the late empire. Increasingly evident 
in the early Qing, literati dissatisfaction with the inroads made in exami- 
nation life by popular religion and the mantic world of diviners, fortune- 
tellers, and Daoist priests was foreshadowed during the sixteenth 
century. 

Resistance to the mantic arts in examination life increased during the 
Qing, especially among a small but critical mass of evidential scholars. 
Given the deluge of candidates taking the civil examinations after 1700, 
however, such resistance had little effect in practice. Dai Mingshi (1653- 
1713), a popular writer of classical essays who as an outside observer fre- 
quently criticized the official examination rankings, ridiculed the popu- 
lar belief in the role of fate in the examination rankings. In his 1702 
preface to his collection of the best examination essays from the provin- 
cial examinations that year, Dai pointedly attacked those who attributed 
their success or failure to fate, ghosts, or the mantic arts. In Dai’s view, 
the hard work required to learn how to write proper 8-legged essays 
was the key to success or failure. In this regard, “individuals had to ac- 
cept responsibility because ghosts had no role to play.” Dai Mingshi re- 
stored to preeminence the years of childhood memorization and thou- 
sands of practice essays that had been elided in the rush to grant fate the 
final say.!°7 

In the eighteenth century, Wu Jingzi early on relied on geomancy in 
his quest for an examination degree, but as his failures mounted Wu 
ridiculed the practice in his novel The Scholars. His lineage had attrib- 
uted their early Qing literary prominence to an auspicious grave site 


chosen by a geomancer. In the novel, Wu had a character say: 


Nothing enrages me more than the way geomancers nowadays, who 
quote Guo [Pu, 276-324] as an authority, say: “This plot will ensure 
that your descendants come first in the palace examination and are 
Number One Palace Graduates.” I ask you, sir: Since the rank of 
Number One Palace Graduate was instituted in the Tang dynasty, 
how could Guo Pu, who lived in the Jin dynasty [265-419], know of 
this Tang title and decree that a certain type of ground would pro- 


duce this rank? This is absolutely ridiculous! 
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The Qing backlash against such religious avenues for fate prediction, 
however considerable, should not cloud our conclusions about their pop- 
ular role in the examination market. 

Nevertheless, the literati mastery, in theory, of the Four Books and 
Five Classics did not eliminate the inroads of popular religion or its 
mantic resources. Classical aloofness and literary satire could only cur- 
tail the public affirmation of popular religion and try to keep it in its 
secondary place. Even the Qianlong emperor was bedeviled by the mass 
hysteria in 1768 resulting from rumors that sorcerers were practicing 
magical arts and stealing souls by cutting off the queues worn by Han 
Chinese men. Their queues had symbolized submission to the Manchu 
dynasty since the fall of the Ming.'©° 

Dream interpretation remained an important feature of literati life in 
the Qing dynasty, but its historical significance, when compared with 
the late Ming elite craze for dreams, diminished and was transposed to 
general works on popular lore.'”’ In the late Qing, the Dianshi Pavilion’s 
Pictorial (Dianshi zhat huabao), a popular periodical, also presented 
accounts of preordained examination success, which included bubble 
illustrations of the dreams of successful Qing literati. For instance, we 
see a youth napping in his bookish study in an elegant garden. In his 
daydream, which takes place before the 1822 Shanxi provincial exami- 
nation, the young man is received in the local Wenchang Temple, where 
he meets the patron deity of the literary arts. The meeting is later read 
as an omen of his future success as the optimus on the provincial 
examination.'”! 

Such popular collections thrived and indicated that the distancing of 
heaven in the civil examination compound was resisted even when the 
candidate’s examination essay correctly reproduced the required literati 
critique of fate and anomaly interpretation. The Illustrated Survey of 
Optimi during the Ming Dynasty was enlarged to include lists of Qing 
optim, but such lists gave only the barest information of career success 
each optimus had attained. Not one mini-account mentioned any Qing 
optimus who had premonitions and dreams of his imminent success 
similar to Ming optimz. Nor were any bubble illustrations of dream vi- 
sions included. Moreover, the brief accounts stopped in 1682, indicating 
that support for such an elite record of the role of mantic techniques and 
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dreams among the most heralded Qing literati empire-wide was not as 
acceptable for gentry publications as in the late Ming. A break in dream 
narratives about optimz had occurred after 1644. No subsequent publi- 
cation attempted to paint dreams and the mantic arts as positively as had 
the Ming accounts.!” 

Instead, the narratives of dreams continued in popular works of liter- 
ature, such as those by Pu Songling,'”? in “records of anomalies” (yiwen 
lu) associated with the examination compounds, and in late-Qing peri- 
odicals. The collection Recording Unusual Matters Heard in the Qing 
Examination Grounds (Guochao kechang yiwen lu) in particular became 
a rich depository of civil examination lore up to the Taiping Rebellion 
(1850-1864), and it paralleled earlier collections of anomalies during the 
Song and Ming dynasties. Such popular elements were also incorpo- 
rated in the examination compendia compiled by Liang Zhangju and by 
Li Tiaoyuan, both influential works. The late Ming passion for dream 
interpretation never really waned in the Qing, but its official portrait 
became more scholarly and aloof under the influence of more sober- 


minded elites, some increasingly oriented toward evidential research.!4 


Pu Songling on Alienation 


Pu Songling, a failure many times, immortalized the vast majority 
trapped in the relentless machinery of civil examinations in his many 
parodies. He called his most famous portrait of the candidate as a young 
man “The Seven Likenesses of a Candidate”: 


A licentiate taking the provincial examination may be likened to 
seven things. When entering the examination hall, bare-footed and 
carrying a basket, he is like a beggar. At roll-call time, being shouted 
at by officials and abused by their subordinates, he is like a prisoner. 
When writing in his cell, with his head and feet sticking out of the 
booth, he is like a cold bee late in autumn. Upon leaving the exami- 
nation hall, being in a daze and seeing a changed universe, he is like 
a sick bird out of a cage. When anticipating the results, he is on pins 
and needles; one moment he fantasizes success and magnificent 
mansions are instantly built; another moment he fears failure and 


his body is reduced to a corpse. At this point he is like a chimpanzee 
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in captivity. Finally the messengers come on galloping horses and 
confirm the absence of his name on the list of successful candidates. 
His complexion becomes ashen and his body stiffens like a poisoned 
fly no longer able to move. Disappointed and discouraged, he vili- 
fies the examiners for their blindness and blames the unfairness of 
the system. Thereupon he collects all his books and papers from his 
desk and sets them on fire; unsatisfied, he tramples over the ashes; 
still unsatisfied, he throws the ashes into a filthy gutter. He is deter- 
mined to abandon the world by going into the mountains, and he is 
resolved to drive away any person who dares speak to him about 
examination essays. With the passage of time, his anger subsides 
and his aspiration rises. Like a turtle dove just hatched, he rebuilds 


his nest and starts the process once again.!”° 


This account is fiction. Its realistic cultural content, however, lays out 
the psychological strain that candidates experienced in and outside ex- 
amination compounds. Writing in the late Qing, Shang Yanliu noted 
that Pu’s phrase “like a cold bee in late autumn” was accurate for north- 
ern Shandong, but in southern Guangzhou, where Shang took his pro- 


vincial degree, it was more like “an ant in a hot pot.”!”° 


Pu Songling’s 
literary account of male anxiety circa 1700 reflects how his society and 
time perceived the examination experience as it ranged from youthful 
hope to adult disappointment and then to elderly maturity. Pu describes 
the toll examinations took on him and his fellow failures, who tried to 
cope with the pressure to succeed. Their narratives of examination fail- 
ure stand in sharp relief against the reassuring woodblock prints of Ming 
optima daydreaming about fate. 

Pu Songling successfully turned his disappointments into a literary 
career. He did not seek to overthrow the examination regime, despite his 
sharp satire. Rather, Pu came to grips with his failures and coped by 
turning to literature. In the process, Pu achieved some therapeutic dis- 
tance that must have been emotionally common in a landscape filled 
with so many examination failures and so few daydreaming optimz. Even 
optimi, however, had to fail several times before their predestined suc- 


cess was rationalized.!”” 
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Pu’s account of suffering is formulaic, even for successful graduates. 
His clinical depiction of the failure as an emotional wreck is not final, 
however. Rehabilitation, the return to mental peace of mind and the res- 
toration of personal confidence, is the final lesson. Here Pu explains 
how and why the gg percent who failed healed their wounds and in time 
returned to the examination cell to compete again and again, not much 
wiser perhaps but surely emotionally stronger, more mature, and experi- 
enced in the ways of the examination market and the difficult paths to 
fame and fortune in the late empire. 

Pu Songling’s realism is therapeutic in intent. Rebellion and icono- 
clasm are among the responses that examination failures often enter- 
tained, but most persevered and became part of the vast pool of residual 
manpower who repeatedly took examinations while they got on with 
their lives. In Pu’s own case, this meant turning to writing stories as an 
alternative livelihood. Some could channel their frustrations by compil- 
ing examination editions for local printers or become local printers 
themselves, as did the Mas and Zous in the Sibao, Fujian, publishing in- 
dustries. Others would crack under the pressure, as did the northern 
literatus Yan Yuan (1635-1704), when he failed to cope with his family 
crisis and with his continual failures on local examinations. Yan trans- 
formed his emotional crisis into a virulent attack on Cheng-Zhu teach- 
ings as bookish and the examinations as unmanly.'’8 Pu Songling’s ther- 
apeutic response, which falls far short of rebellion, was not unique. Not 
infrequently, failures would take that extra emotional step and strike out 
at the dynasty and its examination regime.'”? 

It was long taken for granted that local troublemakers frequently came 
from local licentiates who sought in vain to gain the coveted provincial 
and palace degrees. The Tang was overthrown by unreformed examina- 
tion failures who turned to violence. Some of the leaders of the 1640s 
Northwest revolt, whose forces captured Peking in 1644 and brought 
down the dynasty in north China, were local examination candidates who 
had repeatedly failed to gain high office. Though famine, corruption, 
and war were the primary causes for the weaknesses of the Ming in its 
last decade, the willingness of some disgruntled examination candidates 


such as Li Zicheng (1605-1645) to take up arms at a time of dynastic 
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crisis in the Northwest was predictable within an examination regime 
that could produce such high levels of emotional disappointment and 


anger among so many failures.'*° 


Hong Xiuquan’s Countervisions 


Men like Pu Songling were the rule during the Ming and Qing dynas- 
ties. Others, however, crossed the political and cultural boundaries of 
what their society and dynasty considered acceptable. The late Qing 
court vainly tried to keep the pool of local licentiates and candidates 
in political and legal line. The Qianlong emperor feared that plots 
against Manchu rule would emerge from the men who failed the civil 
examinations.'*! 

Hong Xiuquan’s (1813-1864) hallucinations and counter visions, 
which became the ideological foundations for the Taiping Rebellion, are 
a case in point. Many like the future Taiping Rebellion leader, who had 
a complete mental breakdown after repeatedly failing to pass local ex- 
aminations in Guangzhou, were bereft of any hope of competing suc- 
cessfully for political office. Atypical in his use of Christian themes in 
the mid-nineteenth century to augment his views, Hong nevertheless 
appealed to long-standing religious forms of protest to contest the Qing 
dynasty’s examination regime and its cultural legitimacy under Manchu 
rulers.!*? 

At the age of thirteen swz in 1827, under his registered name of Huoxiu, 
Hong traveled from his village in Guangdong province to take the quali- 
fying examination in Hua county. Since the age of seven he had studied 
in his Hakka minority village school, and by all accounts he had been 
fond of learning for the five years he attended. His teacher and family 
thought his literary talent would enable Hong Xiuquan to gain high of- 
fice and perhaps even to enter the Hanlin Academy. Hong passed the 
county qualifying examination on his first try. When he traveled to Guang- 
zhou (Canton) prefecture to take the licensing examination, he failed. 
Hong first came into contact with a new world of trade, foreigners, and 
perhaps even Christian literature when he went for the prefectural ex- 
aminations. Canton was the only port in Qing China legally open to 


foreign trade and contact.'® 
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To prepare for the next round of local examinations, Hong predict- 
ably became a village teacher, based on his success in the county exami- 
nation. His teaching allowed him the leisure to continue preparing for 
the civil examinations. In 1836, at the age of twenty-four, already a bit old 
among the many younger candidates, Hong traveled a second time to 
Canton to take the prefectural examination. He failed. He also failed in 
1837. After the third failure, Hong returned home seriously ill. In the 
midst of a delirium lasting four days (later Taiping accounts said he was 
ill for forty days to accord with Jesus’s forty days of fasting), Hong had a 
fantastic dream but not the dream of an optimus.'** 

Fearing his imminent death, Hong asked his parents’ forgiveness 
for his examination failures. Visions overcame him. He first saw a 
dragon, a tiger, and a rooster. Then a group of men playing music ap- 
proached in a beautiful sedan and carried him away. They reached a 
land of distinguished-looking men and women, who greeted Hong. An 
old woman took him to a river and while washing him admonished 
Hong not to defile himself again among the people below. Hong then 
entered a large hall, where an esteemed elderly man of the heavens asked 
Hong to venerate him because the man said he sustained all life. He pre- 
sented Hong with a sword to overcome all demons and to protect his 
brothers and sisters, a seal to overcome evil spirits, and a sweet golden 
fruit. These represented imperial regalia, and Hong immediately began 
to admonish all around him to honor the venerable man who had pre- 
sented him with these three marks of future power. Rather than that of 
an optimus, Hong’s dream, like Zhu Yuanzhang’s in the early Ming, was 
fit for an emperor.'*° 

Hong’s fantastic visions of 1837 have been dissected as evidence of 
Hong Xiuquan’s “madness” or of a religious conversion. In the former 
view, Hong was a victim of acute paranoia, “a form of psychosis in which 
there are delusions of grandeur, hallucinations, and feelings of untoward 
pride and hatred, all of which are logically systematized so that the indi- 
vidual actually believes his disordered perceptions.” Following the latter 
view, scholars contend that Hong had been decisively influenced by 
Christianity in his visits to Guangzhou, and these experiences “served 


as a catalyst, transforming his disordered and frustrated mind through 
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the impact of the idea of salvation and the concept of a ‘Man-God.’” Al- 
ternatively, scholars in China have demystified Hong’s religious visions 
and rationalized them as premonitions of a new political order in China 
that would replace the imperial system.'*® 

The earlier discussion of the mantic arts and dreams in imperial Chi- 
nese lore reveals how inadequate such psychohistorical and sociohistori- 
cal accounts of Hong’s initial dreams are. When placed within the con- 
text of Chinese dream interpretation during the Ming and Qing 
dynasties, Hong’s visions are less evidence of an individual Han Chinese 
man’s paranoia than they are comprehensible narratives drawing on the 
rich symbolic traditions of Chinese religious and cultural life, which 
well-adjusted Ming optim and Qing literati equally engaged in and 
which were deemed socially acceptable among upper elites. The cul- 
tural boundaries of mental health were drawn differently in late imperial 
China than in early modern Europe, and Hong Xiuquan’s delirium was 
an acute response to the examination pressures he faced and the high 
expectations his family and teacher had placed in him. Unlike most who 
coped, Hong cracked. 

For the Taipings and for Hong himself, both of whom benefited from 
later hindsight, Hong Xiuquan’s strange “anomalous dream” was a sign 
of his special future and confirmed his fate as the anointed leader of the 
Taipings. To the rich repertoire of traditional Chinese religious and 
mantic symbolism, which included immortals, gods, demons, and fair- 
ies, Hong initially added Christian notions of a single old man in power 
in the heavens to the pluralist menagerie of Daoist and Buddhist powers 
in the other world that intervened in this world on behalf of young men 
who were trapped in “cultural prisons.” As therapeutic as this series of 
visions were (Hong recovered on his own without any successful medi- 
cal treatment), they contained ominous elements that threatened to go 
beyond the usual limits of literati critiques and spoofs of the examiners 
and the civil examination system. 

Rather than guarantees of examination success or even premonitions 
that Hong would become an optimus, as Ming dreams formulaically de- 
picted, the old man above had presented Hong Xiuquan with imperial 
regalia and a call to purify the world below. The Hong lineage called in 


local doctors to treat the illness and also asked a mantic expert to inter- 
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pret Hong’s visions and exorcise the demon possessing him, but we have 
no record of how the latter handled these disturbing aspects of the 
dream. We know only that Hong rebuked the exorcist. In Qing times, 
under Manchu rulers, the crime of lesé-majesté was just below the sur- 
face of Hong Xiuquan’s dreams.!8’ 

After recovering, Hong’s life was relatively uneventful for several more 
years. It took a while for Hong to figure out what his dream meant. On 
the basis of this dream, however, Hong changed his name from Huoxiu 
to Hsiuquan, thinking, according to some scholars, that the two parts of 
the graph for quan symbolized the people’s (ren) ruler (wang). By fol- 
lowing the traditional art of character analysis and glyphomancy, Hong 
responded to his dream by renaming himself in accordance with it. In 
the spring of 1843, Hong tried again for the coveted status of local licen- 
tiate. To this point, his emotional recovery followed the outline of the 
changes Pu Songling described in the examination candidate who had 
rebuilt his nest and like a turtle dove started over. Hong had returned to 
the examination life. 

When he failed a fourth time, however, Hong’s reaction was rage, not 
delirium. He cursed the examiners while traveling on a boat returning 
from Guangzhou and composed a poem intimating a revolt against the 
Manchu dynasty. After arriving home, Hong’s fury did not relent. De- 
nouncing the dynasty and its officials, Hong threw his books out and 
apparently cried out: “Let me give examinations to select the literati of 
the empire.” Hong’s threat to become the examiner was realized when 
he radically revised the Qing examination curriculum to conform to 
Taiping ideology and Christian doctrine. In 1851, Hong ordered civil 
examinations under the Heavenly Kingdom to commence.!*® 

By rejecting the psychological mold of conventional literati protest, 
Hong Xiuquan was revolutionary, but the institutional forms his exami- 
nation protest took were predictable. After 1843, Hong and his God 
Worshippers Society used the “anomalous dream” to demonstrate that 
Hong had ascended to heaven and met with God and Jesus Christ. 
Their instructions to him to purify the earth meant that the Manchus 
had to be removed, the Qing dynasty overturned, and the teachings of 
Confucius and Mencius eliminated. Hong had found his calling as the 
new emperor of Heavenly Kingdom of Eternal Peace (Tazping tianguo), 
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which would establish an examination regime for young men in the 
Yangzi delta environs of Nanjing based on Sino-Christian Taiping truth. 
Whether they admitted it or not, the late Qing reformers who after 1900 
decanonized the official “Way learning” orthodoxy used in the civil ex- 


— oS ; ; 
aminations were following in Hong Xiuquan’s rebellious wake.'®® 


The popular, nonofficial dimensions of the civil examinations described 
in this chapter affected the lives of elites and commoners in remarkable 
ways. Nonofficial culture permeated the examination venues of the dy- 
nasty, while Hanlin examiners vainly struggled to keep the mantic arts 
out of the examination compound. Although such attempts failed, their 
efforts succeeded in setting limits to the scope of religion in the ortho- 
dox curriculum of the civil examinations until the eruption of Taiping 
religiosity in the 1850s. 

In Part II, beginning with Chapter 6, we will examine how in light of 
the Qing dynasty’s increasing inability to control the society emerging 
around the Manchu state, civil examinations were retooled to adapt to 
the changing times of the eighteenth century. The climax of the Qian- 
long reign in particular drew new attention to the civil examinations, 
their cultural scope, and the content of the classical essays that were 
produced. Chapters 7 and 8 will address the new standards used to mea- 
sure success and failure on the examinations before and after the Tai- 
ping Rebellion. 


PART III 


Retooling Civil Examinations 


to Suit Changing ‘Times 


CHAPTER 6 


Limits of Dynastic Power 


ART II OF THIS VOLUME has shown that imperial authority in Ming- 
Qing China was conveyed via classical literacy and cultural re- 
sources through the accredited cultural institutions of the Ministry of 
Rites, the Hanlin Academy, and civil examinations, which in turn trans- 
mitted the moral teachings of “Way learning.” The ruler often tried to 
transform his elites into a service class, but in the end a partnership was 
usually the result. Tang rulers proudly observed the grand sight of new 
palace graduates in procession after the rankings were posted. Tang 
Taizong (r. 627-650) exclaimed: “The world’s most outstanding men 
have entered within my range!” A powerful emperor who had seized the 
throne, Taizong exaggerated his preeminence over the medieval bureau- 
cracy. The dynastic school curriculum still reflected literati values.’ 
Moreover, examination halls empire-wide were supervised by literati 
officials, who were in charge of the military and police apparatus when 
so many men were brought together to be tested. Expenses required to 
maintain the civil examinations were very high and made it difficult for 
the court to increase the number of assigned personnel. Examiners in 
charge of the 1756 metropolitan examination, for example, described the 
number of officials and the budget required for a total of thirty-five days 
to convene the metropolitan examination. They listed eighty-six readers 
on the job for twenty-seven days and 706 copyists, most working for 
twenty-six days. The total cost of the operation was 4,089 taels of silver. 
Later that year, Chen Hongmou (1696-1771), then a court Grand Secretary, 
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described the need for enhanced funding given the increase to over 
2,000 candidates for the metropolitan examination. In the 1763 metro- 
politan examination, Chen noted, 1,738 taels had sufficed, but for the 
1766 examination, 2,204 taels of silver were needed, an increase of 27 
percent, which the Qianlong emperor approved.” 

The limits of dynastic power were also revealed through the examina- 
tion regime. Resistance to imperial prerogative emerged among examin- 
ers, and widespread dissatisfaction and corruption among the candidates 
at times triumphed over the high-minded goals of the examiners. The 
examination hall became a contested site, where the political interests of 
the dynasty, the social interests of its elites, and the cultural ideals of 
“Way learning” were worked out more in practice than in theory. In the 
mid-eighteenth century, moreover, the Qianlong emperor recognized 
that retooling of the curriculum was necessary. 


Examination Compounds as “Cultural Prisons” 


Each testing site was a social and political microcosm of the late imperial 
cultural regime. Officials and candidates mastered the canon undergird- 
ing the cultural legitimacy of the Ming and Qing dynasties, but such re- 
production was not always uniform. Many privately resisted on the out- 
side what was publicly tested inside, but the machinery of examinations 
went on regardless. Literati first enunciated their public loyalty to the 
imperial system in local civil examinations. Such commitments to the 
teachings of the ancient sages and their Song interpreters implied that 
the classical curriculum was what literati stood for. The civil examina- 
tions measured each literatus suitable for public office by using stan- 
dards that literati devised. 

The anxiety felt by many Han Chinese as they entered the stream of 
candidates at testing sites was not resolved by the results of the competi- 
tion because nearly all failed many times before proving their mettle as 
literati acceptable for office. Most never went beyond the licensing exami- 
nations in counties and prefectures. For most candidates, a local degree 
yielded enough of a tax break and legal privileges, which were inter- 
rupted briefly in the 1720s, to keep them contented. Residualism, that is, 
repeated failures, was more characteristic of the selection process than 
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Figure 6.1. The 1604 optimus drunk in an examination cell. Ming zhuangyuan 


tukao [Illustrated survey of optimz during the Ming dynasty]. Compiled by Gu 
Dingchen and Gu Zuxun. 1607 edition. 


success. Famous failures became part of the lore of examinations. When 
the novelist Wu Jingzi (1701-1754) took the 1729 licensing examination, 
he offended the local examiner by appearing drunk (see Figure 6.1). His 
literary talents were recognized, but his moral character was suspect. 
Several failures later, he translated his experiences into literary spoofs of 
the examinations that he included in his widely read novel The Scholars 
(Rulin waishi). It represented an accepted literary form of public protest 


and entertainment in Ming and Qing times.? 
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Public Spectacle and Private Experience 


Magistrates and prefects convened licensing and qualifying examina- 
tions in the heart of the town within their local yamen. Typical late Ming 
prefectural examinations attracted between 4,000 and 5,000 candidates. 
The prefectural yamen in Suzhou during a mid-eighteenth century local 
examination had two courtyards. Outside the west archway, shops sold 
examination supplies. The heavily guarded gates while the examination 
took place kept the crowd milling outside. Clerks stood in the outer 
courtyard with horns and gongs to beat when the examination com- 
menced or ended. Two corridors bounded the inner courtyard, which 
normally served as offices for the six official yamen departments (paral- 
leling the Six Ministries). Candidates used long tables in the halls for 
Rites, Revenue, and Personnel for the examination. At the back of the 
inner courtyard, a hall stood on a high platform. The chief examiner sat 
there after calling the roll, checking over the list of guarantors, issuing 
answer sheets, and preparing the questions. He was flanked by two rows 
of officials standing on both sides, all overlooking the candidates at the 
yamen tables. Each candidate was part of a mutual guarantee group of 
usually four students to prevent cheating, and all were monitored even 
when they went to the latrines inside.* 

Since the Tang, the ceremonies of cultural prestige had been cele- 
brated at the palace examination,’ but pomp and ceremony were notice- 
able at all levels, especially at Ming-Qing provincial sites. Once the 
special examination halls and their thousands of individual cubicles 
were swept and cleared of filth and rubbish that had accumulated, a 
festive market atmosphere prevailed outside the compound. Trans- 
formed every three years, the provincial compounds served simultane- 
ously for cultural rituals, the deployment of police, and the testing of 
“Way learning.” Inside the halls there would be 5,000 to 10,000 candi- 
dates and a large retinue of examiners, clerks, printers, cooks, guards, 
and suppliers. 

Besides the list of Ming provincial and metropolitan examiners, locals 
were assigned to sit in examination cells with the candidate, as shown in 
Figure 6.1. There were also clerks to copy the test papers, woodblock 
cutters to prepare the papers for the printers, cooks to feed the examin- 
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Figure 6.2. The Nanjing provincial examination hall. Etienne Zi, Pratique des 
Examens Litteratres en Chine [Practices of literary examinations in China] 
(Shanghai: Imprimerie de la Mission Catholique, 1894), foldout. 


ers and their staffs, and suppliers to provide water for the candidates. 
The Nanjing examination hall, one of the largest in Ming and Qing 
times, could hold 7,500 candidates in 1630 (17,000 in 1850), and all told 
there were some 12,000 to 15,000 people housed inside during the three 
Ming sessions of examinations (see Figure 6.2). To keep pace with the 
expansion of candidates, the number of Ming overseers was increased, 
but the sum total of candidates continually outpaced the government’s 
personnel.® 

Candidates for triennial provincial degrees could enter the provincial 
compound the night before each of the sessions commenced. To ensure 
eligibility, licentiates, accompanied by their servants, usually appeared 
in the provincial capital a week in advance of the August-September (the 
eighth lunar month) date to present their county credentials, which 
guaranteed their identity and documented their immediate family lineage, 
their social status, and that they were not in mourning. Once approved 
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for admission, candidates had to prepare their own stock of writing par- 
aphernalia, purchase blank writing paper stamped with an official seal, 
and take the necessary precautions for food provisions and toilet facili- 
ties while waiting for the provincial governor and examiners to enter the 
compound first.’ Shops catering to the candidates abounded outside the 
main gates of the examination compounds (see Figure 6.2), carrying 
store names such as “Examination Supplies for the Optimus” and “Fa- 
mous Writing Brushes for Three Examinations.”® 

Rice and gruel were provided for candidates inside the compound, but 
most preferred their own, which they cooked in a portable coal furnace. 
Friends and relatives presented small gifts of food as the candidates entered 
the gate. Next of kin stayed as close to the examination site as possible, 
heightening the fair-like atmosphere of commerce and activity.° Candidates 
also provided their own candles to write at night, though the result was 
frequent fires. In 1438, for instance, a fire raged through the provincial ex- 
amination hall in Shuntian, the capital prefecture. Another account claims 
that in the fall of 1463 over a thousand perished in a Shuntian hall fire, al- 
though other versions claim that the fire killed far fewer and that there was 
another fire when the examination was rescheduled the following spring,’° 

After entering the main gate in the south, the official overseers fol- 
lowed the main road north to their official yamens, where they and their 
staff remained in residence for the three weeks needed to complete the 
three sessions and grade and rank the papers. The inner overseers deter- 
mined the questions (or the detailed text if the topics were set by the 
emperor) and took charge of supervising the grading and ranking pro- 
cess; outer overseers handled all administrative matters involving sup- 
plies and surveillance. Special rooms for sleeping, cooking, reading, and 
printing made up the central command post around which on the east, 
west, and south sides the myriad small rooms or cells for the candidates 
were arranged. As the number of candidates rose, the shape of the com- 
pounds sometimes changed from a rectangle (as in Shuntien prefecture; 
see Figure 6.3) to the misshapen triangle in Nanjing (see Figure 6.2). 
North remained the examiners’ preserve, however, and no cells could be 
placed there, although in Nanjing some cells began to appear on the 
northeast and northwest when some 15,000-17,000 candidates took the 


examination in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries." 
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Figure 6.3. The Shuntian provincial and metropolitan examination hall. See 
Shuntian fuzhi [Shuntian prefectural gazetteer], 1885 edition. 


The commercial bustle outside the examination hall contrasted with 
the stark atmosphere inside the double walls surrounding the grounds. 
The individually divided cells for the candidates radiated out east and 
west from the main south-to-north entry passage in a series of parallel 
rows that were separated by alleys no more than four feet wide (see Fig- 
ures 6.4 and 6.5).'? Large earthenware water jars were placed at the en- 
trances to the rows of parallel cells (see Figure 6.5) for boiling and in 
case of fire. The end cells were usually close to the public latrines, where 
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Figure 6.4. Main entrance to the Nanjing examination hall. Etienne Zi, Pratique 
des Examens Litteratres en Chine [Practices of literary examinations in China] 
(Shanghai: Imprimerie de la Mission Catholique, 1894), p. 104. 
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Figure 6.5. Corridors to the cells. Etienne Zi, Pratique des Examens Litteratres en 
Chine [Practices of literary examinations in China] (Shanghai: Imprimerie de la 
Mission Catholique, 1894), p. 106. 
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the stench was often unbearable. Candidates described such a location 
as one of the “six agonies” inside the compound.” 

The entry to each cell was open from top to bottom for easier surveil- 
lance from a single pavilion raised high above ground level, but this 
meant that rain and sunlight could easily enter the cells. Stories of candi- 
dates’ papers destroyed by fire or blown away by the wind abound. A 1640 
candidate, for example, dreamt that because fire had destroyed his ex- 
amination papers they had to be rewritten." Candidates consequently 
had to bring a light oil-cloth screen with them to protect themselves, their 
toilet facilities, and their inkstone, brushes, and paper from rain, wind, 
and fire, in addition to having a padded quilt for sleeping in an exposed 
room. Such screens also helped against mosquito attacks in southern 
compounds.” 

To prevent cheating, the examiners required provincial candidates to 
gather by prefecture at a prescribed hour outside the main gate, where 
they were searched by inspectors and clerks. The infamous rough body 
searches were a rude awakening to the vexing sanitary and surveillance 
conditions inside and were recorded by outraged literati ever since 
the Tang dynasty. Some candidates in each dynasty were so appalled by 
the dehumanizing conditions that they immediately left for home.'° 

Those who made it through were subject to strict surveillance inside 
as well. All provisions and clothing were frequently searched, and no 
printed or written material was allowed inside the compound. Those 
caught wearing inner gowns with the classics inscribed in small print on 
them (see Figure 2.2), for instance, were expelled and punished, usually 
by being banned from taking several cycles of the provincial examina- 
tions or by losing their licentiate status.’ Once past the initial check- 
points, candidates entered the examination hall and located their as- 
signed alleys, which were classified according to the order of the characters 
in the Thousand Character Text (Qianzi wen), and then found the num- 
ber of their cell in that alley (see Figure 6.5). Students from the same 
prefecture (or provinces, in the case of metropolitan examinations) were 
placed in the preestablished alleys assigned them. The search for a cell 
recapitulated the candidate’s youthful training in the classics, for all had 
begun as children to learn to read and write by memorizing the Thou- 
sand Character Text and Three Character Classic (Sanz jing) primers."® 
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Figure 6.6. Open examination cells. Etienne Zi, Pratique des Examens Litteraires 
en Chine [Practices of literary examinations in China] (Shanghai: Imprimerie de 
la Mission Catholique, 1894), p. 141. 


Once inside for a session, all candidates and overseers were cut off 
from the outside. No one was allowed in or out during the next two nights 
and three days. If a candidate died or became seriously ill in the com- 
pound, his body was passed by the guards through an opening in the 
walls.'? The cells contained two movable planks, which when placed in 
proper positions could serve as seat, desk, and bed (see Figure 6.6). When 
writing, candidates sat with their backs to the wall and faced north to- 
ward the open entrance to enable the guards to watch them (see Figure 
6.1). Once the gates closed, they waited until the following morning for 
the calling of the roll, when it was ascertained that all candidates were in 
their assigned cells. The themes for each session were then given out as 
printed slips of paper and posted (bzao). 

For each of the three sessions, candidates had two full days to com- 
plete their essays. Normally, they prepared a draft of their answers in 
cursive or running script before recopying them in regular script. Many 
finished early, but some worked to the last minute, often requesting a 
candle to work if they had not brought one.”° By dusk of the third day, 
papers were collected. The candidates were then ushered out of the 


compound by prefectural group (or by province in metropolitan exami- 
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nations). Between the second and third sessions, candidates were al- 
lowed a day and night of rest before reentering the compound to com- 
plete the other sessions.”! 

The candidates’ examination papers composed using black ink, were 
stamped according to the assigned examination ward where they would 
be graded and were checked over for form, calligraphy, and possible viola- 
tions (smudge marks, too many changes, use of banned characters, and so 
forth). The papers were passed on to some 200 to 300 copyists who copied 
all the papers in red ink and assigned a secret number to each of the copies 
to preserve the anonymity of all candidates.?* Another hundred or so 
proofreaders checked the copies with the originals to ensure accuracy and 
passed the red-ink versions to the appropriate associate examiners to be- 
gin the process of reading the anonymous papers. Ming examiners some- 
times used green ink to mark the red papers for balance and form.” 

During the grading of provincial and metropolitan examinations, the 
papers were divided first according to which of the Five Classics a candi- 
date had chosen for his specialization. Each Classic had at least one exami- 
nation wardroom; the Change, Documents, and Poetry Classics had several 
wards where the papers for each were graded separately by the associate 
examiner assigned to that wardroom. Each of the specialization groups was 
certain to be represented among the top five names for the provincial and 
metropolitan examination.” Provincial examinations had a minimum of 
five wards, one for each Classic, while the metropolitan examination had 
up to twenty wards, depending on the specialization rates of candidates.”° 

Teacher-student loyalties were especially strong in the Ming dynasty, 
when they became a matter of political concern. The Jiajing emperor (r. 
1522-1566) decreed that students should not carry out any special rites 
of respect toward their ward head. During the Wanli era (1573-1626), 
teacher-student groups based on ward loyalties were prominent. Later, 
between 1658 and 1679 under the Qing, the ward as a unit of examina- 
tion organization was abolished to prevent teacher-student cliques. 
Even though the ward was reintroduced in 1679, the Kangxi emperor 
still decreed that candidates should not carry out special rites of respect 
toward their ward head.*° The scholar-official Qian Daxin (1728-1804) 
later criticized candidates who treated their examiners as patrons. Simi- 
larly, Qin Ying (1743-1821) linked so-called examination teachers to the 


increasing corruption among candidates in the nineteenth century.”’ 
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Given the volume of paper that was produced and copied, it took the 
associate and chief examiners about twenty days to complete the final 
ranking list of graduates.** In the 1466 palace examination, for instance, 
the eventual optimus wrote a lengthy policy answer that required thirty 
rolls to complete. He had asked the examiners for extra paper to com- 
plete his answer. The story went that an elderly examiner could not rise 
from his kneeling position after reading all the rolls and required help to 
stand. Thereafter, a limit of thirteen rolls was set for the palace examina- 
tion policy answer.”? 

Limits were also established in Ming provincial and metropolitan ex- 
aminations for essay lengths. Early Ming examination questions based 
on the Four Books required a short essay answer of at least 200 written 
graphs in length. A brief essay of at least 300 graphs elucidating the 
“meanings” (jingyz) of one of the Five Classics was the standard for clas- 
sical studies. Despite the increasing number of examination readers, 
however, the pressure to read and grade within a prescribed period all 
papers inevitably meant that the questions administered during the first 
session received more attention from the examiners and thus the stu- 
dents as well. We have seen in Chapter 2 how the infamous 8-legged es- 
says written on the Four Books and Five Classics became benchmarks for 
the civil examinations as a whole after 1475. In addition, the length of 
answers gradually increased until a typical 8-legged essay contained 
seven hundred graphs in the eighteenth century.” During the Qing dy- 
nasty, all of the red papers copied from provincial examinations were 
sent to the capital for the Ministry of Rites to review for irregularities.*! 

Candidates and their friends and relatives waited for the rankings to 
be posted outside the examination hall. A famous painting from the late 
Ming entitled “Looking at Examination Results” (“Guanbang tu”),*” by 
Qiou Ying (ca. 1490-1552), focused on anxious degree candidates going 
over the examination results. Hawkers would write down the names of 
successful candidates and sell them on the streets. Those few who 
passed the provincial examination were invited to the governor’s yamen 
for a celebration and decorated with an embroidered collar. Formal and 
informal festivities followed, and as word was passed from the province 
to the home prefecture, county, and department, the graduate made his 
way home with much fanfare (see Figure 6.7).°° Such fanfare for provin- 


Figure 6.7. The 1484 optimus paraded before friends. Ming zhuangyuan tukao 


[Illustrated survey of optimz during the Ming dynasty]. Compiled by Gu 
Dingchen and Gu Zuxun. 1607 edition. 
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cial graduates paled in comparison to the reception received by palace 
degree-holders in the capital and at home. 

Beginning in 1388, the optimus was permitted to build a memorial 
arch at home. In 1404, inscribed stelae containing the names of all trien- 
nial palace graduates in ranked order were placed in the grounds of the 
Imperial School in Nanjing, a tradition that lasted from 1416 until 1904 
in Beying. Later, Ming provincial and palace degree-holders regularly 
erected memorial flagpoles or plaques in front of their homes or ances- 
tral hall to mark their achievements.** The vast majority of candidates 
failed, however, and most failed several times in their quest for higher 
degrees. They were, however, allowed to see their papers and learn from 


the examiners’ comments.”” 


Political Architecture of Surveillance and Control 


As a naturalized but sometimes contested form of selection, civil exami- 
nations marked the educational divide separating predominantly Han 
Chinese from their Manchu rulers. The examinations also divided Han 
elites from less advantaged commoners. Examinations generally elicited 
voluntary compliance, however. Those literati who passed demonstrated 
their mastery of the “Way learning” values. Examination halls were not 
prisons in the literal sense, a site where alleged criminals were held 
against their wills until their cases were decided or their sentences were 
executed. Formal prisons mandated compliance according to the provi- 
sions of the penal code. But neither Ming-Qing prisons nor jails were 
built on the scale of examination compounds, which indicates that the 
late imperial state, unlike its republican and communist successors, could 
achieve reasonable levels of social stability without penal colonies or 
gulags. Late imperial elites publicly complied with the requirements of 
continuous registration for examination and reexamination and person- 
ally acquiesced to the perpetual assessments and classifications that de- 
termined the winners and losers in the examination market. 

When the examination halls are described as “cultural prisons,” it 
means that in China civil and military candidates were voluntarily locked 
into policed compounds, which kept unauthorized people out, in con- 
trast to a penal prison that involuntarily locked criminals in. The irony 
is that sons of elites competed with each other to enter the examination 


compounds while the sons of peasants and artisans could only dream of 
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gaining entry to the cells as candidates, although they might on occasion 
enter as agents of surveillance. Social acceptance of such political con- 
trol tells us how different “cultural prisons” were from jails and why they 
could be glorified as “civilized” institutions. 

On further reflection, we might conclude that examination cells had 
more in common with Buddhist monastic life than with actual penal 
colonies. Examination cells in the compound could just as easily be 
compared to monastic cave retreats and mountain pavilions where Bud- 
dhist monks often retired for meditation. Once locked into the examina- 
tion compound, however, candidates, unlike monks, could not exit, and 
their behavior inside was policed by guards and clerks. Buddhist temple 
celebrations included large numbers of celibate monks and merit-making 
laypeople and also represented a symbolic order of daily life directly 
parallel to the public spectacles at civil examinations. During the Tang 
dynasty, for example, the civil examination graduation ritual known as 
the “ceremony of gratitude” mirrored ordination rites in Buddhist tem- 
ples and relied on Buddhist vocabulary, gestures, and objects.*° 

When not in use, the specially constructed examination compounds 
that dotted the landscape of provincial capitals and the imperial capital 
resembled ramshackle prisons without inmates. Repainted and restored 
according to the relentless pace of biennial and triennial examinations 
empire-wide, the compounds in effect became “cultural prisons” when 
each of the tens of thousands of cells in the provinces and capital housed 
a candidate for civil office.*” The complex registration requirements, the 
regimented surveillance procedures, and perpetual reassessments or- 
chestrated empire-wide mobilized millions of candidates and thousands 
of overseers within examination halls. From the outside looking in, the 
process signaled a coercive technology within which docile individuals 
at first sight were objectified into atomized candidates who willingly 
competed anonymously against each other. The identity of each was re- 
duced to his anonymously written papers. The process inside the ex- 
amination compound temporarily stripped candidates of their names, 
family, and social rank. Each was presumed to be unknown and thus 
equal in the eyes of the examiners. 

Police surveillance inside Ming-Qing examination compounds has 
generally been overlooked, except by the candidates. Glorified accounts 


of the selection process have highlighted social mobility and selection of 
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talent or just assumed that the imperial surveillance system had been 
uniform since the Tang or Song dynasty. However, the Qing scholar- 
official Zhao Yi (1727-1814) noted in his historical studies that surveil- 
lance procedures in Tang and Song dynasty examination compounds 
were lax when compared with the strict policing in Ming and Qing ex- 
amination halls. The operation of examinations, as opposed to their 
idealized history, shows the dynasty busily policing virtue and educa- 
tion in such artificially created examination halls.** 

Civil examinations were an exercise in cultural and educational 
strength unmatched in coercive magnitude by any other educational in- 
stitution. The spatial nesting of hierarchies of civilian and military sur- 
veillance, the machinery of control whereby candidates were enclosed, 
grouped, and separated into cells according to a predetermined econ- 
omy of time depending on the level of the examination, and the careful 
observance of protocol and behavior when taken together suggest that 
the “prison” metaphor is not beside the point.*? Only death and taxes, 


and perhaps legal cases, affected more people during the late empire. 


Late Ming Calls for Examination Reform 


Tang, Song, and Ming literati often decried the failure of the examination 
system to accomplish its stated goal—to select talented literati for public 
office. The most frequently heard refrain, first enunciated by the Tang 
literatus Zhao Kuang (fl. ca. 770), was that candidates for office “study 
things they will never use and later use what they have never studied.”*° 
But reform was generally inconceivable unless the reformers took into ac- 
count how reforms would deliver a better civil service. From the very be- 
ginning to the very end, reformers presented schools as a viable alterna- 
tive to civil examinations to select men for official positions."! 

Even those who praised the selection system saw much room for im- 
provement. Qiu Jun and Wang Ao (see Chapter 2) each affirmed exami- 
nations and the “Way learning” curriculum, but they also thought that 
the classical specialization policy was adversely affecting classical stud- 
ies. Both also thought that the policy questions should receive more at- 
tention. Wang Ao, ironically because his examination essays became 
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models for 8-legged essays, felt that too much emphasis had been placed 
on the classical essay, which satisfied examiner requirements but dem- 
onstrated little learning.” Policy debates concerning civil examinations 
reached a startling level of seriousness in the late Ming when, just before 
the fall of the dynasty, a number of literati called for the abrogation of the 


entire apparatus. 


Calls for Abrogation 


Those associated with the Restoration Society in the Yangzi delta ac- 
tively debated a proposal sent to the throne in 1636 by Chen Qixin, a 
military examination official from Huai’an, who called for a simple rec- 
ommendation procedure to select officials. About the same time, the 
governor of Henan memorialized suggesting a gradual scaling down of 
the civil examinations and their replacement by a process of guaranteed 
recommendation similar to that of the Song dynasty.‘ Chen and the 
governor appealed to the precedent of the Ming founder, who temporar- 
ily stopped civil examinations in 1373 (see Chapter 1). If the recommen- 
dation procedure did not produce more men of talent, then the examina- 
tions could be reinstituted.** 

Chen Qixin was not willing to consider a gradual solution. He out- 
lined three major “illnesses”: 


1. Using literary examinations to select men as officials was funda- 
mentally flawed. Such tests produced men whose morality and 
learning was little more than “empty talk on paper.” 

2. Relying too rigidly on palace degree qualifications to appoint 
officials excluded many men of talent. The early Ming had been 
well served by numerous lower degree-holders, but after the 
Jiajing reign (1522-1566), the important offices were given to 
higher degree-holders (see Chapter 3). 

3. Given the domination of almost all high-level posts by palace 
graduates, overlapping county and judicial officials were superflu- 
ous. Chen called for immediate elimination of civil examinations, 
promotion of all moral candidates regardless of degree status, and 
elimination of the post of local judicial officials.” 
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The Chongzhen emperor (r. 1628-1644) considered the proposals, 
but they provoked a vigorous rejoinder from high civil officials, all pal- 
ace graduates. They attacked Chen as an inexperienced military official 
who was jealous of the civil service. While admitting that not everyone 
selected via literary examinations was worthy, the censor quickly listed 
outstanding literati since the Song, who had demonstrated their talents 
through the selection process. As the coup de grace for their rebuttal, 
court officials also accused Chen of harboring antiliterati sentiments, 
which they compared to the infamous policy of “burning books and 
burying alive literati” during the Legalist Qin dynasty (221-207 BcE). If 
the emperor were to use such proposals, they concluded, “it would be 
admitting that Confucius and Mencius were not worth emulating.” This 
raised the stakes of the debate to a feverish level.*° 

Chen Qixin could do little given the level of rhetoric his proposal elic- 
ited. He was lucky that he was not singled out for prosecution. The epi- 
sode demonstrated, however, the ideological obstacles that reformers of 
the civil examinations would have to face, which in Chapter 8 we will 
see repeated when the Manchus also entertained needed civil examina- 
tion reforms in the 1660s. Lurking within the late Ming court’s defense 
of civil examinations was an unspoken effort to keep low officials like 
Chen Qixin, who were not palace graduates, from widening the path to 
wealth and status for others.*” Later leaders of the massive peasant rebel- 
lions in the Northwest that brought the Ming to its knees in 1644 were 
local candidates who repeatedly failed late Ming civil examinations. De- 
bate over a military official’s proposal also suggests that later eighteenth- 
century policy changes, which permitted more fluid movement between 
civil and military candidates in local examinations, were a response to 


civil-military conflicts already evident in the late Ming.*® 


Calls for Reform 


At the end of the Ming, Huang Chunyao (1605-1645), after many failures 
long the way, finally passed the last Ming palace examination in 1643. 
He expected but never received an official appointment. Because of his 
experience, he regarded the civil examinations as a waste of men of tal- 
ent like him.*? Rather than memorialize the emperor, Huang chose in- 
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stead to address the literati community in a series of essays entitled “On 
the Civil Examinations” (“Keju lun”). Despite his heroic suicide upon 
the fall of Jiading to Manchu-led forces in 1645, Huang’s assessment be- 
came the starting point for early Qing efforts to address deficiencies in 
the use of written examinations to test candidates for office.” 

In his preface, Huang concluded that the recommendation system 
used during the Han was the best alternative when compared with the 
worthless written examinations based on belles lettres during the Tang. 
Huang noted that Song literati had tried to correct the literary focus in 
Tang examinations. Early Ming emperors had similarly stressed the 
“meanings and principles” (yzlz) of Song “Way learning” for the exami- 
nation curriculum. In addition, there had been several avenues for pro- 
motion outside the examination process. But after 1465 only the civil 
examinations provided a sure path to “wealth and status” via 8-legged 
essays espousing “Way learning” views of the Four Books and Five 
Classics.>! 

Searching for middle ground between abolishing the civil examina- 
tions and preserving them, Huang Chunyao thought the examinations 
could still serve their purpose, if they were reformed. To this end, Huang 
proposed three major changes: (1) replacing the literary focus of exami- 
nation essays with a concern for more substantial learning; (2) reinstitut- 
ing the recommendation system; and (3) reforming imperial schooling 
so that local schools were more than just testing venues.”” Huang also 
proposed that the number of 8-legged essays be reduced in favor of the 
historical, legal, and policy questions given on session three, which de- 
served higher priority.°° 

In concluding remarks, Huang emphasized that if the civil examina- 
tions were not reformed, “What the court would get in return were 
“strange literati” who were not “balanced” emotionally. This suggested 
the high psychological cost the examination regime had imposed on 
young men (see Chapter 5). Huang wrote: “Ifa classical essay can trou- 
ble a balanced person, how much more so a strange one.” Men who 
“study things they will never use and later use what they have never 
studied” (citing Zhao Kuang from the Tang) seemed to him to be the 


only result of the civil examinations.”4 Neither Huang, who perished in 
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the Jiading massacre of 1645, nor the Ming dynasty survived long enough 
for such proposals to be implemented. The interim rebel leader Li 
Zicheng (1605?-1645), when he captured Beying in 1644, still held pro- 
vincial examinations on the Ming model. As it turned out, the failed 
candidate-turned-reactionary had just wanted to pass the examinations, 
not to change them.*” 

Late Ming literati such as Ai Nanying and Gu Yanwu also delineated 
the police-like rigors of the civil examinations for a literati audience. Ai 
described in vivid detail the horrors that licentiates faced in local exami- 
nations.°° Gu, in addition to his biting criticism of Ming examination 
essays, traced the police-like atmosphere of the examination compound 
to the Tang dynasty. The result, Gu thought, was a surveillance and 
control system for the examination process that was replete with minute 
details concerning punishments for irregularities but which had lost 
sight of its goal of searching for talent.*” 

Others, such as Huang Zongxi, also protested the excesses of surveil- 
lance in the examination compound, but Huang did not overtly chal- 
lenge imperial control of the selection process.°® Centralized surveil- 
lance linked the power of the emperor through the bureaucracy and his 
Hanlin Academy examiners to the lowest levels in Chinese society. As 
anonymous participants of this mechanism, sons of elites in effect be- 
came the bearers of the power relations undergirding the late empire, 
which allowed a few of them to enter its political precincts as officials. 
The Donglin Academy and Restoration Society successes in using the 
examinations to promote their interests (see Chapter 2), although short- 
term, were noteworthy because groups of literati had successfully tar- 
geted the selection process to advance their political fortunes as a de- 
fined group. Overall, however, the literati partnership with the throne 
was premised on the illegality of gentry factions in government. The 
Donglin debacle confirmed this.*® 

Nevertheless, many of the examination reforms enunciated in the late 
Ming were proposed in the early Qing. After Qing armies conquered 
Beying, civil examinations were held in 1645-1646 and then ona regular 
basis thereafter. Between 1663 and 1787, in particular, the Manchu court 
threw its weight behind efforts to modify the civil examinations along 
the lines outlined by late Ming critics. 
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Qing Efforts to Control Local Candidates, 1650-1850 


The Manchu throne was perennially uncertain how to control the re- 
cruitment of lower candidates who took entry examinations in local 
counties, departments, and prefectures. Local examinations were the 
furthest away from the direct control of the court. With the decisive de- 
cline in the status of education officials in the late Ming (see Chapter 2), 
only provincial education commissioners, prefects, and magistrates were 
reliable monitors. The overall chronology of Manchu policy toward local 
candidates highlights how much resistance there was to Qing control. 


The court also realized that its policies were under constant assault. 


Illiteracy and Local Military Examination Candidates 


Since 1652 Qing emperors had decreed that local candidates should be 
registered in groups of five and that the five should check in for examina- 
tions as a group. The government would not only hold the candidate, his 
family, and recommenders responsible for his actions inside the yamen 
compound, but groups of candidates would also serve as mutually re- 
sponsible units to monitor each other’s behavior. This borrowed a page 
from the local responsibility units (lijia; see Chapter 3) created during 
the Ming to collect taxes and supervise local corvée labor." In addition, 
those who were classically illiterate could not enter official schools. 
Those who presented false registration papers or bribed education offi- 
cials would be prosecuted. 

In 1700, the Kangxi court decreed that all cases of illiterate candidates 
should be sent to the education commissioner for review. Classically il- 
literate commoners could bribe local education officials to allow them 
into the yamen compounds. In the early eighteenth century, the Qing 
court no longer trusted the magistrate’s selection of eligible candidates 
to become licentiates. This problem remained unresolved in 1723, when 
the Yongzheng emperor ordered the prefecture and education commis- 
sioner to reevaluate local examination papers. The court commanded in 
1725 that when candidates were reexamined for the licensing and quali- 
fying examinations, they must also write from memory a section of the 
Amplified Instructions for the Sacred Edict (Shengyu guangxun), a prac- 


tice in place since the Kangxi era.°? 
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After 1731, a new problem bedeviled the court. Although local magis- 
trates and prefects were civil officials, they were also responsible for su- 
pervising local licensing and qualifying examinations for the military 
bureaucracy. Provincial education commissioners, magistrates, and pre- 
fects thus had to master the Chinese Military Classics, which were re- 
quired texts on the military examinations.™ Classical literacy levels of 
local candidates for civil and military degrees, interestingly, were be- 
coming roughly the same, and candidates were legally permitted since 
1713-1714 to cross over and take either examination for licentiate status. 
This privilege was revoked in 1741. In 1744 the Qianlong emperor re- 
quired local education officials to gather civil and military licentiates 
together each month to recite the expanded version of the Sacred Edict. 
In some cases, civil candidates were permitted to take military versions 
of the provincial and metropolitan examinations for the provincial and 
palace degrees. 

Permitting licentiates to cross over and take either local examination 
made the process of checking the social identity and classical literacy of 
candidates doubly difficult. Already in 1723, the court complained that 
some “civil and military licentiates are premeditated murderers” and 
ordered their crimes punished. Yongzheng also withdrew all legal privi- 
leges previously granted local licentiates. In 1727, the Yongzheng em- 
peror forbade military students from taking civil examinations.®” The 
language of the court showed how far local degree candidates were from 
the ideal. Local “gentry bullies” were singled out as a type to prohibit 
from taking the licensing examination. In 1735, the court commanded 
that all education officials supervise local civil and military candidates 
more carefully. The Qianlong emperor expanded this policy to require 
the provincial education commissioner to report on each candidate’s 
behavior. Those who committed transgressions would be dismissed. 
Undesirables were gaining access to the civil and military selection pro- 
cess.°° In 1820, the sons and grandsons of yamen clerks could no longer 
stand for civil appointment. Instead they could take local military ex- 
aminations. The narrowing of statuses among literati elites, commoner 
clerks, and military families was difficult to prevent when each group 
was to some degree classically literate. 

The long-standing civilian ideal was generally accepted by Han 
Chinese, but this goal was complicated by the Manchu conquering 
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elite, whose warrior banners had eliminated the Ming dynasty and 
placed the Han military directly under its command. Even though 
Han bannermen examinations were held as early as 1629, bannermen 
initially were not allowed to take the civil examinations so that they 
could maintain their martial traditions.’ After 1652, bannermen could 
compete in regular civil examinations, although following 1665 they 
could also opt to take special translation examinations.’' Nonetheless, 
most bannermen remained military men, and the levels of corruption 
in the bannermen translation examinations in the capital, where the 
Manchu, Mongol, and Han banners were entrenched, were consider- 
able.” In addition, no Manchu or Mongol bannerman was ever ranked 
high enough by Han Chinese examiners to finish among the top three 
finishers on the metropolitan or palace examination until the last ex- 


amination in 1904.” 


Qianlong Reforms and Spread of Corruption 


To alleviate the pressure on local officials, the Qianlong emperor in 
1743-1744 considered eliminating local quotas in prefectural examina- 
tions. Selection was to be based solely on the quality of candidates’ pa- 
pers. The rationale for this change referred back to a 1700 precedent for 
removing quotas. Instead, it was recommended that for each place in the 
prefectural school, officials would select fifty candidates from civil and 
twenty from military examinations. Fearing the practical effects of re- 
moving quotas, the court simply stressed that classically illiterate papers 
must not be selected.”“4 Nevertheless, fraud on the examinations re- 
mained obvious, and the court’s litany of transgressions continued. 
Candidates were handing in papers using false names; clerks were col- 
lecting duplicate papers, sometimes three to five times more than the 
number of candidates. The education commissioners were not reporting 
flagrant cases to the governor for action. In 1764 and 1766 local examina- 
tions, the registration forms often indicated that the candidate was a 
youth and yet the person taking the examination was sometimes forty or 
fifty years old. The court exhorted education officials to compare the 
forms of those entering and to scrutinize the appearance of candidates 
more carefully.”° 

To streamline the process, the court in 1758 allowed some local ex- 


aminations to be consolidated in addition to permitting the periodic 
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practice of combining licensing, renewal, and qualifying examinations. 
In cases where two counties were in the same city, they could hold the 
licensing and qualifying examinations together. This new procedure 
meant that the education commissioner and his staff of clerks and advisers 
could supervise examinations in two counties at once.’° Such streamlin- 
ing had consequences, however. Beginning in 1767, officials advising the 
Qianlong emperor were concerned that the examiners were tampering 
with examination papers in collusion with candidates. To remedy this, 
the emperor forbade local education officials from reading local exami- 
nation papers, a procedure the Yongzheng emperor had reinstituted. 
Nor should they invite private academy heads to read examination pa- 
pers in the yamen. By 1792, reports came in noting that the grading of 
local county and prefectural examination papers was beset with prob- 
lems. Everywhere the members of an official’s staff were becoming de 
facto examiners and evaluating papers for the magistrate and prefect. II- 
literate papers were routinely accepted.’ 

As the population rose to 350 million by 1800, there was an inordi- 
nate increase in local candidates, leading to even more irregularities.” 
One legitimate loophole that had existed since Ming times was partially 
closed in 1807. In the Ming, sons of officials had been granted the privi- 
lege of taking local and provincial examinations in the capital region if 
their fathers were serving away from their home province. By the late 
Ming, southern families whose sons faced stiffer odds passing civil ex- 
aminations in the Yangzi delta and southeast coast frequently followed 
this avenue. After 1807, those registering in the Shuntian capital prefec- 
ture for local examinations were expected to have resided there for an 
appropriate time (usually twenty years) before they could register.” 

Petty details took on a life of their own. Procedures to monitor the 
registration of degree candidates also lead to false charges, as in the 1819 
case in which a man accused his elder cousins of dual registration and 
then purchasing a degree in a locality other than where they had been 
born.*° After 1820, the Daoguang court (r. 1821-1850) sought to enforce 
the rules without taking any major new initiatives. A notice that those 
who tampered with or rearranged the official ranking list would be pun- 


ished suggested that after the papers had been graded, the rankings were 
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sometimes ignored. In 1824 the court stipulated that candidates taking 
the licensing reexamination would not be permitted to extend their time 
using candles.*! 

In 1827, the court appealed to local officials not to engage in immoral 
behavior such as adultery. The same year, an imperial edict allowed sons 
and grandsons of yamen clerks to take the military examinations, a re- 
quest that was also granted in 1820. In addition, for the first time yamen 
clerks were permitted to purchase lower degrees. Although the door to 
local degrees was widening to include clerks, the court in 1829 made it 
clear that anyone legally indicted could not take civil or military licens- 
ing examinations. In addition, merchant influence in Canton examina- 
tions resulting from illicit profits made in the opium trade became a new 


source of worry in the 1830s.** 


Controlling Local Licentiates, 1650-1850 


If monitoring some two to three million local candidates empire-wide 
for biennial licensing examinations was an increasingly futile effort by 
1850, the Qing court’s attempts to supervise and control its half-million 
already licensed degree-holders was doubly difficult. In 1651, the court 
consciously tried to use the levers of promotion and demotion to keep 
lower degree-holders in line. Local officials were ordered to abrogate li- 
centiate status for those committing crimes, whose examination papers 
at the renewal examinations were to be summarily dismissed.* Further- 
more, the Shunzhi emperor, fearing resurgence of late Ming-style politi- 
cal dissent among degree-holders, forbade in 1651 any further establish- 
ment of academies to prevent factions from recurring. This fear continued 
into the early years of the Kangxi reign. The emperor noted in 1662 that 
local licentiates should be concerned with their training to become a liter- 


atus and never be involved in forming factional alliances.*4 


The Yongzheng Reforms and the 1733 Boycott 


Under Yongzheng, the court changed its policy toward licentiates begin- 
ning in 1723. The emperor ordered educational commissioners evaluat- 


ing examination papers of licentiates to note both their literary and moral 
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qualities. In 1726, the Yongzheng emperor appealed to licentiates to rec- 
ognize that they were the pinnacle of the “four classes” (s¢min) and 
should set an example, rather than betraying the sages’ teachings. If lite- 
rati were immoral, then “how could one expect the customs of the people 
to be correct?”*®> Accompanying this moral suasion, the court revealed 
that it would reward examination success with political status but also 
punish those who were not acting properly by removing their official 
status and abrogating their legal privileges. 

The language of criticism that the Yongzheng emperor addressed to 
licentiates in 1726 contrasted sharply with his high-minded moral ap- 
peals. He contended that literati were now setting a bad example and 
bullying the people, thus ruining public morals. The emperor’s efforts 
to revive the official status of lowly education officials (see Chapter 3) by 
appointing provincial graduates and low-ranking palace degree-holders 
to such posts should be seen in light of the court’s efforts to find new 
ways to control the wayward tendencies of hundreds of thousands of li- 
centiates who failed to move up the “ladder of success.”*° 

What troubled the court was that examination officials did not pay 
enough attention to public morals. One way to improve public morals, 
the Yongzheng emperor contended, was to charge the provincial gover- 
nor and education commissioner with monitoring each other’s activities 
in educational activities. In addition, the court reverted to the Ming pat- 
tern of appointing provincial education commissioners from the Hanlin 
Academy. In the early Qing, most commissioners were selected by the 
ministries or by the censorate. As early as 1684, some Hanlin academi- 
cians from within the court were appointed as education commissioners. 
The Yongzheng emperor used this precedent to track his influence down 
to local levels. By appointing men from the Hanlin, the Yongzheng em- 
peror used them as provincial education commissioners to carry out the 
reforms needed to control local licentiates.*” 

The emperor also initiated a new, special examination for licentiates 
recommended by the educational commissioner for their moral behavy- 
ior. After each commissioner completed his three-year term in the prov- 
ince, he could recommend several candidates. The emperor would then 


test these candidates in the capital. This policy represented a return to 
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the Han dynasty precedent for recommendation of outstanding local 
talents, which was now meant to complement the examination and reex- 
amination of local candidates.** 

In 1727, the emperor prepared an edict stressing the social mobility 
myth that was at the heart of the civil selection process. Citing the Docu- 
ments Classic, he noted that the dynasty’s search for talent had success- 
fully reached the lowest levels of society and brought order to all the re- 
gions. Yet the number of candidates recommended for their moral 
qualities remained low. The emperor wondered out loud: “How is it 
possible that from among the hundreds of licentiates and tribute stu- 
dents in local schools . . . no candidates of high moral quality are rec- 
ommended?” The emperor stressed that he preferred practical men over 
those with only literary talent. He reiterated that the same moral stan- 
dards should hold for the Manchu, Mongol, and Han bannermen recom- 
mended for office.*? 

From 1728 until 1730, the Yongzheng court kept up the pressure to 
improve the moral character of its degree-holders. In 1729, the court 
complained that education officials continued to value literary talent 
over moral qualities. Those inferior in virtue were not punished, and 
those superior were not rewarded. To drive its point home, the Yong- 
zheng court drew on the 1652 precedent for registering local candidates 
in groups of five who would be monitored together to evaluate their 
moral qualities and behavior and held responsible for the transgressions 
of any one of them. Local records were to note any immoral behavior 
among these groups. Those deficient would lose their status and privi- 
leges. In 1730, the emperor complained that although the provinces had 
finally started to recommend men of moral character for entry into the 
Imperial School, the recommendations still did not document any ac- 
tual deeds that merited such recommendations. Morality was not an 
easy fix.%° 

The Yongzheng era of reformism closed with a local examination boy- 
cott that highlighted the tensions between local licentiates and the 
court’s reformers. In 1733, licentiates throughout Kaifeng prefecture in 
Henan province boycotted the renewal and qualifying examinations in 


their counties because the new education commissioner was overly strict 
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in checking to see that there was no absenteeism or examination skip- 
ping in the prefecture. By 1700, most local examiners gave up trying to 
track every licentiate who was supposed to appear at the biennial re- 
newal or triennial qualifying examination. The boycott represented the 
only public means by which licentiates could protest the unrelenting 
examination regime and the Yongzheng reforms. They refused to enter 
the compound.” 

The court commented on the case in 1734 by noting that local prob- 
lems had reached such a sorry state that licentiates now dared to boycott 
examinations to protest the government's efforts to control their behav- 
ior. Such public actions betrayed the dynasty’s largess toward literati, 
the emperor wrote in an edict. Candidates should have voiced their pro- 
tests to the appropriate officials and not have boycotted the examina- 
tions. Those who boycotted civil examinations were not permitted to take 
future examinations. Moreover, if groups boycotted future examina- 
tions, the examinations there would be stopped altogether. Education 
officials who incited candidates to such acts would be dismissed from 
their posts.°? 


Qianlong-Era Top-Down Reformism 


The Qianlong reign continued the reformist zeal to control licentiates 
and candidates and prevent riots. In 1736, education commissioners 
were asked to report on each candidate’s behavior at the renewal exami- 
nation for civil and military licentiates. In 1739, cases of illegal behavior 
by local students in the capital region and in the provinces were again 
brought to the court’s attention. The emperor wrote that many literati no 
longer were models for the people to emulate. Local officials were again 
exhorted to be more vigilant in handling such cases. In addition, a new 
policy advocated in 1741 by the “Way learning” moralist Chen Hongmou 
(1696-1771), a rising provincial official, required all provincial and capital 
candidates to provide written proof that they had no unburied corpses 
of relatives at home or in temporary burial places. Although Qianlong 
often invoked ritual impropriety as a sign of the decline in public morality, 
Chen’s recommended statute was rejected on the basis that it went too far. 


Court officials deemed it unenforceable and likely to become the pretext 
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for baseless charges against legitimate candidates and to lead to even 
more examination riots. Behind the overreaching ghoulishness lay a 
concern that the values of filial piety were being set aside in favor of per- 
sonal ambition.” 

The Qianlong court initiated a major reassessment of the civil exami- 
nations in the 1740s. Irregularities and crimes in the provincial examina- 
tion halls and local yamens had reached a level that they threatened the 
viability of the selection process. In 1741, for instance, an examination 
scandal surfaced in Shanxi province in which the Manchu education 
commissioner allegedly had been selling both civil and military licenti- 
ate degrees. After an investigation by the Manchu governor, the educa- 
tion commissioner was sacked. Two prefects were implicated and dis- 
missed, but to show its generosity the court granted them probation.” 

In 1750 another bribery scandal rocked the court. It involved the edu- 
cation commissioner of Sichuan. As in 1741, the case involved a Hanlin 
academician who was sent out to serve as education commissioner. The 
scale of the sale of local degrees was shocking when the Qianlong court 
learned that both licentiate and dynastic school slots were sold by the 
commissioner for 4,000-5,000 taels of silver. The emperor noted in his 
1752 edict that such corruption had even reached the palace examina- 
tion. The Sichuan case had palace implications, because the accused 
education commissioner was the son-in-law of Zhang Tingyu (1672-1755), 
an important court minister under both the Yongzheng and Qianlong 
emperors, who had retired in 1750. Unhappy with the implications that 
the court had known about the actions, the Qianlong emperor decided 
to allow the education commissioner to expiate his crimes through ofh- 
cial work.°° Ironically, the Manchu court would also begin to see the of- 
ficial “sale” of degrees as a lucrative way to pay for military campaigns. If 
the demand for degrees was driving the corruption, why not legalize it? 

Such complaints moved the issue from moral exhortation to the prob- 
lem of gaining mastery over a huge constituency of licentiates increas- 
ingly outside the government’s control.°° The 1750s and 1760s witnessed 
a barrage of court orders badgering local education officials with a host 
of requirements: (1) they must report on the evaluation of licentiate be- 


havior; (2) local officials must control the sale of civil degree titles; (3) the 
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moral character of licentiates must be reviewed; and (4) those licentiates 
who lived more than 100 Jz (Chinese miles = 0.555 kilometers) away had 
to report regularly to local education officials. And again in 1769, the 
Ministry of Rites set up a special examination for those candidates of 
high moral character who were recommended by education commis- 
sioners. This time the Qianlong emperor established a regular quota for 
them.°” 

Because of the corruption, scrutiny of provincial education commis- 
sioners and local education officials heightened. For instance, Weng 
Fanggang (1733-1818), a Hanlin member since 1752, was frequently ap- 
pointed by the court as a provincial examiner beginning in 1759. Later 
in 1764 he was sent out to serve as commissioner of education in Guang- 
dong province. After two terms, however, he was accused of submitting 
a report on licentiates enrolled in dynastic schools in which the ages of 
some of the students was wrong. Given the likelihood of foul play, this 
finding sufficed to have Weng removed from office, even though he was 
still technically a Hanlin reader. Weng lived in retirement for a year be- 
fore returning to the Hanlin Academy.°%* 

The recommendation process took hold in the 1770s and 1780s as 
education commissioners filled their triennial quotas for moral para- 
gons. In 1789, however, Weng Fanggang, who returned to grace and 
was education commissioner in Jiangxi province, noted that the rec- 
ommendation of licentiates of high moral character had diminished 
the value of the qualifying examination because moral character was 
still not evaluated in the latter. Weng recommended that the evaluation 
of moral character take place for all local examinations.°® Things be- 
came so difficult that Ruan Yuan (1764-1849), while education com- 
missioner in Zhejiang from 1795 to 1798, prepared policy questions 


actually asking licentiates how to prevent cheating.'”° 


Numbers of Licentiates by 1850 and the Purchase of Local Degrees 


One of the consequences of the Yongzheng- and Qianlong-era reforms 
was that many licentiates were removed from the local dynastic school 
roll and lost their legal privileges. Beginning with the Jiaqing reign 
(1796-1820), the court remained on alert but no longer took an activist 
stance concerning licentiates. In 1811, the court tried to redress the un- 
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foreseen consequences of establishing a regular quota for candidates of 
high moral character by limiting to three the maximum number of such 
candidates an education commissioner could name. The problem now 
was that too many were nominated. In 1819, the court stipulated that 
licentiates who had had their status abolished and wished to restore it 
could have their case reviewed by local officials.!°' Too many had been 
summarily removed. During the Daoguang era (1821-1850), the court 
kept up the local review of licentiates and controlled their reinstatement 
when required. In 1824, the court regularized the process for removing 
or reinstating licentiates by appealing to fair, public standards. Many 
had not really reformed. Rather than just preach to the choir, Jiaqing and 
Daoguang tried to lessen the legal punishments and cajole licentiates to 
comply.” 

The selection of candidates of high moral character was regularized 
in the early nineteenth century. In an 1829 order, the court took to task 
those education commissioners who reported candidates of high moral 
character by dividing them into first- and second-class examples of 
moral excellence. The court thought this bureaucratization of morality 
disingenuous. In 1835, the emperor decreed that social customs and 
moral minds went hand in hand and advised local officials to use practi- 
cal guides to evaluate the status of licentiates and not rely purely on the 
literary aspects of examinations.! 

In 1851, however, another local examination boycott occurred, this 
one in Nanhai county, in Guangdong. Students protested against a local 
prefect, whom they had pressured to favor them on the local examina- 
tion. When this failed, they refused to allow anyone to enter the yamen 
to take the examination, hoping to target the prefect as the object of the 
general boycott. The court was furious and did not allow any of the stu- 
dents to take local examinations again. This decision generally followed 
the 1734 precedent concerning the 1733 boycott in Kaifeng but with less 
recrimination. On the eve of the Taiping Rebellion in 1850, the politici- 
zation of the civil examinations was common, a legacy that was duly 
noted in an 1856 edict by the Xianfeng emperor (r. 1851-1861).!°4 

The sheer numbers of local candidates and licentiates by 1850 over- 
whelmed the dynasty’s capacity through its education and examination 
officials to maintain the fairness of the civil selection process. The 
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examination and yamen compounds were filled to the brim, as more and 
more candidates sought to pass examinations and try to gain at least li- 
centiate status. Table 6.1 reveals that before 1850 there were over half a 
million civil licentiates and over 200,000 military licentiates that local 
education officials and the provincial educational commissioner were 
tracking. In addition there were more than 350,000 dynastic school stu- 
dents who achieved licentiate status through irregular means, such as 
purchase of a lower degree. 


Table 6.1. Quotas and Geographical Distribution of Licentiates by Province 


before 1850. 
Province or Civil Civil Military Military Total 
Social Category Quota  Licentiates Quota  Licentiates Shengyuan Percent 
Zhili 2,845 59,745 2,418 24,180 83,925 11.4 
Shaanxi 1,865 39,165 1,585 15,850 55,015 7.4 
Shandong 1,830 38,430 1,556 15,560 53,990 7.3 
Zhejiang 1,800 37,800 1,530 15,300 53,100 7.2 
Henan 1,631 34,251 1,386 13,860 48,111 6.5 
Shanxi 1,536 32,256 1,306 13,060 45,316 6.1 
Jiangsu 1,402 29,442 1,192 11,920 41,362 5.6 
Sichuan 1,366 28,686 1,161 11,610 40,296 5.4 
Jiangxi 1,350 28,350 1,148 11,480 39,830 5.4 
Guangdong 1,326 27,846 1,127 11,270 39,116 5:3 
Yunnan 1,323 27,783 1,130 11,300 39,083 5.3 
Anhui 1,289 27,069 1,096 10,960 38,029 5.1 
Hunan 1,219 25,599 1,006 10,060 35,659 4.8 
Fujian 1,187 24,927 1,009 10,090 35,017 4.8 
Hupei 1,087 22,827 924 9,240 32,067 4.3 
Guangxi 1,019 21,399 866 8,660 30,059 4.0 
Guizhou 753 15,813 640 6,400 22,213 3.0 
Banners 109 2,289 93 930 3,219 0.4 
Fengtian 71 1,491 60 600 2,091 0.3 
Merchants 81 1,701 — — 1,701 0.3 
Total 25,089 526,869 21,233 212,330 739,199 100 
Licentiates (Shengyuan) 739,199 68 
Purchased degrees (Fiansheng) 355,535 32 
Total degreed gentry 1,094,734 100 


Sources: Chang Chung-li, The Chinese Gentry: Studies on Their Role in Nineteenth-Century 
Chinese Society (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1955), 150, table 20, and 111, table 8. 
Chang’s table has been rearranged, and errors have been corrected. See also Huang Guangliang, 
Qingdat keju zhidu zhi yanjiu [Research on the Qing dynasty civil examination system] (‘Taibei: 
Jiaxin Cement Co. Cultural Foundation, 1976), 377-425. 
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With a constituency of about 1.1 million degree-holders empire-wide, 
of whom only 2.2 percent were higher civil and military provincial and 
palace degree-holders, the Qing dynasty had its hands full keeping the 
machinery of county, department, prefectural, provincial, and metro- 
politan civil and military examinations operating fairly and efficiently. 
As the population of China rose from perhaps 250 million in 1700 to 
350 million in 1800, the levels of competition to get into the cultural pris- 
ons of the dynasty became unbearable. Over three million candidates 
strained to enter the open doors of local examinations. 

After 1850, however, the examination doors were closed in the Yangzi 
delta during the Taiping Rebellion, when the Qing dynasty total popu- 
lation reached about 450 million. Table 6.2 discloses that the total of 
degreed literati after 1850 reached almost 1.5 million, an increase of 36 
percent over pre-Taiping estimates, at a tme when the general popula- 
tion had increased by about 50 percent. 

Almost 650,000 were civil licentiates and another 260,000 were mili- 
tary licentiates. The largest pools of examination candidates were licen- 
tiates and irregular students, who were all roughly comparable in classi- 
cal literacy by 1850. When the more than two million nondegreed local 
candidates for local examinations are added to the total, the Qing dy- 
nasty had perhaps up to three million classically literate males before 
1850, which increased to some four to five million after the Taiping Re- 
bellion. They could no longer be accommodated in China’s cultural 
prisons and had to find careers elsewhere, such as the modernizing sec- 
tors of China associated with Western learning and new military schools 
and factories. 

In response, the rationalization and legalization of the sale of degrees 
gained support. Needing money, the court between 1837 and 1848 clari- 
fied regulations for purchasing licensing degrees. In the middle of the 
nineteenth century, the Qing dynasty entered a second protracted pe- 
riod (the first since the 1670s) when the dynasty used the sale of local 
degrees to pay for military campaigns. In 1815, commoners were allowed 
to purchase local degrees in their place of birth to raise funds for the 
dynasty. Later in 1824, the sons and grandsons of those in Anhui prov- 
ince who donated supplies for military campaigns in the middle Yangzi 
region were permitted to purchase degrees. In 1829, this policy was 
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Table 6.2. Quotas and Geographical Distribution of Civil Licentiates by Province after 1850. 


Province or Civil Increased Civil Military Military Total 

Social Category Quota Quota Licentiate Quota Licentiate Sheng-yuan Percent 
Zhili 2,888 2,892 60,732 2,545 25,450 86,182 9.4 
Zhejiang 2,177 2,214 46,494 1,948 19,480 65,974 7.2 
Jiangxi 2,020 2,087 43,827 1,837 18,370 62,370 6.8 
Sichuan 1,918 1,972 41,412 1,735 17,350 58,762 6.5 
Shandong 1,953 1,965 41,265 1,730 17,300 58,565 6.5 
Henan 1,868 1,892 39,732 1,665 16,650 56,382 6.2 
Jiangsu 1,768 1,804 37,884 1,587 15,870 53,754 6.0 
Guangdong 1,748 1,789 37,569 1,574 15,740 53,309 5.9 
Hunan 1,647 1,689 35,469 1,486 14,860 50,329 5.5 
Shanxi 1,626 1,634 34,314 1,438 14,380 48,694 5.3 
Anhui 1,604 1,636 34,356 1,440 14,400 48,756 5.3 
Fujian 1,555 1,590 33,390 1,399 13,990 47,380 5.2 
Hubei 1,534 1,577 33,117 1,388 13,880 46,997 5.2 
Yunnan 1,372 1,372 28,812 1,207 12,970 40,882 4.5 
Shaanxi 1,236 1,246 26,166 1,096 10,960 37,126 4.1 
Guangxi 1,132 1,143 24,003 1,006 10,060 34,063 3.7 
Gansu 889 890 18,690 783 7,830 26,520 2.9 
Guizhou 767 767 16,107 671 6,710 22,817 2:5 
Fengtian 159 162 3,402 143 1,430 4,832 0.5 
Banners 142 145 3,045 128 1,280 4,325 0.5 
Merchants 110 131 2,751 — — 2,571 0.5 
Total 30,113 30,597 642,537 26,806 268,060 910,597 100 
Licentiates (Shengyuan) 910,597 63 
Purchased degrees (Fiansheng) 533,303 37 
Total degreed gentry 1,443,900 100 


Sources: Chang Chung-li, The Chinese Gentry: Studies on Their Role in Nineteenth-Century Chinese Society 
(Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1955), 152, table 22, and 111, table 8. Chang’s table has been rearranged. See 
also Huang Guangliang, Qingdai keju zhidu zhi yanjiu [Research on the Qing dynasty civil examination system] 
(Taibei: Jiaxin Cement Co. Cultural Foundation, 1976), 377-425. 


expanded to give those caring for their parents (and thus unable to take 
examinations) the right to purchase degrees.!°” 

Table 6.3 demonstrates that as the regular degree route decreased 
by over 25 percent from 73 percent in 1764 to 44 percent in 1871, the 
percentage of officials who purchased initial degrees increased pre- 
cipitously by 27 percent, from 22 percent in 1764 to 51 percent in 1871. 
Table 6.4 provides figures for the number of dynastic school degrees by 
province that were purchased before 1850. The average cost for dynas- 


tic school status (jzansheng) was more than 100 taels of silver, and nine 
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Table 6.3. Percentage of Officials Becoming Local Officials through Civil Examination, 
Yin Privilege, or Purchase during the Qing Dynasty. 


No. of 
Year Officials | Examination(%)  Yin(%) —Purchase(%) — Other (%) 
1764 2,071 72.5 11 22.4 4 
1840 1,949 65.7 1.0 29.3 4 
1871 1,790 43.8 0.8 51.2 4.2 
1895 1,975 47.9 1.2 49.4 1.5 
Increase or —24.6% +27.0% 


decrease 


Sources: Ping-ti Ho, The Ladder of Success in Imperial China (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1962), p. 49, table 2. Cf. Li T’ieh, Zhongguo wenguan zhidu [The Chinese civil service 
system] (Beijing: Chinese Political University, 1989), 171. 


provinces sold over 10,000 such degrees in the first half of the Daoguang 
reign. 

Bribery in the yamen compounds between candidates and examiners 
was conveniently superseded by the legitimate purchase of degrees, 
which cut out the examiners as middlemen. In the Daoguang era, what 
earlier was deemed corruption was legalized in the flurry to sell degrees 
to raise money. Efforts to counteract this trend were only partially suc- 
cessful during the Tongzhi Restoration (1862-1874), one of whose priori- 
ties was the abolition of the sale of degrees.'°° Feng Guifen (1809-1874), 
then a leading reformer and a Hanlin academician since 1840, noted in a 


chain argument: 


In the past ten years [the 1850s], sales of rank have been frequent, 
and civil government has therefore been weakened. When civil gov- 
ernment is weakened, social ferment becomes critical; when social 
ferment becomes critical, the public revenues are strained; when the 
public revenues are strained, there is increased sale of rank. This is 
the way in which one rebellion leads to another. In discussion of 
present-day governance, I consider the abolition of sale of rank to be 


the highest priority.!° 


The Qing government succumbed to the pressures of fundraising. It 
had enforced detailed rules and regulations to fight against corruption 
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Table 6.4. |. Number of Degrees Purchased and Amount Collected during the Daoguang Reign, 
1821-1850, by Province. 


1821-1835 1836-1850 Total 
Amount Degrees Amount Degrees Amount Degrees 

Province (Taels) Sold (Taels) Sold (Taels) Sold Percent 
Jiangxi 2,383,790 22,368 1,757,290 16,184 4,141,080 38,552 12.3% 
Guangdong 2,667,061 24,950 1,436,082 13,314 4,103,143 38,264 12.2 
Jiangsu 2,548,746 23,956 1,174,364 10,513 3,723,110 34,469 11.0 
Zhejiang 2,080,258 19,474 1,464,856 14,395 3,545,114 33,869 10.5 
Hunan 1,865,732 17,117 1,158,266 10,596 3,023,998 27,713 9.0 
Henan 1,332,410 12,629 1,083,558 10,134 2,415,968 22,763 7.2 
Fujian 1,250,582 11,450 939,932 8,685 2,140,514 20,135 6.4 
Hubei 1,401,990 13,220 727,290 6,740 2,129,280 19,960 6.3 
Anhui 874,682 8,241 722,268 7,443 1,596,950 15,684 4.7 
Sichuan 1,093,950 10,314 502,440 4,653 1,596,390 14,967 4.7 
Shaanxi 940,976 8,850 316,062 2,927 1,257,038 11,777 3.7 
Shandong 680,716 6,409 491,131 4,550 1,171,847 10,959 3.5 
Guangxi 591,198 5,535 436,716 4,044 1,027,914 9,579 3.0 
Shanxi 475,794 4,545 162,846 1,505 638,640 6,050 1.9 
Yunnan 199,332 1,868 238,798 2,214 438,130 4,082 1.3 
Guizhou 129,540 1,687 166,266 1,548 345,806 3,235 1.0 
Total 20,803,953 195,133 12,901,693 120,402 33,705,646 315,535 100 


Source: Chang Chung-li, The Chinese Gentry: Studies on Their Role in Nineteenth-Century Chinese Society 


(Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1955), 153, table 23. Chang’s table has been rearranged, and errors have 


been corrected. 


inside examination compounds, that is, the use of money to gain unfair 
advantages. Now the sale of 315,000 degrees in 1820-1850 resulted in a 
lowering of classical standards, which Zhang Zhidong, then Hubei edu- 
cation commissioner, noted in an 1868 memorial to the throne. Errors in 
local examination papers were so common that Zhang counted over fifty 
classically illiterate papers on one examination alone. Zhang noted that 
this was in part the result of the ravages of war. Cheating was still ram- 
pant, according to Zhang, who emphasized to the court the need to re- 
turn to rigorous standards of earlier periods. The irony was not missed: 
an education commissioner was now lecturing the court about public 
morality and examination discipline, which had been compromised by 
the state’s sale of licentiate and dynastic school degrees.! 

We will see in Chapter 7 how the distance between official “Way 
learning” orthodoxy and the philological research findings in Qing 
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dynasty classical and historical studies began to widen. In the late 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the controversy over Ancient 
Leaning and the gradual emergence of Song Learning versus Han 
Learning as competing classical orthodoxies began to impact the pro- 
vincial and metropolitan examinations. Sagehood in light of “Way 
learning” might remain an orthodox ideal in 8-legged essays, but among 
empirically minded evidential research scholars the Song and Ming 
program for self-cultivation was increasingly deemed naive and 


impractical." 


CHAPTER 7 


From Ming to Qing 
Policy Questions 


The Changing Typology of Policy Questions 


Examiners had long subordinated policy questions (lit., “questions on 
the classics, histories, and current affairs” jingshi shiwu ce) to the 
8-legged essays on the Four Books and Five Classics (see Chapter 2). As 
a result, historians have overlooked policy questions and missed their 
long-term evolution from the Former Han dynasty to the end of the civil 
examinations in 1905. These two millennia of policy questions should 
be evaluated in light of the examination essays that began in the Song 
and the 8-legged essay that lasted for 400 years. Policy questions re- 
flected the intellectual vicissitudes from the early and middle to late em- 
pire. But “policy” answers during the late empire frequently did not 
only involve current government policy. Instead, examiners also defined 
such questions in light of the Classics and Dynastic Histories, which 
shed light on classical repertoires, literary expression, statecraft, and 
practical affairs." 

The policy answers of Former Han erudites, for example, also be- 
came stylistically praised and emulated. During the Ming, Tang Shun- 
zhi (1507-1560), a leading literary stylist, included Han policy answers as 
model essays of “ancient-style prose” in his literary compilation.’ Policy 
essays, like 8-legged essays, were also valued during the Ming for their 
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aesthetic and literary standards. Han policy essays, not contemporary- 
style examination essays (shiwen), were the lead writings that Tang 
Shunzhi chose for his literary volume. Policy answers prepared by the 
top three finishers in the triennial palace examinations were particularly 
heralded and included in many Ming and Qing dynasty collections.’ 

In addition to the policy question divided into several parts on the 
palace examination, candidates were required to answer five policy ques- 
tions during the third session of the provincial and metropolitan exami- 
nations. Perhaps the most famous policy essay ever written in Chinese 
history was the approximately 10,000-character answer composed by 
the celebrated Southern Song loyalist Wen Tianxiang for the 1256 pal- 
ace examination. Wen’s essay was written when the Southern Song capi- 
tal of Hangzhou was threatened by the Mongol invaders, explaining 
perhaps why the emperor’s question was on “Way learning” views of 
eternity rather than the present.‘ 

Since the Yuan dynasty, the policy question had been retained to test 
classical and historical knowledge applied in contemporary affairs.° Al- 
though subordinate to the Four Books and Five Classics, Ming examin- 
ers and scholars deemed policy questions essential and thus prized them 
as markers of the confluence between classical theory and practical af- 
fairs. The prestige of policy questions peaked during the Jiajing (1522- 
1566) and Wanli (1573-1620) reigns, when each answer often reached 
over 3,500 characters, the equivalent of a major treatise.© Two large- 
scale compilations of outstanding policy questions and answers were 
published during this period. The first, completed in 1604, was ar- 
ranged by reign period and topic; it contained samples of metropolitan 
and provincial policy questions between 1504 and 1604.’ The collection 
was later enlarged in 1633 into a second series that included questions 
from sessions two and three of the civil examinations from 1504 to 1631.° 

Usually the emperor chose metropolitan examination policy ques- 
tions, although by Qing times, Hanlin examination officials typically 
sent a list of topics and asked the ruler to circle the topics he wanted on 
the provincial and metropolitan examinations.’ The palace policy ques- 
tion was broken down into four separate topics. In addition to compos- 
ing the palace examination policy question, Ming and Qing emperors as 
a rule read the top ten essays on the palace examination and determined 
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their final rankings, leaving the rest for the palace readers.'” Often, how- 
ever, Qing emperors read only the top three papers.'’ During the early 
reigns, Manchu emperors continually criticized examiners and candi- 
dates alike for relegating policy questions to relative obscurity. The 
Yongzheng and Qianlong emperors frequently lamented the literary fo- 
cus in examination essays and tried to encourage attention to more prac- 
tical matters.'? A review of the 1760 provincial examinations by the Han- 
lin Academy revealed that in Shanxi examiners had not even graded the 
policy questions. The academicians speculated that other provinces 
were guilty of similar lapses. 

The Hanlin academician Wu Shengqin (1729-1803) headed the staffs of 
several provincial examinations during the Qianlong reign. In 1771, he 
prepared a policy question for the Hubei provincial examination, in which 
he asked candidates to review the history of policy questions on civil ex- 
aminations and to assess the long-winded questions. Examiners were us- 
ing policy questions to transmit their own views, and their attention no 
longer focused on the quality of the answers." Policy questions were fre- 
quently over 300 characters in length, while the policy answers, because 
they mattered less in the final rankings, were not much longer. Some con- 
tended that the examiners were merely prompting the candidates to parrot 
the examiners’ views. This was called “repeating familiar questions” and 
“asking a question and then answering it,” that is, the examiner both 
asked the question and answered it in the phrasing of that question.’ 

To keep the answers from becoming shorter than the questions, a re- 
quirement was added in 1786 stipulating that a policy answer had to 
have a minimum of 300 characters. In the eighteenth century, policy 
questions became a bone of contention between the court and its Hanlin 
examiners. The court feared unauthorized policy questions, as had oc- 
curred in the late Ming, while the examiners tried to impress candidates 
with their erudition and thereby influence classical and literary taste. 
Examiners’ questions were often more interesting historically than the 
answers. As answers grew shorter, the questions grew in length, but they 
tell us about the examiners’ intellectual concerns and changing histori- 
cal contexts. 

We have valuable provincial records that reconstruct the range of 
policy questions prepared by examiners in Yingtian (Nanjing) prefec- 
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Table 7.1. Ming Dynasty Policy Questions Classified by Topic: Yingtian Prefecture, 
1474-1600, 230 Questions, Top 15 Ranks Only. 


Percentage of Selection 

Rank Topic Total Probability 

1 Learning/Selection 9.6 43.4 

2 Way learning 8.3 37.5 

3 Ming rulers 74 33.5 

4 World-ordering 7.0 31.6 

5 Economy/Statecraft 5.7 25.8 

6 Ruler-official 5:2 23.5 

7 National defense 4.3 19.4 

7 Classical studies 4.3 19.4 

9 Law 3.5 15.8 

9 Military matters 3.5 15.8 

11 Literature/Poetry 3.0 13.6 

ll Natural studies 3.0 13.6 
13 History 2.6 11.8 
13 Agriculture 2.6 11.8 
13 Customs/ Values 2.6 11.8 


Source: Nanguo xianshu [Record of civil examination success in the Southern Capital Region], 
compiled by Chang Chaorui. Ca. 1600 edition. 

Note: The probability for each policy question is calculated based on the assumption that each of 
the five selections is mutually independent. If the selection of five questions were mutually dependent, 
then the probability for each type would be slightly higher. Most “topics” above and below are based 


on actual Chinese categories. I have added a few, such as “natural studies,” which combines categories 
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including “astrology,” “calendrical studies,” and “mathematical harmonics.” In the case of “classical 


studies” versus “philology,” which of course are overlapping fields, I have separated them to show the 
increasing importance of the latter in late imperial times (see Table 7.2 for “Philology”). 


ture during the Ming dynasty and in Zhejiang province (Hangzhou) 
during the Qing dynasty. For Yingtian, the Ming records cover ques- 
tions for forty-seven provincial examinations over 126 years, from 1474 
to 1600. On Zhejiang provincial examinations, we have Qing lists of 
policy questions for ninety-two examinations covering 213 years, from 
1646 to 1859. The probability and range of policy questions during the 
Ming and Qing in these two southern regions are summarized in Tables 
7.1 and 7.2. 

Ruling out, for the moment, significant regional differences between 
Nanjing and Hangzhou (both are in the same region) and historical di- 
vergences between the Ming and Qing, the results reveal three major 
trends: First, classical studies increased in frequency (from 4.3 percent 
to 14.1 percent) and in probability (from 19.4 percent to 63.7 percent) as 
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Table 7.2. Qing Dynasty Policy Questions Classified By Topic: Zhejiang Province, 
1646-1859, 460 Questions, Top 15 Ranks Only. 


Percentage of Selection 

Rank Topic Total Probability 
1 Classical studies 14.1 63.7 
2 Learning/Selection 10.7 48.4 
3 Economy/Statecraft 9.6 43.4 
4 World-ordering 7.8 35.3 
5 History 74 33.4 
6 Way learning 6.1 27.6 
7 Literature/Poetry 5.1 23.1 
7 Local governance 5.1 23.1 
9 Philology 4.2 18.9 
10 National defense 3.8 17.2 
ll Law 3.1 14.0 
ll Literati training 3.1 14.0 
13 Agriculture 2h 12.2 
13 Military matters 2.7 12.2 
15 People’s livelihood 2.2 9.9 


Source: Benchao Zhewei sanchang quanti beikao [Complete listing of all questions from the three 
sessions of the Zhejiang provincial civil examinations during the Qing dynasty], compiled ca. 1860. 


policy questions from the Ming to the Qing, ranking seventh overall in 
Ming Yingtian and first in Qing Zhejiang. Slipping noticeably in fre- 
quency of occurrence from the Ming to Qing were questions concerning 
“Way learning,” which moved from second to sixth. By the eighteenth 
century, both classical and historical studies had eclipsed “Way learn- 
ing” as topics for policy questions, a finding that should not surprise us 
when we take into account the popularity of Ancient Learning and evi- 
dential learning during the Qianlong (1736-1795) and Jiaqing (1796- 
1820) reigns.!° 

Second, policy questions on history moved from thirteenth in fre- 
quency (2.6 percent) and probability (11.8 percent) in Nanjing during the 
Ming dynasty to fifth in Hangzhou (7.4 percent in frequency; 33.4 per- 
cent probability) during the Qing. Moreover, examiners prepared 73 
percent of the history questions on the Hangzhou examinations from 
1777 on, thus confirming the late eighteenth-century rise in popularity of 
historical studies. Of the thirty-three policy questions devoted to his- 
tory in the Zhejiang examinations during the Qing dynasty, only nine 
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were asked between 1646 and 1777; twenty-four were asked between 1777 
and 1859, when the records stop because of the Taiping Rebellion. His- 
tory questions ranked a close second in frequency, after classical studies, 
for the period 1777-1859. 

Third, policy questions on natural studies in the civil examinations 
moved from eleventh in frequency (3 percent) in Nanjing during the 
Ming to a much lower rank (below the top fifteen, only 0.9 percent of all 
policy questions) in Hangzhou during the Qing. This noticeable decline 
suggests either that our usual image of the seventeenth century as a time 
when Jesuit influence was pervasive has been overdrawn or that the 
Qing state for political reasons limited questions on the calendar and 
astronomy, particularly in the early Qing.” 

I should qualify these initial findings. If Jiangsu and Zhejiang prov- 
inces were not representative of late imperial China, they were represen- 
tative of the wealthiest coastal provinces in south and southeast China, 
where the frequency of elite families possessing the financial and cultural 
resources required to prepare students for the civil examinations exceeded 
that of provinces in north China and elsewhere. Second, I should reiterate 
that Qing policy questions were significantly less important than under 
the Ming. The length of policy answers steadily declined. Consequently, 
the value of the policy questions on session three changed, while “Way 
learning” remained the core curriculum of the first session. Examiners 
and students understood that questions on the first session were the key 
to the final rankings. 

Keeping these important caveats in mind, we nevertheless can see 
why the Qianlong emperor sought to revive the standing of the third ses- 
sion’s policy questions in the 1750s and 1760s. In general, questions on 
(1) political economy, (2) classical studies, (3) literature, (4) geography, 
and (5) history became the top questions in the mid-Qianlong period, 
and this trend lasted until 1900. The classicist Sun Xingyan (1753-1818) 
recommended early in the nineteenth century that the five topics for 
provincial and metropolitan policy questions be set so that “solid learn- 
ing” (shixue), a code for “evidential research,” would prevail among de- 
gree candidates. Sun advocated a series of policy questions that would 
stress literati techniques for governance, classical studies, Ancient Learn- 


ing, local geography, and fiscal resources.'® 
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By the nineteenth century, the evolution of policy questions had fur- 
ther stabilized in terms of format and content. The most frequent policy 
questions generally followed a clear sequence on provincial examinations 
until the 1900 reforms: (1) classical studies, (2) historical studies, (3) lit- 
erature, (4) institutions and economy, and (5) local geography. The or- 
der and content was not obligatory or always included. Overall, how- 
ever, questions on learning, statecraft, and world ordering remained the 
most common policy questions. Moreover, institutional questions re- 
mained a dominant concern among examiners. With hindsight we know 
that Han Learning classicism was destined in the nineteenth century to 
surpass the Song Learning focus on “Way learning” as the dominant, 
cutting-edge scholarly discourse in the eighteenth century, which led to 


changes in the late Qing examination curriculum. 


Reliable Learning in Ming Policy Questions 


The conceptual roots of Qing dynasty “evidential research” as a cate- 
gory of learning began in the mid-Ming. Earlier claims for the seventeenth- 
century roots of evidential research remain understated and teleologi- 
cal.'? Initially, the “search for evidence” (kaozheng or kaoju) in classical 
studies was traced back to sixteenth-century debates surrounding the 
Old Text version of the Great Learning (Daxue guben), which Wang 
Yangming restored from the Record of Rites (Liji) to gainsay Zhu Xi’s 
externalist views of the “investigation of things” (geww) in the Four Books. 
For Wang, principles in the mind trumped principles in things.”° 

Since the mid-Ming, however, examiners for the provincial and met- 
ropolitan civil examinations had already focused on what they called 
“reliable learning” (kaoju xue) to describe the role of empirical evi- 
dence. As early as the 1445 metropolitan examination, examiners de- 
ployed the term to describe the fifth policy answer that dealt with select- 
ing talented men as officials: “This policy answer contains reliable learning; 
it is very good at answering what was asked for; this is a literatus who 
deliberates.””! 

In the Guangxi provincial examination of 1471, “reliable learning” was 
a guidepost for the evaluations of both documentary and policy ques- 
tions.”* Four of the five policy answers selected as the best essays were 
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evaluated in light of these criteria. In each case, the Guangxi examiners 
stressed that the best answers were based on research and careful sifting of 
information. On the third policy question, the examiner Dong Jue wrote 
of the number two ranked provincial graduate Wang Shi’s essay on local 
geography: “This policy answer is clear in its reliable use of evidence; its 
words and style are so straight-forward it is as if the writer bows before 
earlier examples of orthodoxy in the temple. How can we not respect it?””’ 
Monetary policy as a statecraft issue on policy questions was also a signifi- 
cant example of “reliable learning” on the 1471 examination. The three 
examiners who evaluated the best essay by Guo Hong clearly outlined the 


practical and institutional aspects of Guo’s answer that they liked:4 


Wu Xiang |[Huguang education official]: Those who answered this policy 
question for the most part had views that merely skimmed the surface 
and revealed nothing; only this answer in presenting reliable learning 
was focused and detailed; it was good at reviewing institutions; a 
scholar who has sincerity. 

Zhang Xuan [Huguang education official]: In researching the ancient 
monetary system and in tracing the successes and failures of reform 
efforts, every knot in the argument is clear; the arrangement is suitable; 
an answer to select. 

Shan Gao [Huguang education official]: On this question dealing with 
monetary policy, the candidates in the session were mostly baffled by it; 
only this essay could examine antiquity as the standard for the present 
and trace the reason why [ancient monetary policies] had not been 


revived; an especially accurate answer. 


In the 1475 metropolitan examination, the chief examiners, both 
Hanlin academicians, used “reliable learning” to classify the top five 
policy questions they had chosen for the proceedings. The topics cho- 
sen were (1) rulers and officials, (2) human nature, (3) resources, (4) cus- 
toms, and (5) geography. In his evaluation remarks for the best answer to 
the second policy question by Wang Ao (see Chapter 2), who finished 
first on the metropolitan and second on the palace examination, Xu Pu 
noted: “The five policy questions are divided between ‘reliable learning’ 


and judgments of institutional history.””° 
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Similarly, Qiu Jun’s comments for the best policy answer by Xie Qian 
(1450-1531), who was the optimus on the palace examination ahead of 
Wang Ao, stressed that Xie’s essay on material and human resources 
“comprehended Ancient Learning” and revealed him as “a talent who 


exhibits evidence and practice.””° 


Qiu’s career and influential writings 
on statecraft via the “investigation of things” (gewu) influenced literati 
learning in the early fifteenth century and reassessed the “Way learning” 
exalted since the Yongle reign (see Chapter 2).?’ 

Sixteenth-century provincial examinations documented this trend 
empire-wide. The telling phrases “reliable learning, which is detailed 
and clear” or “reliable learning that is focused and detailed” became the 
Ming civil examiner’s formula to explain to the court and the candidates 
the merits of the best policy essay on the topic. For a final example, we 
can cite the 1535 metropolitan examination, in which the distinguished 
Changzhou literatus Xue Yingqi (1500-1573?) took his palace degree in 
the third tier of palace examination graduates, even though he had 
ranked second on the metropolitan. One of Xue’s 8-legged essays for the 
latter was singled out as the best of its kind on a quotation from the Men- 
ctus, and another was chosen as a model essay on a quotation from the 
Poetry Classic,® but Xue was versatile enough to have his essay on pale- 
ography selected as the best answer to the third policy question. Be- 
cause paleography (wenzi xue) along with etymology (xungu xue) and 
ancient phonology (gwyin xue) became the three major fields in Qing 
dynasty evidential research, it is worth looking at this question to ap- 
praise the nature of “reliable learning” in Ming civil examinations and 
note its difference from more mature evidential research during the 
Qing.”° 

The main distinction drawn among the five policy questions was that 
some stressed the history of institutions and others stressed practical 
knowledge (shiwu) based on “reliable learning” and statecraft. In their 
policy question on paleography, the examiners described the Classics as 
the repository of the statecraft ideals of the ancient emperors and kings. 
They asked the candidates to distinguish the written forms that were 
used to transmit the Classics from higher antiquity to middle antiquity. 
The question assumed that “returning to the beginning” would enable 


literati to “restore antiquity.”*° 
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In his model policy answer, Xue Yingqi associated different calli- 
graphic styles with different ages of antiquity, although his answer had 
uninformed aspects (he claimed tadpole script came before large seal 
script) when compared with Qing dynasty paleography. In higher antigq- 
uity, according to Xue, characters had looked like tadpoles. In middle 
antiquity, the written forms of characters had evolved into large seal 
characters, which by the time the Classics had taken form in the Han 
dynasty were written down in “old text” (guwen) or clerical-style script 
(lishu). To recover the ancient forms, Xue contended that Xu Shen’s pio- 
neering Han dynasty paleographical dictionary was essential. The six 
rules of character formation that Xu Shen adumbrated were the keys to 
the textual history of the Classics.*! 

This technical discussion, based on earlier discussions of paleogra- 
phy included in Ming encyclopedias, was needed, Xue argued, if literati 
of the sixteenth century hoped to fathom how the history of calligraphy 
helped unravel the history of the Classics and, by extension, its original 
content and the intentions of the sage-kings who had authored them. 
Xue concluded: “People rely on the Classics to seek the Way. Writing 
must be linked to antiquity in order to provide proof for the present, and 
paleography can corroborate it.”” 

The seven examiners were unanimous in their assessment that Xue’s 
essay demonstrated his “intent to restore antiquity.” The associate ex- 
aminer Zhou Wenzhu, a Hanlin academician from Zhejiang, made ex- 
plicit the link between the question on paleography and a sixteenth- 
century Ming notion of evidence: “This candidate is able to focus his 
mind on the paleography of the ancients. He is able to bring reliable 
learning to bear on each item of his answer.” Xue, like many others, had 
rehearsed answering such questions in practice examinations in his lin- 
eage school.*4 

Similar philological concerns were also raised in 1537, when Xue 
Yingqi, then serving as magistrate near Ningbo prefecture, Zhejiang, 
was assigned to help supervise the Fujian provincial examination. One 
of the policy questions Xue prepared focused on the textual issues 
needed to grasp the transmission of the Classics since the Qin dynasty’s 
(221-207 BCE) “burning of the books.” How, Xue asked, could one un- 
ravel the authenticity of the Classics under such circumstances? The 
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forms of writing were again regarded as the vehicle to “restore the past.” 
Here we can observe how the assignment of examiners could influence 
the content of the civil examinations, a trend that was repeated during 
the eighteenth century.** 

A clear standard of “reliable learning” in civil examinations emerged 
by 1500. This standard was employed regularly by examiners in the pro- 
vincial and metropolitan examinations to grade policy questions 
through the end of the Ming.*° Such classical standards paralleled the 
literary criteria used to rank 8-legged essays. Although the third session 
was less important in the final rankings, Ming policy questions were still 
an integral part of the final rankings. Policy questions were important 
enough in mid-Ming examinations to be equated with the “ancient-style 
prose” (guwen) essays associated with Song examination essays.°” 

Ming forms of “reliable learning” for policy questions can be com- 
pared with the scholarly self-consciousness of “evidential learning” 
standards used by the editors of the “Complete Collection of the Four 
Treasuries” to evaluate works turned in for inclusion in the Imperial Li- 
brary in the 1770s and 1780s. Their criteria for evaluating classical schol- 
arship were based on the proper use of sources and verification, stress on 
precise scholarship, and deployment of philological methods. To be 
labeled “worthy of consideration as a work in evidential research” 
(kaozheng zhi zi) was the highest praise for works copied into the Imperial 
Library.** 

There were important differences between Ming “reliable learning,” 
which remained secondary to “Way learning” moral philosophy, and 
Qing “evidential studies,” which challenged “Way learning” as the 
model for classical learning. The tie between statecraft and “reliable 
learning” was the most obvious aspect in Ming times. “Reliable learn- 
ing” in the Ming did not refer specifically to philology or textual studies 
(xtaoxue), which would be the focus of “evidential studies” in the Qing. 
The textual focus on paleography in Ming policy questions, for example, 
placed Xue Yingqi’s classical philology within the context of statecraft 
studies.°? Ming stress on written characters was complemented by ety- 
mology (xungu) to trace the meanings of characters over time. What was 
new in Qing evidential learning, however, was the discovery that the 
classification of changing sounds, especially in poetic rhymes, was a 
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more reliable philological technique to reconstruct the ancient meanings 
of written characters. 

Phonology emerged as a discrete textual field in the late Ming, but the 
field matured and prospered in the eighteenth century to become the 
queen of evidential studies, with paleography and etymology down- 
graded as ancillary disciplines.*° Ming policy questions never broached 
ancient phonology as a classical discipline; when sound was raised, it 
was quickly skimmed over to focus on writing. In Qing policy ques- 
tions, phonology was the more common topic, although when the Old 
versus New Text debate peaked in the late nineteenth century, paleogra- 
phy returned to prominence."' Nevertheless, the role of “reliable learn- 
ing” as a standard of evaluation in Ming policy questions represented 
the first stage of the penetration of specialized knowledge in the civil 
examinations that later was called “evidential research.” 

Similarly, the fields of history, natural studies, and evidential studies 
evolved in ways that allow us to see how pervasive the shift to evidential 
Learning in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries was. As before, the 
court and the bureaucracy managed to keep up with the times and incor- 


porated the views and interests of the dynasty’s leading elites. 


Natural Studies in Ming Policy Questions 


The examination ethos had also carried over into the domains of medi- 
cine, law, fiscal policy, and military affairs during the Northern Song 
dynasty. For example, Shen Gua (1031-1095) wrote that during the 
Huangyou reign (1049-1053) civilian candidates were asked to prepare 
essays on astronomical instruments. The essay writers were all confused 
about the nature of the celestial sphere. Because the examiners were ig- 
norant of the subject, all candidates passed with distinction.” After the 
Southern Song dynasty, only military examinations remained institu- 
tional fixtures parallel to the civil service.*? But technical fields such as 
law, medicine, and mathematics, common in Tang and Song examina- 
tions, were replicated in Ming examinations.“ 

When faced with foreign rule (first under the Mongols and later under 
the Manchus), significant numbers of literati, in addition to the usual 
number of those who failed in the biennial and triennial competitions, 
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turned to occupations outside the civil service such as medicine. In the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, when demographic pressure meant 
that even provincial and metropolitan examination graduates were not 
likely to receive official appointments, many literati turned to teaching 
and scholarship as alternative careers. In what follows we will see how 
Ming examiners used policy questions on natural events to discuss as- 


tronomy and promote calendar reform.*° 


Ming Interest in Natural Studies 


Ming civil examinations tested the candidates’ knowledge of astronomy, 
the calendar, and the natural world (ziran zhi xue). “Natural studies” 
since the Yuan dynasty often were classified using the Chinese word 
gezha (lit., “investigating and extending knowledge”), an abbreviated 
term that was retained until its replacement in the early twentieth cen- 
tury by the Japanese term for modern science, kagaku (kexue in Chi- 
nese).‘° Early Jesuit translations of Aristotle’s theory of the four elements 
(Kongji gezhi, 1633) and Agricola’s De Re Metallica (Kunyu gezhi, 1640) 
into classical Chinese, for example, had used the abbreviated Chinese 
version of the longhand term for “investigating things and extending 
knowledge” (gewu zhizhi) for the Latin scientia (meaning “specialized 
learning”) in their titles.*” During the Song, earlier works on mathemat- 
ics and astrology had been banned from publication for security rea- 
sons. Only dynastic specialists working on the calendar in the Astron- 
omy Bureau were allowed such knowledge, even though in practice 
popularly printed calendars and almanacs were widely available.*® 

Such constraints eased under the Mongols, but in the early Ming, the 
Yongle emperor stressed calendrical and practical studies as official lite- 
rati scholarship. He ordered Xie Jin, the chief examiner for the 1404 
metropolitan examination (on which 472 graduates drawn from over 
1,000 candidates were selected and appointed to high offices) to include 
questions that tested a candidate’s “broad learning” (boxue). More im- 
portant, the emperor legitimated “natural studies.” Thereafter, such 
questions regularly appeared on Ming civil examinations.*° 

Candidates for Ming provincial examinations could expect a policy 
question on astronomy, and a large number of the 50,000 to over 75,000 
provincial candidates empire-wide were prepared to answer such a ques- 
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tion. In the Qing, the likelihood of such policy questions was negligible. 
Nevertheless, the ability to deal with astronomical, medical, mathemati- 
cal, and other technical questions was an essential tool of the new classi- 
cal studies emerging in the late Ming and early Qing. It just was not 


tested in the Qing civil service until 1860.” 


Ming Policy Question on Calendrical Studies 


After a series of inaccurate eclipse predictions in 1517-1518, officials rec- 
ognized that the Ming calendar and the Astronomy Bureau were failing, 
but the prescribed remedy, as in the past, was a call for new personnel 
and for better management of the Bureau’s offices. The Bureau had been 
overpredicting solar eclipses less often but underpredicting them more, 
an ominous sign for the dynasty. The reform of the calendrical system 
itself was not yet considered necessary. Moreover, the Bureau, because 
of the low prestige of its middle-level personnel, was not in a strategic 
position to affect calendrical debates at court. 

Calendar reform, that is, the changeover of the computational system, 
remained an imperial prerogative that usually responded to criticisms 
and recommendations from outside the Bureau. Until officials associ- 
ated with the Jesuits appealed to the emperor and his court for a substan- 
tial reform of the Grand Concordance astronomy system in the 1630s, 
the government was content to rely on special supervising officials or to 
recruit new talent for the Bureau. This policy, however, opened the door 
for the Ming and Qing courts to accept Jesuits as calendrical experts, 
just as Tang and Yuan rulers had accepted Indians and Muslim special- 
ists. The issue was serious enough, however, to be taken up in examina- 
tion policy questions of the time.” 

For the 1525 Jiangxi provincial examination, examiners prepared a 
policy question dealing with “calendrical methods” (lzfa). In the first 
part, they asked the candidates to elaborate on the methods the ancients 
employed to order the calendar, which they noted “had been the imme- 
diate priority of all ancient kings and emperors in bringing order to the 
empire.”°? Next the examiners explained that the astronomical systems 
of the Han, Tang, and Song dynasties all followed the precedent of the 
Triple Concordance system (Santong li) of 104 BcE. The latter calendar 
based its computation on a Day Divisor (rifa) and Accumulated Years 
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(jinian) counted from a set epoch. They asked (1) why the calendar fre- 
quently had to be revised; (2) why the current system had introduced an 
Annual Difference (suicha) constant in addition to the old method of 
periodically inserting extra lunar months; and (3) why the current sys- 
tem, which employed no epoch, was accurate enough to have been used 
for two centuries without revision. 

Candidates needed a sound knowledge of both mathematical astron- 
omy and its history to answer these questions, which was available in the 
Dynastic Histories, particularly those of the Jin and Yuan dynasties, 
when significant reforms were promulgated,>? and in statecraft-oriented 
encyclopedias. When the Triple Concordance system adopted a Day 
Divisor of 81, which amounted to setting the length of a lunar month as 
29 43/81 days, and counted Accumulated Days from an epoch 143,727 
years in the past, it was inevitable that the small discrepancy in the Ming 
constant of 29.53086 minus the modern value of 29.53059 days, which 
equaled an error of only one day per 310 years, would accumulate over 
time to become appreciable.** 

Succeeding computational systems simply adjusted the Day Divisor 
and Accumulated Days without realizing that they unavoidably led to 
errors. The Yuan Season-Granting system (Shoushi lz), which the Ming’s 
Great Concordance system (Da-Ming li) closely followed, rejected this 
approach entirely. The Triple Concordance system and its successors 
had been improved on in the Season-Granting calendar developed in 
1280, during the Yuan dynasty, to give more precise measurements of 
the length of a solar year. The Yuan system adopted precise decimal 
constants and counted from the solstice of December 1279 rather than 
an ancient epoch. Without the earlier sources of error, revision of the 
system became less necessary. 

The Annual Difference was a constant that compensated for the slight 
difference between the tropical or “solar” year (the time it takes the sun 
moving along the celestial sphere’s ecliptic to pass the same point twice, 
for instance, the interval between two winter solstices) and the sidereal 
year (the time it takes for the sun to line up twice with the same star, re- 
lated to the celestial equator). Functionally, the Annual Difference cor- 
responds to the precession of the equinoxes in Western astronomy. It 
first appeared in the Yuan system because the latter roughly used spheri- 
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cal trigonometry and thus had to deal in new ways with the discrepancy 
between motion along the equator and that along the ecliptic of the celes- 
tial sphere. 

Candidates were reminded that (4) the celestial orbits were invisible 
and known only through conjunctions of the sun and moon. Why, the 
examiners asked, did solar eclipses in the Documents Classic, the Poetry 
Classic, and the Springs and Autumns annals occur only on the first day 
of the month (by definition, the day of conjunction), while those from 
the Han dynasty on sometimes fell on the last day of the month? The 
reason is that, first, times associated with records in the Classics were 
not precise; and, second, until the Han neither observation nor calcula- 
tion could yield precise timings of either conjunctions (the true new 
moon) or eclipses. 

The fifth part of the question dealt with various proposals to alter the 
Yuan-Ming system because like its predecessors it was bound to show 


accreted errors: 


Of those who have discoursed on the calendar from antiquity to to- 
day, some say that there can be a determinate method [i.e., a theory]. 
Some deny it on grounds that all one can do is periodically adduce 
observations to keep the computational system in accord with the 
phenomena. But if there actually is a determinate method, it will 
make it possible to predict on the basis of constants; techniques of 
observation to track the orbits are not [comparably] dependable. 
These arguments are all recorded in historical documents and are 


open to scrutiny.” 


The question had no correct answer, but it raised a perennial issue of 
Chinese astronomy, the tension between prediction based on continual 
observation, interpolation, and extrapolation, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, forecasts derived from rigorous mathematical techniques that 
did not require continual infusions of new data.°® 

One of the answers (by an unknown candidate) focused on the chief 
theoretical question. His response from a literary point of view was for- 
mally stereotyped and astronomically well informed. It is unclear how 


many other such essays were as knowledgeable. The candidate began 
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with a neat antithesis: Because there has been no change in the sky as we 
have known it from antiquity on, “I don’t believe the declaration that 
there is no definite method.” Because of undeniable irregularities in the 
orbital motions of the sun, moon, and planets, “I don’t believe the decla- 
ration that there is a definite method.” He quoted verbatim the early Clas- 
sics enumerated in the question, with glosses to summarize what was 
known about the astronomy of antiquity, and he gave precise Han dy- 
nasty values for the Day Divisor and Accumulated Years. He also quoted 
historical sources, including a maxim of the astronomer-geographer and 
classicist Du Yu (222-284): “Creating an astronomical system is a matter 
of conforming celestial phenomena [lit., “the sky”] to find what [tech- 
niques] accord with them, not forcing accord so that predictions will be 
validated [by phenomena].” This led him naturally to his answer. “The 
orbits in the sky are not uniform, but astronomy [between Han and 
Song] was restricted to set methods, because they were not aware of 
‘conforming to the sky to find what accords with it. ”°” 

The answer to the second question was extraordinary in its recall of 
techniques and their interrelation. The response noted that the calen- 
drical discrepancy was too small to be noted in antiquity. Although the 
Season-Granting system was the first to master it, a succession of as- 
tronomers beginning with Yu Xi (ca. the early fourth century) worked 
out empirical corrections for precessional error. The candidate listed 
and accurately summarized the techniques. He understood that these 
adjustments anticipated the Annual Difference, indicating he had di- 
gested the account in the Yuan History of the Season-Granting system’s 
predecessors.°® 

The combined response to the third and fourth questions was simi- 
lar. The author summarized successive improvements in determining 
the time of conjunction and eclipse. These improvements, combined 
with the substitution of actual and varying solar and lunar motions for 
mean (average) motions, yielded a level of precision that avoided error for 
more than 150 years. Here the candidate did not entirely depend on the 
account in the Yuan History, citing changes in the Ming period.*? 

In the final question, the candidate made short work of current de- 
bates: “In my ignorant opinion, if you have the right people [to manage 


astronomical computation], then discussion [of cumulative errors] is 
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permissible; if not, I fear that superficial discussion is best not permit- 
ted.” Here he explicitly cited a report in the Yuan History that made it 
clear that the Season-Granting system was tested against records cover- 
ing more than two millennia of phenomena and extending beyond the 
borders of China. The author concluded not altogether correctly that 
remarks about the limits of its precision must be misinformed. Periodic 
divergences in the Annual Difference did not compromise the computa- 
tional system, so long as errors when no longer negligible were corrected 
by observation. He even noted that the refined instruments used in the 
Yuan calendar reform were fully documented and could be recon- 
structed for this purpose (he was unaware that they had, in fact, been 
reconstructed in 1421 and were extant).°° A generation before the arrival 
of the Jesuits, the candidate recommended reviving the instruments be- 
queathed to the astronomical bureau since the 1280 reforms.°! 

This call for calendar reform and rebuilding instruments was Just as 
quickly framed in orthodox “Way learning” rhetoric. The answer closed 
with a quotation from Zhu Xi that, however irrelevant to mathematical 
astronomy, moved the focus back to the imperial throne: “The kingly 
ruler, if he is able to make yang predominant so as to ensure its victory 
over yin, then the [yin] moon will avoid the [yang] sun, so there can be 
no eclipses.” ‘The candidate conventionally declared that “as a rustic 
scholar of the lowest sort who has never received transmission from a 
[qualified] teacher, I merely set out what has been recorded in the Clas- 
sics and Histories, without daring to assert that it is true.” 

The candidate’s ability to recall technical data from ancient sources 
and quote them accurately from memory was impressive. In addition, 
his appeal to Yuan instrumentation as a corrective measure in the six- 
teenth century suggests that the policy question had been formulated as 
a way for the dynasty to get some response about what to do with the 
Ming Grand Concordance Calendar, which was increasingly out of 
whack. The candidate argued that the dynasty should rely on expert 
instrumentation to reform the calendar. Rather than technical manuals, 
however, the candidate cited Dynastic Histories as his sources, which 
indicates that what the examiners also expected was knowledge of the 
role of the calendar in political life and awareness of the difficulties in 
keeping the official calendar accurate and up to date. 
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The examiners did not grade this essay so high solely because of the 
details in its answers. These were astronomically informed and high- 
minded, unimpeachably orthodox (thus the citation from Zhu Xi), com- 
pounded of conventional sentiments culled from broad reading, and es- 
timable for their rhetorical structure and balance. They represented, in 
other words, an astronomical counterpart for a good essay on morality 
or governance. The fact that there were astronomical counterparts adds 
to the evidence that the humanistic bias of imperial orthodoxy, as it af- 
fected the educations of civil service careerists, did not effectively dis- 
courage knowledge of science, medicine, technology, statistics, finance, 
and so on. Passing this 1525 civil examination demanded thorough study 
and general recall of highly technical material. 

The straw that broke the camel’s back came in 1592, when the Minis- 
try of Rites charged that the Astronomy Bureau had erred by a full day 
when predicting a lunar eclipse, which meant that the Relief Ceremony 
had to be rescheduled. An error of a full day also affected ceremonies 
tied to the first day of the month, season, and the new year. In 1595, a 
Ming prince with exceptional mathematical talent, Zhu Zaiyu (1536- 
1611), proposed a new calendar, which he called the “Ten Thousand 
Year System for Sagely Longevity.” Zhu tried to combine the Yuan and 
Ming calendar systems, but because his synthesis was not based on new 
observations it failed to make the prediction of eclipses any more precise 
at a time when accuracy was expected within one mark (which equals 14 
minutes). 

The Ministry of Rites never tested Zhu’s proposal. In 1596, Wang 
Honghui (1542-1601?) broached with Matteo Ricci (1552-1610) the pos- 
sibility that Ricci might contribute to the reform discussions. In 1597 the 
scholar-official Xing Yunlu (1573-1620), who had written a work com- 
paring ancient and recent calendars, claimed that the procedures em- 
ployed in the Ming calendar to determine the winter solstice were in er- 
ror by one day, thus extending the error to encompass a full season. The 
director of the Bureau dismissed its critics, however, and defended the 
calendar as a stable institution that should not be recklessly changed. 
This intransigence left the door open for the Jesuits to harvest the bene- 
fits of the Gregorian calendar reforms in Rome and introduce new pro- 


cedures for improving the Ming calendar after 1600. 
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The Complementarity of Classical and Natural Learning 


The example above demonstrates how dangerous it is to assume that 
classical learning and natural studies were opposed. Specialized knowl- 
edge about astronomy and the calendar made some difference in the 
cultural prestige and social status of literati-officials vis-a-vis the experts 
employed in the Astronomy Bureau. As generalists versed in the classi- 
cal orthodoxy that granted them the highest social, political, and cul- 
tural prestige, Ming officials knew how astronomy, mathematics, and 
calendrical studies were part of the imperial apparatus of ritual. They 
were not hostile to understanding the role of natural phenomena in 
governance. 

The literatus was expected to be a moral paragon who made his clas- 
sical degree, earned by examination, relevant to his bureaucratic posi- 
tion. Classical statecraft was premised on the linkage between classical 
learning and political competence. That competence was not measured 
by the literatus’s status as an expert in “natural studies.” Part of it, how- 
ever, involved using his knowledge of the Classics to understand the role 
of astronomy and the calendar in governance. In the policy questions 
above, technical learning was not the ultimate object of the question. 
Examiners expected candidates to place technical learning within the 
classical world ordering bequeathed by the sage-kings. 

Accordingly, the policy questions on natural studies were restricted 
to fields relevant to bureaucratic governance and discussed in the basic 
Classics, or at least read into them by the early commentaries. Other 
fields such as medicine and alchemy were inappropriate for the civil cur- 
riculum. It was important that astronomy and mathematics were dis- 
cussed in the earliest Classics, while medicine and alchemy developed 
their own “classics” much later. The “wrong” answer to such policy 
questions would indicate that the candidate had failed to grasp the het- 
erodox implications of any effort to observe phenomena in the heavens 
or on earth in ways that challenged the dynasty in power. 

The policy question and answer delivered in the precincts of an ex- 
amination compound made natural studies part of the orthodox system. 
By placing them within the curriculum and by promoting technical 
knowledge, the examiners successfully domesticated astronomy and the 
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calendar. Literati were chosen for officialdom in this way because they 
knew that the moral terms of their political success presupposed the 
subordination of expert knowledge to “Way learning,” which translated 
via civil examinations into bureaucratic power. 

From the angle of the cultural hierarchy in place, which paralleled the 
social and political hierarchies, the Ming state justified natural studies 
as the proper concern of the classical generalist precisely because it 
could thereby be brought within the orthodox system. Experts, as long 
as they were subordinate to dynastic orthodoxy and its legal representa- 
tives, were necessary parts of the cultural, political, and social hierar- 
chies. The literatus-official coexisted with the calendrical expert in the 
bureaucratic apparatus but at higher levels of political status, cultural 
prominence, and social prestige. The Ming civil examinations, there- 
fore, were not remarkable because they included policy questions on 
natural studies. They were remarkable because they successfully encap- 
sulated natural studies within a system of political, social, and cultural 
reproduction that guaranteed the long-term dominance of the dynasty, 
its literati, and the “Way learning” orthodoxy. 


The Elimination of Natural Studies in Early Qing Examinations 


In the Qing period, policy questions on natural studies were rare when 
compared with the Ming dynasty. In the 1660s, for example, examiners 
for the Shandong civil provincial examination prepared a policy question 
on astrological portents. One of the candidates, totally ignorant of the 
subject, disguised his answer by discussing geography instead. Thinking 
he had failed, the candidate was surprised to see his name on the list of 
graduates. He read through the examiner’s comments: “The question 
was on astrological portents and the answer combined this with discus- 
sion of geography. The candidate can be praised as a learned and refined 


literatus.” 


Geography and astrological studies were overlapping fields 
in earlier dynasties, but during the early Qing this linkage was broken 
when the court banned policy questions on the calendar and celestial 
studies. Thereafter, geography, particularly local geography, flourished 
as a source for provincial and metropolitan policy questions.© 

For political reasons, the Manchu throne sought to monopolize calen- 


drical studies because it was potentially a volatile area of expertise in 
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which Chinese, Muslims, and Jesuits all had axes to grind. The early 
Manchu manipulation of the civil examination (e.g., examinations were 
drastically reformed in 1664 and then unreformed in 1667; see Chapter 8) 
and the contemporary calendrical debates between Jesuits and literati- 
officials, which challenged the orthodox cultural system during the Ming- 
Qing transition, were connected and worried the Manchu court about 
divisive questions on the calendar in civil examinations.” 

The collapse of the Ming dynasty and rise of Qing under non-Han 
rule created opportunities until 1685 for experts in astronomy to break 
out of their subordinate positions and challenge discredited Ming elites 
for political power. The cultural importance of astronomical expertise 
was not lost on the new dynasty as it sought to reformulate its calendrical 
legitimacy as quickly as possible. Such technical concerns outweighed 
for a time the cultural distinction accumulated by literati via mastery of 
classical studies. 

Not until the 1680s, when the Manchu dynasty mastered its political 
and military enemies, did the social fluidity of the early decades of the 
Qing disappear, leaving Han literati and Manchu elites in a precarious 
balance at the top (and calendar specialists—Muslims and Jesuits—again 
in the middle or near the bottom) of the political and social hierarchies, 
which lasted into the eighteenth century. In the process, provincial and 
metropolitan policy questions on natural studies virtually ceased. The 
hard-fought court victory of Western learning by the 1680s, manipulated 
by the Manchu court, precluded any accommodation with natural stud- 
ies as had marked Ming civil examinations. In place of the banned natu- 
ral studies, historical geography in particular prospered as an accept- 
able field in Qing civil examinations, although Jesuit mapmaking was 
kept off limits by the throne. 

By 1715, the Kangxi emperor had banned the public study of astro- 
nomical portents and the calendar because they pertained to dynastic 
legitimacy. The emperor decreed in 1713 that all examiners assigned to 
provincial and metropolitan civil examinations were forbidden to pre- 
pare policy questions on astronomical portents, musical harmonics, or 
calculation methods. The latest works in Qing astronomy and mathemat- 
ics, court projects on which the Kangxi emperor had employed Jesuit 


experts, were put off limits to examiners and examination candidates. 
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This ban on natural studies was stipulated within a general effort by the 
court to keep astronomy and astrological discussion of auspicious versus 
inauspicious portents out of public discussion.°* The Yongzheng em- 
peror later changed Kangx1’s policy by admitting imperial students with 
specializations in astrology into the dynastic schools. In the Qianlong 
reign, literati increasingly studied astronomy and mathematics both pri- 


vately and publically. 


The Changing Role of Historical Knowledge 


In the sixteenth century, when examiners prepared policy questions on 
history, their focus was on Song dynasty efforts to align history with 
the moral certainties of “Way learning.” They attacked historians who 
followed the Han historian Sima Qian (145/135-90 BCE) and his topical 
approach (jzzhuan) on moral grounds, particularly because Sima was 
sympathetic to Daoism. The Han-Tang genre of historiography priori- 
tized style and language, but its authors had missed the forest for the 
trees, according to Ming examiners sympathetic with “Way learning.” 
When broaching the difference between annalistic (biannian) and topi- 
cal history, examiners frequently asked candidates to point out the 
strengths and weaknesses of the two genres. In this context, Sima Qian 
was presented as the historian who had led the change in ancient histo- 
riography away from “praise and blame” (baobian) chronicles to topi- 
cal histories.” 

Ming policy essays contended that after Confucius only Zhu Xi had 
recaptured the orthodox significance in the rise and fall of dynasties. In 
Ming policy questions, “political legitimacy” (zhengtong) was the his- 
torical correlate to the “legitimate transmission of the Way,” which Ming 
literati traced back to Confucius and Mencius. In both philosophy and 
history, literati after the Han had lost their way. The moral vision of an- 
tiquity was not restored in classical and historical studies until the 
Song.”! 

In Qing policy questions on history, however, the earlier focus on 
“Way learning” historiography receded into the background and moral- 
izing historiography became less important. In the process, Sima Qian 
and Ban Gu (32-92) reemerged as historical models for the best of Han 
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topical historiography. Just as Qing dynasty classicists stressed Han dy- 
nasty classical studies over now suspect Song and Ming “Way learning,” 
so too did eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Han Learning historians 
emphasize Sima Qian (author of the Historical Records) and Ban Gu 
(author of the History of the Former Han Dynasty), rather than Zhu Xi, 
as exemplary historians because of their stressing of the facts.” 

Early Qing examiners curtailed the scope of “Way learning” in their 
policy questions on classical and historical studies. ‘There was a clear 
diminution of Zhu Xi as a historian. No longer was history automatically 
reduced to the Classics. No longer was historiography simply a question 
of the proper moralizing historiography. But neither were the Classics 
completely reduced to history. Nor were the historical Classics denied 
their priority. Changes were brewing, but another century would pass 
before literati oriented toward evidential studies would begin to gainsay 
the priority of the Classics and dissolve classicism into historical stud- 
ies. In the late seventeenth century, Qing dynasty policy questions on 
history reflected the more historically oriented and less moralizing views 
of the examiners. Along the way the examiners expressed what was then 
a common position among Qing literati concerning the provenance of 
the Histories: “The Springs and Autumns annals is a Classic of history; 
[Sima] Qian and [Ban] Gu are the patriarchs of history.” The late Ming 
exclusion of Han historians from the lineage of orthodox historiography 
was effectively over.’ 

In the middle of the Qing dynasty, the Zhejiang literatus Zhang 
Xuecheng (1738-1801) enunciated what became one of the most famous 
slogans in late imperial and modern Chinese intellectual circles: “The 
Six Classics are all Histories.” In Zhang Xuecheng’s time, the preemi- 
nent position of the Classics was challenged. In their place, eminent 
eighteenth-century literati-scholars from the Yangzi delta, such as Qian 
Daxin (1728-1804), Wang Mingsheng (1722-1798), and Zhao Yi (1727- 
1814), among others, placed historical studies at the pinnacle of literati 
learning. In the early Qing, Gu Yanwu already had complained that 
historical studies had declined during the Song and Ming dynasties be- 
cause of excessive concern in civil examinations on literary talent and 
the moralizing tendencies of “Way learning.” He urged restoration of 
Tang dynasty-style examination essays devoted solely to history.” 
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In the eighteenth century, the perennial relationship between Clas- 
sics and Histories remained important among orthodox literati, with the 
rise in status of historical studies to parity with classical studies, but the 
demarcation between the universality of the Classics and the particular- 
ity of the Dynastic Histories was called into question. Such doubts pen- 
etrated the imperial civil service examinations. The noted evidential re- 
search scholar Lu Wenchao, while serving as a senior examination official 
at the 1767 Hunan provincial examination, prepared one of the five pol- 
icy questions in which he asked the candidates to reconsider the rela- 
tionship between the Classics and Histories: “The Histories have differ- 
ent uses from the Classics, but they derive from the same sources. The 
Documents Classic and Springs and Autumns annals are the historical 
records of the sages, which have become Classics. Later ages honored 
the latter and divided [the Histories and Classics] into two genres. Can 
you grasp and explain it?”” 

Others went further in claiming there was no difference between the 
Classics and Dynastic Histories. This artificial division of genres, Qian 
Daxin contended, had not existed in the classical era. Rather, the de- 
marcation of genres was first used in the “four divisions” (s¢bu) system of 
classification after the fall of the Later Han dynasty, when the Classics 
were demarcated from History, Masters, and Literature for the first time. 
On these grounds, Qian rejected the priority given the Classics over 
History and concluded that both were essential sources for retrieving 
antiquity. Placed in its own proper historical context, then, Zhang Xue- 
cheng’s often cited claim that “the Six Classics are all Histories” reflected 
the growing historicization via evidential studies of literati learning in 
the eighteenth century.”® 

In addition, two of the Five Classics (the Documents and the Springs 
and Autumns annals) were historical in format and content. Because can- 
didates before 1787 chose to specialize on either the Documents or the 
Annals in relatively large numbers (25-27 percent), we can also conclude 
that history was an important part of the first session of the civil examina- 
tions, even while the frequency of policy questions focusing on history 
was increasing from the Ming to the Qing. Around 20 percent chose the 
Documents Classic, and another 6-7 percent usually selected the Annals 
for their specialization. Consequently, about one-quarter of the provin- 
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cial examination graduates chose a Classic dealing with history for their 
specialization. This number is not minimal, but it does lag behind the 
number who chose the metaphysics and cosmology of the Change Classic 
(30-35 percent) or the literature of the Poetry Classic (30-35 percent). 
The changing nature of policy questions in the civil service examina- 
tions from the Ming to the Qing dynasty is confirmed by the new role 
historical knowledge played vis-a-vis classical studies after 1750. Late 
imperial examiners who prepared the policy questions devoted a sub- 
stantial proportion of them to the study of history, a trend that increased 
in the nineteenth century. In addition, most policy questions that did 
not take history as an object of scholarly focus presumed that candidates 
would prepare a historical account of the topic, whether dealing with 
institutions, Classics, flood control, local governance, or another topic. 
Overall, the impact of evidential studies on historical research reflected 
the changing intellectual trajectories between classical studies and his- 
torical studies in the eighteenth century. During the late Qing, historical 
studies gradually replaced classical studies as the dominant framework 
for scholarly research. In the early twentieth century, the eclipse of classi- 
cal studies was complete. Growing out of the impact of Qing evidential 
studies on historical sources, Gu Jiegang (1893-1980) and others who 
participated in the debates concerning ancient Chinese history in the 
1920s made the Classics the object of historical study, not the premise for 


historical studies.’ 


Ancient Learning in Qing Policy Questions 


In the mid-Qing, the Classics and Dynastic Histories were carefully 
scrutinized by Yangzi delta textual scholars and bookmen who took ad- 
vantage of the urban commerce in manuscripts, antiquities, and rare 
books. The steady emergence of evidential research studies in the delta 
as a self-conscious field of academic discourse was predicated on the 
centrality of philology to (1) determine the authenticity of classical and 
historical texts; (2) unravel the etymologies of ancient classical terms; (3) 
reconstruct the phonology of ancient Chinese; and (4) clarify the paleog- 
raphy of Chinese characters. These trends, as we have seen in this chap- 
ter, began in the late Ming but climaxed under the Qing. 
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Ming “reliable learning” and Qing “evidential research” agendas for 
accumulating knowledge represented a major reorientation in thought and 
epistemology among classical scholars throughout south China. Eviden- 
tial scholars favored a return to the most ancient sources available, usually 
from the Han and Tang dynasties, to reconstruct the classical tradition. 
Because the Han was closer in time to the actual compilation of the Clas- 
sics, Qing scholars utilized Han works (hence after 1820 called “Han 
Learning”) to reevaluate the Classics. Frequently, this change entailed a 
rejection of Song sources (hence called “Song Learning”) in study of the 
Classics because the Song was separated by over 1,500 years from the clas- 
sical era and because many Qing scholars were convinced that the “Way 
learning” followers of Zhu Xiand Wang Yangming had unwittingly incor- 
porated heterodox doctrines into the canon.’ 

The shifting content of policy questions dealing with classical learn- 
ing (jingxue) reveals the degree to which the philological discoveries 
associated with Ancient Learning filtered into the civil examination sys- 
tem. Although a test of cultural and political loyalty, whereby examiners 
praised the Qing reign for nourishing classical studies, the exploration 
of the textual vicissitudes surrounding the long contested “Old Text” 
chapters of the Documents Classic, for example, required precise infor- 
mation that would demonstrate to the examiners that the candidate was 
aware of the authenticity controversy surrounding the Classic. Rather 
than a test of cultural orthodoxy, the question raised potentially corro- 
sive issues that could challenge orthodox “truths.” One of the key Old 
Text chapters thought by many literati to be a medieval forgery was the 
“Counsels of Yu the Great” (“Ta Yu mo”), which contained classical les- 
sons about the “human mind” and “mind of the Way,” on the basis of 
which the theories of “orthodox statecraft” and “legitimate transmission 
of the Way” were constructed (see Chapter 1).”° 

Such textual concerns might be considered unique to the Yangzi delta 
because the academic community there had been pioneers in reviving 
Ancient Learning concerns and appropriating evidential research tech- 
niques for classical and historical studies. But changes in civil examina- 
tion questioning were occurring empire-wide, principally through Qing 
appointments of provincial examiners, who frequently came from the 
Yangzi delta and thus were conversant with the latest research findings 
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of classical scholars. Yangzi delta scholars had long been the most suc- 
cessful on the metropolitan and palace examinations in Beying and thus 
were the most likely to gain appointment to the Hanlin Academy and the 
Ministry of Rites (see Chapter 3). Most who served as provincial exami- 
nation officials were chosen from these two overlapping institutions in 
the metropolitan bureaucracy. Examinations held in the outer provinces 
in the North, Southwest, and Northwest all reveal the magnitude and 
scope of the scholarly changes promoted by Yangzi delta literati examin- 
ers after 1750. 

Consequently, policy questions during the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries increasingly reflected the changing intellectual 
context within which the imperial civil service examinations were ad- 
ministered. Although the quotations from the Four Books and Five Clas- 
sics presented during sessions one and two of the metropolitan examina- 
tions remained, for the most part, unchanged in content and governed 
by orthodox “Way learning” interpretations, Ancient Learning trends 
penetrated both provincial and metropolitan examinations through the 
policy questions of session three. 

In 1793, metropolitan examiners asked palace candidates to address 
controversies surrounding the four orthodox commentaries to Confu- 
cius’s Springs and Autumns annals, particularly the debate over the reli- 
ability of the ancient Zuo Commentary (Zuozhuan), whose author, Zuo 
Qiuming, many regarded as one of Confucius’s direct disciples.*° Ear- 
lier in 1792, the court minister Ji Yun had taken a difference tack and 
memorialized the throne concerning Hu Anguo’s (1074-1138) Song dy- 
nasty commentary as one of four required commentaries. Ji argued that 
the Song commentary should be removed from the dynastic school cur- 
riculum because of its more than 1,500-year distance from the date of the 
Classic itself. The commentary enunciated “Way learning” themes that 
evidential scholars such as Ji Yun thought were anachronistic.*! 

Ji also contended that Hu Anguo used the Annals as a foil to express 
his own opinions about the fall of the Song and the move of the Song 
court to the South (see Chapter 1). Hu had virulently attacked the barbar- 
ians in his commentary, particularly attacking the Jin Jurchen precursors 
of the current Manchus. The Qianlong emperor vehemently rejected all 
such interpretations of the Annals because of their possibly deleterious 
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effects on Manchu-Chinese relations. For his part, Ji preferred the three 
Han commentaries, which had informed the Kangxi-era edition entitled 
Imperially Prescribed Commentaries and Explications of the Annals (Qin- 
ding chunqiu zhuanshuo huizuan) and which refuted the Hu version on 
many points. The Qianlong emperor responded immediately by ordering 
that beginning in 1793 the Hu commentary would be eliminated from the 
civil examinations. This symbolized the victory of evidential learning at 
court. Thereafter, only the three Han commentaries were regarded or- 
thodox, and the Hu commentary fell into oblivion (see Chapter 8).°? 

Before the Opium War (1839-1842) and the Taiping Rebellion (1850- 
1864), many literati reevaluated their cultural tradition and the forms of 
education through which native values were transmitted. The cumula- 
tive effects of these new initiatives eventually were felt in private acade- 
mies and imperial examinations at the provincial and capital levels. Al- 
though the attitude-forming role of civil examinations remained central 
even after reforms were initiated, its content-expressing function in- 
creasingly took on more significance and emphasis during the eighteenth 
century. Rulers still asked candidates to demonstrate their political loy- 
alty to the reigning dynasty and allegiance to the moral orthodoxy and 
the political status quo. But visible cracks appeared in the moral ortho- 
doxy, which literati brought on through their participation in eighteenth- 
century evidential studies. The political implications of these classical 
tremors were not felt fully until the late nineteenth century. 

Official examiners in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
were conscious of Han dynasty contributions to Qing classical and histori- 
cal studies. Mirroring their larger community of scholar-officials, they tried 
in the early nineteenth century to bring Han and Song Learning together 
and thereby achieve a balance between moral training and classical erudi- 
tion. “High” Qing curricular reform, our final topic, became one of the key 
differences between the unchanging Ming and Qing civil examinations. 
Classical knowledge in sessions one and two had not changed between 
1384, when Ming civil examinations took their final form, and the period 
1756-1793, when the reformed “High” Qing curriculum began to take final 
shape. Manchu rulers turned the curriculum debate in their favor. 

Before 1800, we have evidence that the civil examination system was 


undergoing important internal changes in content and direction, even as 
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it remained the key governmental institution for political and social re- 
production of gentry-officials. When criticized before 1850, civil exami- 
nations were still considered superior by most literate Chinese to alter- 
native systems of recommendation for public office. We will see that the 
Qing dynasty was able to keep pace with the times by carrying out a se- 
ries of important curriculum changes during the second half of eighteenth 
century. These reforms reinvigorated the civil examination system from 
the Qianlong era until the Taiping Rebellion. At no time since the North- 
ern Song reforms had so much effort been spent on reforming the classical 


curriculum for the civil examinations.*4 


CHAPTER 8 


Curricular Reform: From Qing 


to the ‘Tarpings 


N THE LATE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, evidential research penetrated 
ia examinations empire-wide through the initiatives of examiners 
who were tied to the Yangzi delta and other southern literati. During the 
Qianlong reign, they embraced evidential techniques as a legitimate tex- 
tual means to restore ancient classical learning. Court ministers tied to 
the Imperial Library such as Ji Yun also stressed Han dynasty sources 
for the examination curriculum as a whole. Beginning in the 1740s, offi- 
cials in the Hanlin Academy and the Ministry of Rites debated a series of 
new initiatives that challenged the classical curriculum in place since the 
early Ming. As a result, the “Way learning” denunciation of Tang-Song 
belles lettres in civil examinations was overturned. Qing officials re- 
stored pre-Song aspects of the civil examinations that had been elimi- 
nated in the Yuan and Ming dynasties. 

Eighteenth-century Qing reforms were overtaken in the nineteenth, 
however, by a rising tide of demographic and social challenges that 
peaked during the Taiping Rebellion, which in the 1850s and 1860s al- 
most overthrew the dynasty. The Taipings while in power put into play 
in the Yangzi delta a new, Christianized ethos informing the Taiping 
civil examinations. This decade set in motion a series of social, eco- 
nomic, and political challenges that late nineteenth-century reformers 
within the Qing state could never fully resolve. After 1895, Westernization 
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and anti-Manchu sentiments left little room for appreciating civil exami- 
nations that were tied to an increasingly deserted classical canon. Never 
refuted but increasingly irrelevant, the “Way learning” persuasion fell 
together with the examination system that had reproduced it and the li- 


terati elites who had believed in it. 


Ming-Qing Continuity 


The Ming-Qing format for civil examinations reiterates what remark- 
able continuity existed in the classical curriculum from 1384 to 1756 (see 
Table 8.1). Since the early Ming, the classical curriculum for dynastic 
schools and public examinations continued to emphasize the Four Books, 
Five Classics, and Dynastic Histories. In addition to the “Way learning” 
commentaries for the Four Books and Five Classics and works on nature 
and principle used since the Yongle reign, the Kangxi emperor also pro- 
moted the Essential Meanings of Nature and Principle (Xingli jingyi) as 
a convenient compendium of orthodox moral teachings.’ 

Essays were still required in 8-legged essay form, and candidates were 
still expected to master the orthodox interpretations of the Cheng-Zhu 
“Way learning” school. Those entering the Hanlin Academy included 
their views of imperial orthodoxy in their classical lectures for the em- 
peror, which were reinstated in 1655. Until the Kangxi reign, the Qing 
dynasty copied the Ming civil examination regime. As a result of in- 
creases in maximum essay length, however, the task of grading papers by 


readers and examiners increased proportionally. Despite a substantial 


Table 8.1. Format of Provincial and Metropolitan Civil Examinations, 1384-1756. 


Session One Session Two Session Three 

1. Four Books 1. Discourse (Lun) 1. Five policy questions 
(three quotations) 

2. Five Classics 2. Documents 
(four quotations (imperial mandates, admonitions, 
each) memorials) 


3. Judicial terms 
(reasons for conferring decisions) 


Note: All candidates specialized on one of the Five Classics until 1787. 
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increase of personnel from the mid-Ming to the Qing, their massive 
reading load prevented them from paying adequate attention to essays 
prepared during the second and third sessions. Typically overlooked, as 
we saw in Chapter 7, were the policy questions.” 

Another change was the increasing frequency of metropolitan, pro- 
vincial, and local examinations under the Qing. Beginning in 1659, the 
Manchu court periodically added “grace examinations” (enke), which 
celebrated imperial enthronements or special birthdays of both emper- 
ors and empress dowagers. Most were added after 1736, when the Qian- 
long emperor favored his literati with seven “grace examinations” dur- 
ing his sixty-year reign. These privileges, when appropriate, were also 
extended to provincial and local examinations. Twenty-four percent of 
the 112 Qing metropolitan examinations were “grace examinations,” 
which helped to produce a total of 26,747 palace graduates, some 2,153 


(or 8.7 percent) more than in Ming times.? 


Literati and Official Debates on Examination 
Reform, 1645-1750 


As early as 1645, Han literati appealed to the Manchu throne to reduce 
the emphasis on 8-legged essays for the metropolitan and provincial civil 
examinations. Some also asked that a poetry question be added to ses- 
sion two and that the policy questions be eliminated in favor of a memorial 
to complement the other documentary questions on session two. The 
regents, speaking for the young Shunzhi emperor, chose instead to follow 
to the letter the Ming curriculum with its stress on “Way learning” 
commentaries.‘ 

Despite the Qing court’s initial conservatism, dissenting Ming lite- 
rati unhappy with the civil examinations were increasingly vocal dur- 
ing the early Qing. In the 1657 Shuntian provincial examination, for ex- 
ample, examiners noted that the classical curriculum had changed over 
time. They noted that since the Yuan and Ming, however, the curricu- 
lum had stagnated and become irrelevant to contemporary themes. In 
one policy question, the examiners discussed reforming the curriculum. 
Later during the Qianlong reign, the court initiated unprecedented cur- 


ricular reforms.° 
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Private Views of Examination Essays 


In 1645, the Yangzi delta literatus Lu Shiyi (1611-1672) proposed changes 
for 8-legged essays. Lu and the late Ming examination critic Huang 
Chunyao, discussed in Chapter 6, were concerned about civil examina- 
tions. Many Ming loyalists opposed the Manchus, but they were power- 
less to prevent the Qing court from co-opting civil examinations to se- 
lect Han officials loyal to the new dynasty. Lu Shiyi, who favored “Way 
learning,” appealed in his private writings for changes in the examina- 
tion questions and format rather than wholesale overhaul.® Lu’s basic 
position was that the Ming civil examinations had focused too much on 
8-legged essays and not enough on discourse and policy questions. Book 
learning had become secondary to literary flair in producing formalistic 
essays that would catch the examiners’ attention.’ 

Lu proposed that all levels of the civil examinations be revamped. For 
the provincial and metropolitan examinations, two instead of three ses- 
sions would suffice because questions on documentary style and legal 
terms were useless. Although the first session should still emphasize es- 
says on the Four Books and Classics to “clarify the principles of the 
Way,” the second session should emphasize policy questions on “con- 
temporary affairs” for the final rankings. Lu stressed that specialized 
fields such as water control and astronomy should also be part of the 
curriculum. More knowledgeable graduates would be the result.* 

Diao Bao (1603-1669) had received a provincial degree in 1627, but he 
lived in isolation after the Manchu conquest. Addressing the literati 
community in his private writings, Diao attributed the decline of “true 
learning” to the pervasive influence of examination essays. “True learn- 
ing,” according to Diao, was based on “true writing.” Without the latter, 
the “true statecraft” of the sages was discarded in favor of flowery prose 
of little relevance. Diao called for the elimination of 8-legged essays 
completely.° 

Ming loyalists also carried over to the Qing their concerns about the 
educational defects in civil examinations. A host of early Qing literati, 
such as the mathematician Mei Wending (1633-1721), blamed Ming liter- 
ary examinations for the failure of the dynasty.!° Gu Yanwu spent two 


chapters in his acclaimed Record of Knowledge Earned Day by Day (Rizhi 
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lu), first printed in 1670, on technical aspects of the Ming examinations, 
in which he was generally critical of their operation."! Gu also described 
a selection system rife with inequities, cheating, and favoritism. Its pri- 
mary feature was its police-like surveillance of candidates, which fos- 
tered intimidation rather than learning: “The error in today’s examina- 
tions 1s that the way of seeking talent is insufficient, while the methods of 
preventing criminal acts are excessive.” ” In his 1633 Record of a Wait for 
an Enlightened Ruler in a Time of Darkness (Mingyi datfang lu), passed 
around privately, Huang Zongxi exclaimed that “the errors in the ex- 
amination system had never been as serious as today.” Citing Zhu Xi’s 
critique of examination essays, Huang added that the policy questions 
should receive equal consideration in a candidate’s final standing. The 
dynasty should also rely on earlier avenues of recommendation. Men of 
talent could bring honor to the civil examinations, but the examinations 
themselves were of questionable value.” 

Early Qing literati reciprocated such feelings about the civil examina- 
tions. Most felt that during the late Ming, 8-legged examination essays 
had deteriorated into a formalist exercise." In essays initiated in 1645 
and completed in 1663, Wei Xi (1624-1681) advocated that the policy 
questions take precedence over other questions. He proposed accom- 
plishing this goal by moving the policy questions from the third to first 
session and eliminating the 8-legged essay from the test. Candidates for 
office would be forced to master political affairs and their historical vi- 
cissitudes. Practical learning would replace empty literary exercises. Wei 
Xi thought that the officials chosen through the late Ming civil service 
had failed in their responsibilities. 


The Oboi Reforms 


These literati debates turned out to be more than rhetoric. After six cy- 
cles of triennial provincial and metropolitan examinations dating from 
1645, which had followed the Ming model, the Manchu court, then un- 
der the Oboi Regents ruling in the name of the child-emperor Kangxi (r. 
1662-1722), called for examination reform in 1663. Wei Xi completed his 
essay “Policy for Examination Questions” (“Zhike ce”) that same year. 


The Qing court suddenly abrogated the 8-legged essay. In local licens- 
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ing, renewal, and qualifying examinations, policy and discourse ques- 
tions replaced quotations from the Four Books and Five Classics. 

The 1657 Shuntian provincial examination scandal and other cor- 
ruption and tax evasion cases in the South soured the regents on civil 
examinations. Court efforts to control Yangzi delta literati involved in 
the 1661 tax case paralleled the first Ming emperor’s efforts to control 
his Suzhou enemies via quotas for northern versus southern degree- 
holders (see Chapter 1). The Oboi Regents as military men were also 
skeptical of purely literary qualifications for office. Ironically, their re- 
form closely followed the proposals made by dissenting literati who had 
survived the Ming-Qing transition. Table 8.2 strongly suggests the in- 
fluence of the many Han Chinese officials under Manchu authority, 
such as Wei Yyie (1616-1686), who was the main advocate for abolish- 
ing the 8-legged essay. Wei had championed reform of the “Discourse” 
(Lun) essay in 1659. For that essay he wanted examiners to draw on 
topics from the imperially compiled Elaborated Meanings of the Classic 
of Filial Piety (Xiaojing yanyt) rather than repeat the perennial Ming 
dynasty themes about the sage-kings drawn from Song “Way learning” 
masters.!© 

In addition to rescinding the requirement that everyone must follow 


the 8-legged essay form, the 1663 reform also reduced the questions 


Table 8.2. Format of Provincial and Metropolitan Civil Service Examinations during 
the Early Qing Dynasty Reform of 1663 (Rescinded in 1667). 


Session No. No. of Questions 
One 

1. Policy questions 5 essays 
Two 

1. Four Books lessay (lun) 

2. Five Classics lessay (lun) 
Three 

1. Documentary style 1 document 

2. Judicial terms 5 terms 


Notes: 1. Such essays no longer had to follow the “8-legged” style. 
2. In the actual examination proceedings, session two and three were combined. 


3. The requirement to specialize on one Classic was dropped. 
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based on the Four Books and Five Classics to one each and relegated 
them to the second session, which diminished their importance. Stu- 
dents were expected to prepare two essays (lun), one based on the Four 
Books and one for the Five Classics. The first session of provincial and 
metropolitan examinations was transformed. To stress practical ques- 
tions of government policy and political institutions, the Oboi Regents 
approved the Ministry of Rites’ request to move the five policy questions 
to the first session. The documentary question and five legal terms from 
the penal code were added to the second session. The discourse ques- 
tion based on a quotation from the Classic of Filial Piety was dropped, 
however, but it would be restored later.” In addition to biennial local 
examinations, the reforms took effect for the 1664 and 1667 metropolitan 
and for the 1666 provincial examinations.'® 

These innovations produced such uproar among more conservative 
Han Chinese that they were quickly rescinded by the Kangxi emperor in 
1667-1668. The young emperor was in the midst of taking power into his 
own hands. Understandably, many Chinese preparing for the rigorous 
Ming-style examinations felt that their financial sacrifices and memori- 
zation efforts had been compromised. Others contended that any exami- 
nation system based on “words and names” rather than “deeds and real- 
ity” was imperfect. What was needed was not the essay format but a 
selection process that assessed a candidate’s “deeds.”! 

Many pointed to these examination reforms as a betrayal of the long- 
standing “Way learning” orthodoxy. It did not matter that the Oboi Re- 
gents were following the suggestions of Chinese literati such as Wei 
Yyie, who had the ears of officials in the Ministry of Rites. Their reform 
ideas did not represent the literati mainstream that the young emperor 
sought to appease, however. In 1665, Huang Ji (d. 1686), then vice minis- 
ter of the Ministry of Rites, memorialized for a return to the Ming three- 
session format for the selection process. He contended: 


Today, the use of only policy questions and discourse essays, and 
the elimination entirely of the first session, appears to have made the 
examinations too easy. Moreover, if the Classics and Histories are 


not required for the essays, people will not discuss the teachings of 
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the sages and worthies. Please restore the three sessions [of the ex- 


aminations] to their old form.”° 


To avoid a damaging cultural clash between Chinese and Manchus, 
the Kangxi emperor reinstituted the 8-legged essays. The reformed for- 
mat was ended, with the Ming three-session format restored in 1669. 
Although the Chinese reformers had been persuasive enough for the 
Manchu regents, they were not persuasive enough for their own commu- 
nity. Literary men whom the Kangxi emperor patronized were still avid 
proponents of 8-legged essays as the correct measure of cultural attain- 
ment.”! Examinations, for all their faults, successfully performed politi- 
cal, social, and cultural functions that seventeenth-century critics had 
underestimated and which the Kangxi emperor astutely exploited. Po- 
litical selection was only one piece in the examination puzzle. Two oth- 
ers were corroboration of local social status and maintenance of “Way 
learning” orthodoxy, neither of which most local gentry, merchant, or 
military families wanted challenged. The Qing court quickly caught on 
to the long-term strengths of the Ming cultural system, which helped 
ameliorate Manchu-Han relations.** 

It was incongruous that vocal Chinese had wanted to prioritize policy 
questions over literary essays in the selection process and that when the 
Qing court tried to oblige them, the difficulties proved insuperable. The 
failure of the 1664-1667 reforms cuts against the grain of claims that the 
Manchus used the civil examinations and the 8-legged essay to control 
the Chinese, a criticism frequently voiced by Chinese nationalists in the 
twentieth century. They were more reform-minded than Ming dynasty 
rulers. The Manchus resembled earlier Han Chinese, Jurchen, and 
Mongol rulers who were savvy enough to understand how the literati 
competition was useful for political and social control, even if the intel- 
lectual results were stultifying.”* 

Others noted the limitations of literary examinations but still de- 
fended examination essays as worthy forms to present “Way learning” 
orthodoxy. What had happened in the late Ming, they argued, was that 
the classical essay had been corrupted by careerism and subverted by 
heterodox teachings, which was not the fault of the essay form itself. 
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Followers of Zhu Xi thought that abolishing the 8-legged essay would 
diminish the impact of “Way learning.” After 1685, when Manchu rule 
was solidified, many Cheng-Zhu followers were no longer critical of ex- 
amination essays because of their key role in affirming orthodoxy.”* 

After the Kangxi emperor took full control in the 1670s, he made it 
clear that he considered the present selection process inadequate, but 
he also understood that “circumstances beyond his control” made it 
impossible to “get rid of civil examinations completely.”*° In 1687, for 
example, the Ministry of Rites dropped the requirements to prepare 
imperial documents in the form of imperial proclamations or an- 
nouncement of posts (zhao) and imperial patents or bestowal of titles 
(gao). This change encouraged study of the Five Classics. Because of 
literati protests, the change was short-lived. Not until 1756 were these 
changes reintroduced. 

The discourse essay was also revisited for changes. In 1690, the Min- 
istry of Rites returned to the Ming model for such questions, focusing 
again on “Way learning” tracts on “nature and principle” and “theories 
of the Great Ultimate,” among other collections of Song dynasty writ- 
ings. In 1723, however, uproar over dropping the Classic of Filial Piety 
forced the Ministry of Rites to reinstate it for the discourse question. In 
a 1736 memorial, the censor Li Hui recommended that the Classic of 
Filial Piety should be added to the Four Books, bringing them to five to 
balance the Five Classics. This memorial was set aside because of the 
authenticity debates that lingered over the Old Text and New Text ver- 
sions of the Classic of Filial Piety, especially when eighteenth-century 
Japanese editions of ancient commentaries were sent to Ningbo from 


Nagasaki. In 1757, the debate over the discourse question recurred.”° 


Reform Efforts during the Yongzheng and Early Qianlong Reigns 


Both the Yongzheng emperor and his successor were dissatisfied with 
the literary focus of the civil examinations. In 1728, Yongzheng approved 
a Ministry of Rites proposal to select candidates on the basis of their 
second and third session essays and added that examiners should stop 
emphasizing the first session’s 8-legged essays at the expense of the last 
session’s policy questions. The earlier Oboi-era abrogation of 8-legged 
essays was again entertained.?’ In 1732, the emperor complained that li- 
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terati paid no mind to important questions devoted to statecraft and 
practical issues on the examinations, because the examiners stressed 
essays from the first session. Like his efforts to reform education officials 
(see Chapter 6), the Yongzheng emperor failed to redress the literary fo- 
cus of the examinations.”® 

With the support of the Hanlin Academy, the Yongzheng emperor 
succeeded in creating another layer of examinations for those who 
passed the palace degree. To the metropolitan and palace examinations, 
the Hanlin Academy added in 1723 the court examination (chaokao), 
which tested the top-ranked palace graduates and ranked them for entry 
into the Hanlin Academy. Previously, examinations for Hanlin proba- 
tioners were held after a select group of palace graduates were accepted 
into the Academy.”? Despite reservations about literary examinations, 
the Yongzheng emperor required the court examination to cover literary 
genres, including a poem composed in five words (meaning syllables, 
i.e., “pentasyllabic”) and eight rhymes (wuyan bayun). This was the first 
time since the Yuan dynasty that a poetry question was included in public 
examinations and foreshadowed its reappearance in 1757 in provincial 
and metropolitan examinations. Later the Jiaqing emperor (r. 1796-1820) 
reduced the number of essays required on the court examination. Lroni- 
cally, the Yongzheng emperor succeeded in defining the Hanlin Academy 
as a literary institute. The renewed focus on poetry reminded many of 
the Tang Hanlin Academy.*° 

Although private and public attacks on examination essays increased, 
little was actually done to answer the charges that “contemporary-style 
essays” were noninnovyative and impractical. There were frequent calls 
to emphasize the policy questions and to increase attention paid to cur- 
rent affairs. In 1738, however, during the early years of the Qianlong 
reign, the rhetoric took a new turn.*’ Rather than Han Chinese literati 
privately debating the uses and abuses of the civil examinations, two 
well-placed Manchu court officials, Oertai (1680-1745), then a Grand 
Secretary, and Shuhede (1711-1777), vice minister of military personnel, 
took different sides over whether the civil examinations should be 
abolished.” 

Well-versed in the Classics, Shuhede’s 1744 memorial to the emperor 
presented four reasons why the entire examination process should be 
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abrogated. He explained: “Today’s contemporary-style essays are noth- 
ing but empty words and cannot be applied.” Shuhede then complained 
about the process of copying candidates’ papers to ensure they would 
be graded anonymously, which inevitably meant that the papers took a 
circuitous route through the wards of the examination compound and 
were given ingenious but empty evaluations by examiners. Third, 
Shuhede explained that because candidates specialized on a single clas- 
sic, they could easily master all the possible quotations from the shortest 
Classic in several months and prepare classical essays for them in ad- 
vance.” Finally, he complained that many of the questions, particularly 
the documentary questions on session two, could be answered perfunc- 
torily. Changes were needed in the “way to recruit men of true talent and 
practical learning.”*4 

Oertai was a member of the Council of State (Funjz chu) and super- 
vised the 1742 civil metropolitan examination. In the official report, he 
defended the stress on examination essays.*° As a chief minister in 1744, 
he admitted to the Qianlong emperor that everyone knew what the prob- 
lems were and that reforms in the selection system were needed, but he 
added that no one had an adequate replacement. He then reviewed the 
litany of attacks since the famous Tang dynasty criticisms of the sterility 
of the examination essays. Oertai admitted that all dynasties had recog- 
nized the problem but none had provided a solution.*° 

The reform question was raised by civil examiners for the 13,000 can- 
didates who took the 1744 Jiangnan provincial examination in Nanking. 
In the fifth policy question, the examiners asked about the very format of 
the examination the candidates were taking.*” Hu Chengfu, a second- 
class tribute student from Anhui province, prepared the best answer of 
the 126 graduates (less than 1 percent passed), and it was included in the 
final record sent to Beying. Hu focused on the role of 8-legged essays in 
Ming civil examinations and presented the position of those who sup- 
ported the essay. He added, however, that there was another, darker, 
side to their rhetoric: 


Although people know that in the examination essay “prose is a ve- 
hicle for the Way” [wen yi zai dao],°* they do not know that such 


prose can also obscure the Way [wen yt hui dao]. Similarly, people 
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know that the essay is a form of writing that establishes sincerity, but 
they do not realize that the essay also is a form for writing false- 
hoods. Isn’t it clear that the principles and models may be correct, 
but in the examination compound such intentions for selecting lite- 


rati can be betrayed? 


Hu Chengfu concluded, however, that the 8-legged essay should not be 
blamed for all the faults in the civil examinations. Questions on the sec- 
ond and third sessions also had to stress “concrete learning” (shixue), he 
added.*® 

The 1744 disagreement between Shuhede and Oertai carried over 
from the Council of State to the palace examination. The 1745 policy 
questions on the palace examination, which were prepared by the Qian- 
long emperor or by those who spoke for him, also queried the candidates 
about the historical evolution of civil examinations. Using the 313 candi- 
dates on the examination as a public forum, the emperor asked the final- 
ists to tell him if it was realistic to expect that those who wrote the best 
essays were appropriate for political appointments. ‘The emperor wanted 
assurance that “public office and scholarship were not separate paths.” 

In his answer, the 1745 optimus Qian Weicheng (1720-1772) clothed 
his position with the garments of orthodox “Way learning”: “Your ser- 
vant has heard that the empire is ordered by the Way, and the Way is 
most complete in the Classics.” Learning and cultivation of the mind 
must go hand in hand, Qian contended. The selection of literati for of- 
fice must be based on their mastery of classical techniques (jingshu)."! 
Zhuang Cunyu, as secundus in 1745, emphasized in his palace essay that 
long-term peace was “always based on training literati and choosing the 
best of them for the [dynasty’s] service.” Zhuang cited Su Shi’s and Zhu 
Xi’s positions on the role of belles lettres in examination essays and con- 
cluded that even Zhu Xi had wanted to reform the system, not eliminate 
it. Zhuang took Oertai’s side in the court debate.” 

The Qianlong emperor heard out both sides in this public debate and 
concluded: 


We will see if after several years literati still throw themselves into 


the Poetry Classic [to master it for their specialization]. If they 
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diligently study the learning that has substance and use, then the 
literary tide will become more glorious, and yield more true men of 
talent. In the end, however, these endeavors are simply literature. It 
is doubtful written characters can show whether a person is out- 
standing or stupid. Consequently, in establishing institutions to se- 
lect literati we can do no more than this. Moreover, this has no bear- 
ing on whether there is imperial order or chaos or whether the 
dynasty is rising or falling. There is nothing we can do about chang- 
ing established institutions. The memorials have not provided us 


with any useful proposals. 


As a minister in the Council of State, Zhang Tingyu (1672-1755) op- 
posed dropping the 8-legged essay during the Yongzheng reign. He 
joined Oertai in 1743 and opposed Shuhede’s efforts to drop the civil 
examinations. When he was asked by the Qianlong emperor to consider 
the merits of Shuhede’s request, Zhang conceded that Shuhede was 
right about the accumulated faults in the examination system, but the 
reform proposals were too drastic.*4 Because Oertai was the son of the 
former Oboi regent who had abolished the 8-legged essay in 1664, it was 
ironic that during the early years of the Qianlong reign Oertai defended 
an examination process based on literary essays that his father had un- 


successfully tried to reform. In the end, Oertai carried the day. 


The Aftermath of the 1740s Debate 


The Qianlong emperor, however, did not let the matter rest. His officials 
continually made recommendations through the Ministry of Rites for 
improving the civil examination selection process, many of which he 
enacted. The Qianlong reign was the most active period of civil exami- 
nation reform from the early Ming until the end of the Qing dynasty.” 
The emperor issued several edicts between 1736 and 1755 to address the 
literary, classical, and social problems the civil examinations engen- 
dered. Moving on many fronts, he tactfully balanced the requirements of 
the “Way learning” orthodoxy with the rising current of evidential re- 
search studies. In addition, the Qianlong emperor addressed the “empty 
rhetoric” of examinations essays that he felt corrupted both Han literati 


and Manchu bannermen.*® 
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The emperor was trying to please both sides in the 1740s-1750s ex- 
amination debates, which were increasingly polarized between followers 
of “Song Learning” and champions of “Ancient Learning.” In the late 
1730s, for example, the emperor’s stress on moral practice over literary 
form was mitigated, when he approved Fang Bao’s request to select, edit, 
and print a collection of Ming and early Qing 8-legged essays on the 
Four Books to serve as ancient prose-style models (see Chapter 2).‘” In 
1742, however, Qianlong stressed the need to focus more on the practical 
aspects of moral character.** Later in 1751, he selected fifty outstanding 
candidates for office via the guaranteed recommendation route and again 
emphasized the importance of statecraft over literary qualifications." 
Moreover, the Qianlong emperor quickly approved when the Ministry of 
Rites added a special examination in 1769 for candidates of high moral 
character recommended by provincial education commissioners after 
they completed their three-year terms in office.” The Qianlong emperor 
throughout the 1750s tried to encourage attention to more practical 
matters.>! 

Reform issues were also broached more widely in the policy questions 
addressing civil examinations. For the 1754 palace examination, the 
Qianlong emperor raised the issue as the next to last of the five major 
points in his imperial question to the metropolitan graduates. The opti- 
mus that year was Zhuang Cunyu’s younger brother, Zhuang Peiyin 
(1723-1759). His policy answer to this part of the imperial question built 
on the emperor’s contention that classical essays should be based on the 
Six Classics. There was no hint in the question or answer that major 
changes in the curriculum were being planned, but Zhuang’s answer did 
suggest that both Ming-style classical essays and Song-style belles lettres 
could be used to satisfy this classical prerequisite.°? 

The 1754 secundus, Wang Mingsheng (1722-1797), also wrote on this 
issue 1n his policy answer. He profiled the literary turns the classical es- 
say had taken since the Song and Yuan dynasties. Wang, a distinguished 
evidential learning scholar and historian, stressed that concerned literati 
had always redirected corrupt literary currents toward more substantive 
issues. The implication was that the current 8-legged essay also needed 
to be brought back to its roots as a classical essay elucidating “orthodox 
studies” (zhengxue) via an “orthodox literary style” (zheng wenti). Already 
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in 1754 there were currents in palace essays that suggested that major 
changes in the curriculum, which picked up from the 1740s debates, 
were in the offing,” 

First, in 1756, the discourse essay, whose content had been changed 
and then restored several times between 1659 and 1723, was dropped 
from the curriculum, along with the documentary forms and legal terms 
that had been the core of session two. After a year, however, the discourse 
requirement was reinstated when opposition memorials came in. Sur- 
viving routine memorials from 1757-1758 about these changes reveal that 
in 1758 the Shanxi circuit investigating censor Wu Longjian (1694-1773) 
called for reinstatement of the discourse essay because of its importance 
to “Way learning” and imperial orthodoxy. 

Wu’s explicit linkage of the discourse question to “Way learning” 
suggested that removing it was part of a general pattern in favor of the 
more ancient Five Classics popular among evidential scholars during the 
Qianlong reign. During the Ming and early Qing, the candidate who 
wrote the best discourse essay on provincial or metropolitan examina- 
tions had usually been the one whose essays on the Four Books were also 
highly ranked. The correlation between high ranking on the discourse 
essay and the final rankings had begun to decrease in the Qing after 
1654.°4 Gainsaying claims that the discourse essay was useless unless it 
emphasized the Classic of Filial Piety, Wu countered that the moral ba- 
sis of the dynasty was at stake. If the discourse essay, which required 
candidates to study the Essential Meanings of Works on Nature and 
Principles prepared under the auspices of the Kangxi emperor and is- 
sued in 1715, were dropped, then the orthodox learning of Song literati 
would be lost and the cultural legitimacy of the Qing dynasty imperiled. 
Wu urged the emperor to show his support for “Way learning” by mak- 
ing the discourse essay part of the shortened first session where it would 
receive even more attention than before. The Qianlong emperor agreed 


to the compromise and moved the discourse essay to the first session.” 


From Reformism to System Maintenance, 1750-1850 


Beginning in 1756-1757, the provincial and metropolitan format for de- 
grees, which were unchanged for 372 years, was dramatically trans- 
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formed. The initial changes became permanent in 1759.°° Quotations 
from the Four Books remained on the first session, but in deference to 
the popularity of Ancient Learning, and due to the problems in the quotas 
for classical specialization, the Five Classics were moved from session 
one to become the core of session two. The classics were replaced in the 
first session by the discourse essay on the Song masters, which was moved 
up from the second session.*” Along with quotations from the Classics, 
students also had to compose a poem in eight-rhyme regulated poetry 
during session two. As before, the policy questions remained relegated 
to the last session.°® 

In the 1760s, efforts to position policy questions ona par with 8-legged 
essays were unsuccessful, but the Qianlong emperor had examiners 
publish a collection of the best policy answers prepared during provin- 
cial examinations from 1756 to 1762. Patterned after Fang Bao’s imperial 
collections of 8-legged essays, this midcentury collection of policy an- 
swers highlighted the value of such essays. In the end, however, policy 
questions under the Qing remained window dressing when compared 
with the role of the Four Books and Five Classics.°9 


The Poetry Revival and Classicism in the Eighteenth Century 


The revival of the Five Classics and Tang poetry reversed the “Way 
learning” classical regime stressing the Four Books and the 8-legged essay. 
Revival of Ancient Learning, particularly pre-Song forms of literati writ- 
ing and scholia, brought in its wake an increased awareness of the role of 
poetry and belles lettres in Tang and Song civil examinations and intel- 
lectual life. The epochal shift toward the examination essay, which be- 
gan in the Song, had run its course by the mid-eighteenth century. De- 
spite some misgivings, the Qianlong emperor called in the 1750s for the 
increased use of poetry in the examinations, and in 1760 he commanded 
that rhymed poetry be part of the dynastic school curriculum.” 

Slowly, the Qing court rolled back key elements in the Yuan-Ming 
examination curriculum.” First the discourse, documentary, and legal 
Judgments questions were challenged by reform-minded officials. Then 
poetry was reconsidered as a proper measure of literati talent. Many 
Qing traditionalists who favored the “Way learning” orthodoxy looked 
back to the 1756-1757 reforms favoring poetry as the beginning of a 
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forty-year process that turned the civil examinations into a trendy con- 
test of literary taste where the most recent fads in classical prose and 
poetry held sway. The earlier stress on “solid learning” (shixue) in the 
civil examinations, according to Zhang Xuecheng, for example, was 
displaced. 

Poetry had been the key to the Tang selection process for palace grad- 
uates, which privileged it as a genre among literati. After the Tang, both 
ancient-style poetry (gushz) and regulated verse (liishz) lost their privi- 
leged positions in civil examinations and literati life. For Qing literati, 
however, it was precisely its loss of privilege in the Yuan-Ming age of 
“Way learning” that guaranteed its “aesthetic incorruptibility” from an 
era that was closer to antiquity and unaffected by the Buddhist infiltra- 
tion in Song times. 

In 1756, regulated verse in five words and eight rhymes (wuyan bayun) 
was formally reintroduced as a required literary form, which took effect 
in the 1757 metropolitan examination and was then extended downward 
to the 1759 provincial examinations.™ Initially, the poetry question was 
added to the second session of examinations, fittingly replacing the doc- 
umentary and legal judgments questions that had four centuries earlier 
replaced poetry during the high tide of “Way learning.” In 1758, as Table 


8.3 shows, the requirement that literati be examined in regulated verse 


Table 8.3. Reformed Format of Provincial and Metropolitan Civil Service Examinations 
during the Mid-Qing, 1757-1787. 


Session No. No. of Questions 
One 
1. Four Books 3 quotations 
2. Discourse 1 quotation 
Two 
1. Change 4 quotations 
2. Documents 4 quotations 
3. Poetry 4 quotations 
4. Annals 4 quotations 
5. Rites 4 quotations 
6. Poetry question 1 poetic model 
Three 


1. Policy questions 5 essays 
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was further extended to local qualifying examinations and then to the 
renewal and licensing examinations in 1760. 

To facilitate the transition to the new forms and the rules of prosody, 
printers increasingly distributed books of rhymes. Young boys (and 
girls) learned how to balance five- or seven-word lines in regulated verse 
by referring to poetry primers, which consisted of lessons for matching 
characters and phrases of varying lengths. Such developments were a 
clear marker of revival of interest in Tang-Song poetry as a testable mea- 
sure of cultural attainment. Within ten years, publication and republica- 
tion of Tang and Song poetry anthologies increased. Other anthologies 
of “poetry discussions” (shihua) from the Ming were reprinted, and 
Qing scholars compiled several new ones.® Examination reformers 
began to square off after 1756. Those favoring upgrading the new poetry 
question vanquished the documentary and legal judgments questions on 
session two. Those favoring continuing the discourse question success- 
fully moved it to session one. In this struggle, the discourse question 
became a “Way learning” cause. Ancient Learning scholars favored 
highlighting Tang poetry because of its pre-Song ties to classical learn- 
ing; they sought to diminish and ultimately eliminate the discourse 
question. 

What was also fueling the popularity of poetry was the close tie be- 
tween the rules for rhyming in regulated verse and the growing field of 
phonology, which became the queen of philology in evidential research 
during the eighteenth century. Qing evidential scholars framed a re- 
search agenda that built on etymology, paleography, and phonology to 
reconstruct the meaning of Chinese words. One by-product of these 
philological trends was the full realization of how important poetry, par- 


ticularly regulated verse, was for the reconstruction of antiquity.” 


Abrogating Classical Specializations on Examinations 


Despite the addition of a poetry question after 1756, Qing classical 
scholars remained unhappy that examination candidates still mastered 
the shorter classics, setting the others aside, particularly the Annals and 
Rituals. In 1765, for example, the Manchu governor-general in Sichuan 
memorialized about the specialization distribution on the Classics for 
the sixty candidates in the Sichuan provincial examination: fourteen 
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(23 percent) on the Change; thirteen (22 percent) on the Documents; 
twenty-one (35 percent) on the Poetry; nine (15 percent) on the Retes and 
Annals; just three (5 percent) on the Five Classics as a whole. The me- 
morial stressed the continued need to encourage students to specialize 
on less popular Classics even though the 1756 reforms moved the Five 
Classics to session two.°’ 

The final step in changing the specialization requirement began in 
1792, after the last of the Five Classics, the Annals, was tested on a re- 
volving basis between 1787 and 1792. This dramatic increase in classi- 
cal requirements paralleled the increase in competition on Qing exami- 
nations (see the late Qing curriculum from 1793 to 1898 outlined in 
Table 8.4). China’s demographic realities, to which the reform of ex- 
amination requirements was in part addressed, meant that as the civil 
examinations became more difficult, the odds against passing them be- 
cause of the increasing number of competing candidates became pro- 
hibitive. Only after the Taiping Rebellion did the court consider in- 
creasing civil quotas.®* 

From 1793, examiners chose a single quotation from each of the Five 
Classics for both the provincial and metropolitan examinations, which 
all candidates answered during the second session. They accepted the 
Ancient Learning slant of the new stress on the Five Classics and docu- 
mented how early scholars had mastered all the Classics and not simply 


Table 8.4. Reformed Format of Provincial and Metropolitan Civil Service Examinations 
during the Qing, 1793-1898. 


Session No. No. of Questions 
One 

1. Four Books 3 quotations 

2. Poetry question 1 poetic model 
Two 

1. Change 1 quotation 

2. Documents 1 quotation 

3. Poetry 1 quotation 

4. Annals 1 quotation 

5. Rites 1 quotation 
Three 


1. Policy questions 5 essays 
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specialized on one of them. By 1787, the place of “Way learning” in civil 
examinations was often controversial. 

Ancient Learning advocates were still not completely satisfied. Qian 
Daxin recommended in his private writings that the Four Books—not 
the Five Classics—be moved back to session two, giving the Five Clas- 
sics priority on session one. After four centuries of use, Qian contended, 
there were essays on every possible quotation in the Four Books an ex- 
aminer might choose.’? Consequently, candidates could read such es- 
says, which were widely printed, and avoid reading the Four Books them- 
selves. The Five Classics were too long and difficult for the same thing to 
happen to them, Qian maintained. Similarly, in a memorial to the em- 
peror, the Changzhou evidential scholar Sun Xingyan (1753-1818) called 
for adding Han commentaries and Tang subcommentaries to the Qing 
examination curriculum to supplement the Song commentaries included 
in the early Ming trilogy of orthodox scholia (see Chapter 1). Neither re- 
quest was acted upon.”! 

In one area, however, the Ancient Learning group in Beying was able 
to change the examination curriculum with surprising ease, when in 
1792, Ji Yun, then a minister of rites, requested abandoning Hu Anguo’s 
Song Learning commentary to the Springs and Autumns annals in the 
examination curriculum (see Chapter 7). Ji Yun’s victory was incomplete, 
however. The Ancient Learning challenge to the Four Books had been 
successful in authorizing the Five Classics for all candidates, but the 
Four Books monopoly on the highest ranks in the local, provincial, and 
metropolitan civil examinations was maintained. Indeed, the examin- 
ers’ tendency to grade each of the candidate’s five essays on the Classics 
uniformly undermined their significance individually in the rankings. 
Such essays, as in the case of Qing examination essays on the Four 
Books, were evaluated as a group. Nevertheless, the court’s penchant for 
classical compromise had enabled the Qianlong reforms to take hold 
successfully within the bureaucracy and mollify its advocates of Song 
versus Han dynasty classicism. 

The Jiaqing (r. 1796-1820) and Daoguang (r. 1820-1850) courts by 
comparison were less interested in the civil examination curriculum. 
Instead the Jiaqing emperor in particular focused on procedural prob- 
lems.”? Rather than the ruler taking the lead, as Yongzheng and Qianlong 
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had done (see Chapter 6), increasingly militant literati associated with 
the statecraft movement led the way in retracing debates associated with 
the examination system. The Qianlong emperor had succeeded in stay- 
ing ahead of literati opinion concerning civil examinations, but his suc- 
cessors, when confronted with vocal literati opinion, were satisfied with 
maintaining the logistics of the system in place. Both the Jiaging and 
Daoguang courts emphasized nitty-gritty responses to specific irregu- 
larities in the selection process, such as selection of quotations, grading, 
and what to do with failed examination papers. Although they recog- 
nized that an important aspect of the civil examinations was the periodic 
questioning of the system from within that gave it credibility from with- 
out, they let the literati take the lead on such questions.” 


Calls for Examination Reform in the Early Nineteenth Century 


Given the logistical nightmare outlined in Chapter 6, the Jiaqing and 
Daoguang courts focused on keeping the civil examinations running on 
schedule, no small feat in itself. The Qianlong emperor had bequeathed 
a top-down reformist policy, but his successors in the early nineteenth 
century sought to ameliorate the increasing corruption in the examina- 
tion compounds by facing up to it as reality and rationalizing it into a 
virtue. The imperial court saw the insatiable desire for civil degrees as a 
unique opportunity for fund-raising to pay for wars and other emergen- 
cies.” Jiaqing and Daoguang were less concerned with improving classi- 
cal studies than they were in lessening the political and legal pressures 
on the licentiates and candidates. Many literati were caught up in a more 
vocal Han versus Song Learning debate, and some called for a compre- 
hensive classical synthesis of the two poles of classical studies. Many 
proposed turning Han classicism and Song theory into complementary 
standards for policy questions on the civil examinations. No changes in 
curriculum were entertained until the Taiping Rebellion (1850-1864), 
however.” 

Liang Zhangju’s famous Collected Comments on the Crafting of 
8-Legged Civil Examination Essays influenced early nineteenth-century 
literati opinion because it presented many telling primary sources on the 
Ming-Qing selection process.’”° Liang’s entries were later spread more 
widely in Xu Ke’s early Republican-era Classified Fottings on Qing Dy- 
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nasty Unofficial History. Such painstaking accounts of actual examina- 
tion experiences presented Qing literati and Republican intelligentsia 
with the harsh realities of the examination compounds (fires, riots, etc.) 
and the arbitrariness of many examiners.’”? Chen Shouqi (1771-1834), a 
Fujian champion of Han Learning, prepared an influential essay entitled 
“On the Civil Examinations” (Keju lun), in which he blasted the imprac- 
tical focus of the curriculum. Citing Zhu Xi and the late Ming writer Gui 
Youguang (1506-1571) for precedents, Chen recounted how generations 
of literati had buried themselves in literary pursuits for careerist goals. 
For a millennium, the error had been to link civil service selection to lit- 
erary talent. But Chen made no mention of such misgivings in his “Af 
terword” for the 1804 Guangdong or 1807 Henan provincial examina- 
tions he supervised, nor did he publicly recommend major reforms.’® 

Other early nineteenth-century activists such as Bao Shichen (1775- 
1855), Gong Zizhen (1792-1841), and Wei Yuan (1794-1856) contended 
that more activist statecraft initiatives were required if the Qing govern- 
ment hoped to cope with its administrative decline.”? They included 
criticism of the role the civil examinations played in creating a sterile 
academic environment in which literati paid little attention to the actual 
problems facing the dynasty. A poor scholar who unsuccessfully com- 
peted for palace-degree status thirteen times and eventually settled for a 
provincial degree, Bao Shichen noted that the examination system was 
supposed to attract men of talent to government service. Instead, it 
stressed literary and classical erudition of dubious use. In his private 
writings, Bao called for changes that would drop the 8-legged essay and 
emphasize practical affairs tested by policy questions.*° 

Also unsuccessful in the metropolitan examinations, Gong Zizhen 
blamed the pettiness of the selection process for his failures. Wei Yuan, 
like Gong, was a follower initially of Changzhou traditions of anti- 
Heshen dissent articulated through the Gongyang Commentary to the 
Springs and Autumns annals (see Chapter 7). He received the palace 
degree at the late age of fifty and complained privately that the civil ser- 
vice lacked men with practical talents like him because the selection pro- 
cess did not stress administrative concerns. Literature and classicism 
were the pillars of literati life, but these were of limited help when the 


dynasty faced unprecedented threats to its governing capacities.*! 
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Despite such dissatisfactions, the Daoguang court made no move in 
the 1820s to build on earlier reforms now that the Heshen era was be- 
hind it. For example, an 1835 memorial by an imperial censor asking that 
legal expertise be tested regularly as one of the five policy questions was 
not enacted, although policy questions on the penal code sometimes ap- 
peared on provincial and metropolitan examinations.* As the Qing dy- 
nasty lost the initiative to reform the civil selection curriculum in the 
early nineteenth century, statecraft scholars such as Bao Shichen and 
Wei Yuan turned to other institutional questions, including the econ- 
omy, the grain trade, and the Yellow River Conservancy.*? Others, such 
as the future leader of the Taiping Rebellion, Hong Xiuquan (1814- 
1864), bereft of hope in the examination market, took more radical posi- 
tions than mere reform and as a minority Hakka Chinese called for 
overthrow of the Manchu Qing dynasty. 


The Taipings and New Examinations, 1850-1865 


During the Taiping Rebellion (1850-1864), local and provincial exami- 
nations under Qing auspices in many provinces were brought to a halt. 
In Hunan, for example, officials loyal to the Manchus asked as early as 
1852 that the provincial examinations be postponed because of the Tai- 
ping military threat.** Particularly hard hit, because the Taiping rebels 
made Nanjing their capital, Yangzi delta provinces ceased civil examina- 
tions in 1859. Candidates from Jiangsu province were asked to travel to 
Zhejiang for Qing provincial examinations, while Anhui students took 
the examinations in unaffected areas of the province. In Hangzhou, the 
capital of Zhejiang, local examinations were stopped for three cycles in 
1860 and not resumed until 1865. Local examinations there were not 
fully back on track until 1869. The Yangzi delta had dominated imperial 
examinations since the Ming dynasty, but after the devastation of the 
Taiping Rebellion, sons of Yangzi delta families were no longer unchal- 
lenged in the empire-wide examination competition. Provinces such as 
Hunan in the central Yangzi and Guangdong in the Southeast increas- 
ingly placed their candidates among metropolitan graduates. 

An important clue to the local importance of examinations, however, 
is that areas under Taiping control held civil and military examinations 
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devised by the new rulers and supervised by military officials assigned 
to govern local areas.° Hong Xiuquan and his top leaders, many of 
whom had failed to enter the Qing civil service, recognized the impor- 
tance of civil examinations for augmenting Taiping political legitimacy 
and for opening the doors of officialdom to local literati.°° From 1851 to 
1853, the Taipings initiated local, provincial, and capital examinations 
that included a number of changes from the Qing versions. There were 
no quotas for the Taiping examinations, for example, and the likeli- 
hood of passing was considerably higher. Nor were candidates asked to 
report their family backgrounds in applications. In an 1854 Hubei ex- 
amination under the Taipings, over 800 of the 1,000 candidates passed; 
compare this with the normal passing rate of 1-5 percent for Qing pro- 
vincial examinations. Moreover, the Taipings held yearly metropolitan 
examinations, in contrast to the Qing, whose metropolitan exams were 
triennial, presumably to replace local Qing officials with enough of 
their own.*” 

According to some sources, women for the first time took special civil 
examinations, which if true would have been unprecedented.** But they 
are not mentioned in most Taiping sources, and the examination that 
women were alleged to have taken was at a high level that should have 
presupposed lower examinations, for which there are no records. Never- 
theless, the Taipings augmented education for women.*? At first Hong 
Xiuquan was not sure what format the curriculum should follow. He 
sent an imperial decree to the chief examiner for the special examination 


to celebrate Hong’s birthday in which he sought the examiner’s advice: 


The selection of officials through examinations is beset with dan- 
gers, and it has never pleased me. Now at the beginning of the estab- 
lishment of the dynasty, there are a hundred things to be done. Ap- 
parently the only way to cope with the situation is to select as many 
men of learning as possible to do the job. This is the reason for tak- 
ing the occasion of my birthday to give this examination as a tempo- 
rary measure. However, the Analects and Mencius should most cer- 
tainly not be used, because of the fact that the doctrines contained 
in them are contrary to our sacred teachings. Do you have any good 


way to handle this situation?” 
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The examiner recommended Hong Xiuquan’s “Heavenly Command- 
ments” (Tiantiao shu) and other Taiping religious decrees for the spe- 
cial examination, which pleased the “Heavenly King.” This solution 
mimicked Ming Taizu’s Sacred Edict in Six Maxims (Shengyu linyan), 
which Ming emperors had required on the civil examinations.*! Hong 
Xiuquan’s maxims supplanted the Kangxi emperor’s 1670 Sacred Edict 
and the Yongzheng emperor’s 1724 Amplified Instructions for the Sacred 
Edict, which Qing licentiates memorized for licensing examinations.°? 

Christian “Classics” to legitimate the Taipings paralleled earlier uses 
of “Way learning” and the Five Classics to uphold Ming and Qing rulers. 
The Four Books and Five Classics, for example, were replaced on the 
Taiping examination curriculum by Chinese versions of the Old and 
New Testaments of the Judeo-Christian Bible, as well as Taiping texts 
attributed to Hong Xiuquan. For example, the “Eastern King” of the 
Taipings, Yang Xiuqing (d. 1856), set the following quotation for the dis- 
course question in 1853: “Is the true Way the same as the worldly Way?” 
The quotation for the literary essay was “God is the great parent of all 
countries. He has produced and nourished all people.” And the poetry 
question that Yang set was clearly an effort to claim political legitimacy 
for himself: “Everywhere within the four seas there is the Eastern King.” 

Although the Bible was translated into a semicolloquial form, the lit- 
erary and institutional forms of Taiping examinations were nevertheless 
consistent with Ming and Qing examinations. Taiping candidates were 
still expected to write essays using the 8-legged essay grid on the biblical 
quotations selected by the examiners. In addition, answers to poetry 
questions followed the same standard Qing rhyming requirements initi- 
ated in 1756, that is, Tang dynasty-style regulated verse. A single policy 
question was usually also required, with a minimum answer of 300 char- 
acters." Form did not concern Hong Xiuquan as much as content. 
Long-standing stylistic requirements for essay, poetry, and policy ques- 
tions and their division into separate testing sessions, whether Qing or 
Taiping, were not irrevocably wedded to the classical curriculum but 
had a cultural life of their own.°” 

A Taiping quotation on the ruler’s “true spirit” (zhenshen) for an 


8-legged examination essay effectively legitimated Hong Xiuquan in 
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ways parallel to earlier efforts to use the “Way leaning” notion of the 
pure “mind of the Way” to legitimate Ming and Qing rulers (see Chapter 
1). Some candidates in the Yangzi delta had little trouble passing both 
Taiping and Qing civil examinations. In fact, some scholars afterward 
were accused by the Qing of supporting the Taipings. Wang Tao (1828- 
1897), a translator and collaborator in Hong Kong and Scotland in the 
1860s with James Legge in the translation of the Chinese Classics into 
English, was accused of using an alias as the optimus on a Taiping palace 
examination, although such claims have been refuted. Wang did, how- 
ever, support the Taiping governor of Suzhou and later was protected 
from arrest by the British in Shanghai when Qing authorities sought him 
as a traitor.°° 

Political reforms initiated by Hong Ren’gan (1822-1864) beginning in 
1859 adjusted the Taiping civil and military examinations, despite 
changes in nomenclature, to correspond more closely to Qing models.°” 
In 1861 Taiping regulations concerning recruitment of literati, Hong 
Ren’gan and others established triennial provincial and metropolitan 
examinations, although they dropped the privilege earlier provincial 
graduates who failed the metropolitan examination had enjoyed since 
the Ming dynasty, namely, not having to repeat the provincial tests be- 
fore they could compete for the palace degree again. This meant that 
provincial graduates under the Taipings could not constitute a separate 
status group (see Chapter 3).°° 

In addition, Hong Ren’gan’s new regulations stressed that morality 
and talent went hand in hand in the selection process. To this end, the 
Taipings now permitted quotations from Confucius’s Analects and the 
Mencius as the basis for candidates’ essays. Taiping authorities prepared 
revised versions of the Four Books and Five Classics to complement ear- 
lier Christian texts. Although Hong Ren’gan was critical of 8-legged es- 
says, they remained the literary form for the Taiping examinations until 
the Heavenly Kingdom was eradicated in 1864.°? What we can see in 
such efforts is that the examination regime could and did serve the edu- 
cational purposes of different dynasties and different ideologies over 
time, from belles lettres during the Tang and Song, “Way learning” in 
the Ming and Qing, to Taiping Christianity in the 1860s. 
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Late Qing Examinations and the Boxer Fiasco, 1865-1905 


In the aftermath of the bloody defeat of the Taipings, a weakened Qing 
dynasty and its literati-officials faced up to the new educational require- 
ments the civil service would have to fulfill to survive in a world increas- 
ingly filled with menacing industrializing nations. Where the Opium 
War (1839-1842) had not provoked any important calls for introduction 
of “Western learning” into the civil service curriculum, the situation af- 
ter the fall of the Taipings was remarkably different. After 1865, Western 
schools and Japanese education policies served literati reformers as con- 
crete models for delivering changes that would by 1905 unceremoniously 
replace the prestigious civil service examinations. 

Reforms initiated in the post-Taiping era failed to stem the tide of 
Qing decline, however. Many thought efforts to achieve “wealth and 
power” through “self-strengthening” were insufficient because the over- 
all educational system undergirding the civil examinations had not been 
properly addressed after 1865. One of the four chief examiners for the 
1890 metropolitan examination, on which the future chancellor of Bei- 
jing University, Cai Yuanpei (1868-1940), finished eighty-first, referred 
to Gu Yanwu’s attack on the 8-legged essay but defended its use. But the 
genre was under severe attack by candidates such as Cai.'°° In a 1934 
reminiscence of his early education in the 1870s and 1880s, Cai Yuanpei 
wrote that the 8-legged essay of his time had already been curtailed to 
“six legs” (lingu). He poked fun at it as an out-of-date form of writing 
that at age seventeen he quickly discarded in favor of evidential research 
and literary works.!”! 

Yan Fu (1853-1921), whose poor prospects in the civil examination 
system caused him to enter the School of Navigation of the Fuzhou Ship- 
yard in 1866, expressed long pent-up bitterness toward the civil exami- 
nations and the 8-legged essay when he became a publicist and prepared 
articles for the reformist press that emerged after 1895. Since 1885, Yan 
had failed the provincial examinations four times.'? Many like Yan be- 
gan in the 1890s to follow the lead of the Christian missionaries and to 
link the weakness of the Qing to the 8-legged examination essay, which 
allegedly was wasting the minds of the current generation. Moreover, 
Yan and other reformist voices associated the power of the West with 
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modern schools in industry, arsenals, and shipyards, where students 
were trained in modern subjects requiring practical training. Where 
earlier reformers had suggested getting rid of civil examinations and replac- 
ing them with Han dynasty-style recommendation procedures, late Qing 
reformers began to offer schools instead of examinations as the panacea 
for China’s ills. 

For Yan Fu and the reformers in the 1890s, Western schools and West- 
ernized Japanese education were examples that the Qing dynasty must 
emulate. The extension of mass schooling within a standardized class- 
room system and homogeneous or equalized groupings of students seemed 
to promise a way out of the quagmire of the imperial examination re- 
gime, whose educational efficiency was by the 1890s suspect. Uncritical 
presentations of Western schools and Japanese education as success sto- 
ries were widely accepted.!°* Such calls for Western-style schools usu- 
ally failed to address the classical versus vernacular language problem in 


any contemplated program for education and examination reform.! 


Delegitimation and Decanonization 


By 1895, after the Qing dynasty had lost the Sino-Japanese War, it faced 
a bleak political future. Those involved with the 1898 Reform Movement 
contended that political reform required fundamental educational 
change, and educational change was possible only if the civil examina- 
tions were transformed.'°° The march toward the delegitimation of the 
civil examination curriculum, as seen from the standpoint of the Qing 
dynasty, began in earnest during the spring of 1895 metropolitan exami- 
nations, the first after the Sino-Japanese War. Kang Youweli, then a can- 
didate for the palace degree, was in Beying that spring. He and his Can- 
tonese followers challenged the candidates for the metropolitan 
examination to provoke the court to adopt a more activist response dur- 
ing the postwar crisis.!°7 

After Kang finished fifth on the 1895 metropolitan examination and 
fifty-first overall on the palace examination, he offered the Guangxu em- 
peror (r. 1875-1908) a vision of reform in which modifications of the civil 
examinations were a high priority. All of the examination reform propos- 
als, however, built on ideas presented earlier (see Chapters 6 and 7), which 
various imperial courts had not heeded.!°° Subsequently, the 1898 Reforms 
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were never carried out, and the coup d'état that restored the empress 
dowager to power sent many reformers into exile. From 1898 until 1900, 
civil examinations in counties, townships, prefectures, provinces, and the 
capital went on as they always had. In fact, not even the metropolitan ex- 
amination in the spring of 1898 was affected by the reformers.!°° 

When reforms that had been called for since the late Ming were finally 
promulgated in the late nineteenth century, however, they were both too 
early, for there was nothing comparable to replace the civil examinations 
with, and too late, because the changes could not keep pace with the 
demands of the times. It took six years of debate and controversy before 
the civil examinations were unceremoniously dropped in 1905 by the 
very men who had short-circuited the reforms of 1898. In another seven 
years the dynasty itself collapsed as well. 

The demise of civil examinations and rise of modern schools in China 
were more complicated than just the demise of imperial examinations 
and the rise of modern education, which would subordinate examina- 
tions to schooling. A social, political, and cultural nexus of classical lite- 
rati values, dynastic imperial power, and elite gentry status unraveled.'! 
Remarkably, the Qing bureaucracy, unwittingly, became a party to its 
own delegitimation. By first decanonizing the content of civil examina- 
tions, a process that began in the eighteenth century with the Ancient 
Learning attack on Cheng-Zhu “Way learning” and continued under the 
Taipings, late nineteenth-century literati hoped to free themselves from 
the imperatives of the sterile “examination life” of their predecessors. 
From the dynasty’s point of view, however, if civil examinations sur- 
vived even in a decanonized form, they would still be an avenue for 
candidates—and there were still millions of them—to march obediently 
into the examination compounds to the drums of the dynasty. The suc- 
cess of Taiping examinations that drew on questions from the Christian 
Bible demonstrated this logic." 

During the chaos of the Boxer Rebellion of 1900, however, the Qing 
court under the empress dowager forgot the lessons that earlier Manchu 
emperors had been taught. The delegitimation of the civil examinations, 
once complete, had consequences that went beyond what the court and 


many literati expected.'” The final race to deconstruct the old and es- 
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tablish new institutions was a consequence of the occupation of the capi- 
tal by Western and Japanese troops in 1900. The Boxer popular rebel- 
lion and the response of the Western powers and Japan to it had 
unbalanced the power structure in the capital so much that foreigners 
were able to put considerable pressure on provincial and national lead- 
ers. Foreign support of reform thus strengthened the political fortunes of 
provincial reformers such as Yuan Shikai (1859-1916) and Zhang Zhi- 
dong (1837-1909), who opposed the Boxers. The empress dowager was 
dependent on Yuan after the Boxer debacle because of his expertise in 
dealing with the foreign powers in Beying and because he controlled the 


Northern (Beiyang) Army.'? 


The Early Promise of Post-Boxer Examinations 


The 1900 Boxer Rebellion produced a general dislocation in all aspects 
of governance in north China, including the 1900-1901 civil examina- 
tions, which was exacerbated by the foreign occupation of Beying.!4 
The issue of education reform again came up in January 1901, when the 
court was in refuge in Xian. It sent out an urgent plea asking all high of- 


ficials to submit proposals for reform.'® 


Then serving as Huguang 
governor-general, Zhang Zhidong took this opportunity in July 1901 to 
submit a memorial coauthored with the Jiangnan governor-general, Liu 
Kunyi (1830-1902), both of whom had opposed the court’s ill-fated alli- 
ance with the Boxers. They strongly encouraged overhaul of the content 
of the civil examinations and outlined a school system modeled after 
Japanese elementary, middle, and higher education.'!® 

In addition, Zhang and Liu urged the court to integrate schools with 
the examination system, which they saw as the first step toward the 
eventual elimination of the latter in ten years. Official quotas for degrees 
would favor school graduates for dynastic positions, not examination 
graduates. All private and official academies, they suggested, should be 
turned into new schools as soon as possible. They also advocated aboli- 
tion of all military examinations and strongly urged sending students 
abroad to study. Most of the details of the reforms had been argued for 
centuries, and the 1898 reformers had unsuccessfully tried to put most 


of them in effect as a package of changes.!” 
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Table 8.5. Format of Provincial and Metropolitan Civil Service Examinations during 
the Late Qing Dynasty, after the 1901 Reform (Abolished in 1905). 


Session No. No. of Questions 
One 
1. Discourses on the history of Chinese politics 5 essays 
Two 
1. Policy questions on world politics 5 essays 
Three 
1. Four Books 2 essays 
2. Five Classics l essay 


Note: The requirement that all candidates specialize on one of the Five Classics was dropped in 
1787. In addition, such essays no longer had to follow the “8-legged” style. 


In August 1901, for the first time since 1664-1667, the abolition of 
8-legged essays was approved by the court and obeyed by the Ministry 
of Rites. Local examiners could now expect local candidates on both li- 
censing and qualifying examinations to answer questions dealing with 
both Chinese and Western learning. In addition, the format of the provin- 
cial and metropolitan civil examinations after 1901, as shown in Table 8.5, 
emphasized discourse essays and policy questions on the first and sec- 
ond sessions."'® 

Session one expected candidates to answer five discourse questions 
dealing with Chinese institutions and politics. Session two included five 
policy questions on Western institutions and politics. The last session 
required three classical essays, two on quotations from the Four Books 
and one from the Five Classics. In theory, all three sessions were ex- 
pected to count equally for the final rankings, but how this would work 
out in practice remained unknown." 

In 1903 the first civil examinations since enactment of the reforms 
took place in Kaifeng, the capital of Henan province, because the pro- 
vincial examination hall in Shuntian, where the Beying metropolitan 
examinations were held, was burned down by the foreign troops sent in 
to relieve the Boxer siege of the international legations. The Kaifeng 
metropolitan examiners presented five discourse questions on session one 
on the following topics: (1) Guanzi’s Zhou dynasty military policies; (2) 
Emperor Wen of the Han (r. 179-156 BcE) and his policies toward Nanyue 
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(southern territories); (3) imperial use of laws; (4) evaluation procedures 
for officials; and (5) Liu Guanzu’s (1142-1222) proposals for stabilizing 
the Southern Song dynasty. On session two, the five policy questions 
were on (1) the Western stress on travel to study, as articulated by Adam 
Smith; (2) the Japanese use of Western models for educational institu- 
tions; (3) the banking policies of various countries; (4) the police and 
laws; and (5) the industrial basis of wealth and power. For session three, 
three passages, one each from the Analects, Great Learning, and Change 
Classic, were chosen for essays.'?° 

The reforms seem to have been relatively effective, even though the 
1903 classical essays on session three resembled the tight format of an 
8-legged essay.'?! What was peculiar, however, was that the examiners 
appointed by the Ministry of Rites and Hanlin Academy presented their 
final evaluations in the traditional order. That is, they first presented the 
outstanding essays on the Four Books and the Five Classics, without 
even mentioning that this was the third session. Next they presented the 
discourse answers, even though these were on session one. The best 
policy answers were included at the end, as if they were still session 
three: 

Despite the revised order in which the examination of 1903 had been 
given, following the imperial reforms decreed in 1901, the examiners 
persisted in reporting the results in terms of the traditional order: classi- 
cal essay, discourse essay, and policy question. Consequently, the exam- 
iners betrayed in practice what they accepted in theory, namely, the new 
format for the civil examinations. We should not make too much of this 
procedural caveat, however, because the examiners’ “local resistance” 
could not undo what the reformers had wanted, namely, to fundamen- 
tally change the future direction of the civil examinations.!?? Overall, 
the graduates of these new examinations stressed that “Chinese learning” 
needed to be buttressed by Western learning to become complete. Under- 
standably perhaps, the examiners felt more at ease with final rankings 
that stressed the classical essays.!”° 

Even if the post-Boxer examination reforms could not accomplish in 
the short run all their goals, the overall scope of the examinations be- 
came decidedly more institutional and international in focus.'*4 Exam- 


iners’ biases toward “Chinese learning” influenced many of these fields, 
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but taken as a whole new directions in scholarship and learning were 
still included in the balanced appraisals of China vis-a-vis Japan or the 
West. The 1903 catalog of policy questions used in the civil examina- 


tions thereafter identified thirty-two major categories:!?° 


1. Way of ordering 17. Mathematics 

2. Scholarship 18. Sciences (I) 

3. Domestic government 19. Sciences (II) 

4. Foreign relations 20. State finance 

5. Current affairs 21. Monetary system 

6. Civil examinations 22. Military system (I) 

7. Schools 23. Military system (II) 
8. Official institutions 24. Defense matters 

g. Assemblies 25. Agriculture system (I) 
10. State organization 26. Agriculture system (II) 
11. Public laws 27. Public works 

12. Penal laws 28. Commercial system 
13. Education affairs 29. Roads and mines 

14. Astronomy 30. Topography 

15. Geography 31. History 

16. Calendrical studies 32. Foreign history 


Questions and answers concerning reforming the civil examinations, 
number 6 above, for example, confirmed the reformers’ view that policy 
and discourse questions should take precedence over classical essays 
and that schools should take precedence over examinations. The rise of 
“Chinese learning” as a counterpart to “Western learning” in the new 
policy essays, moreover, indicated that the divisive nineteenth-century 
dichotomy between Han and Song Learning had been translated into a 
new form of native studies that amalgamated both under the banner of 
“Chinese learning.” The English translation that resulted from this lin- 
guistic change was “sinology,” which became the standard term for re- 
ferring to a “sinologist” as a “China specialist.”!”° 

Given the difficulties in establishing schools after 1903, however, and 
the reluctance of many to break the examination system’s monopoly on 
awarding degrees, the idealistic argument that schools and examina- 
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tions could complement each other had to be reassessed. Officials now 
were convinced that earlier reformers circa 1896-1898 had been right 
when they had contended that new schools would never develop very far 
or receive popular support as long as civil examinations monopolized 
higher degrees.'*” 

Zhang Zhidong and Yuan Shikai, then court officials involved in mili- 
tary and educational reform, proposed early in 1903 that degree quotas 
for examinations should be gradually reduced in favor of school degrees 
as the basis for civil appointments. Otherwise most degree candidates 
would continue to choose the examination path over schools as the best 
way to status and public esteem. They cited as a precedent for such ac- 
tion a 1744 Qianlong edict that had ordered provincial quotas to be 
dropped. Critics quickly pointed out that the emperor had wanted only 
to reform the civil examinations, not abolish them, and called for Zhang’s 
and Yuan’s impeachment for their audacity. Although temporarily tabled 
due to the impeachment charges, the Zhang and Yuan memorial admit- 
ted that getting rid of the 8-legged essay had not been the panacea every- 
one had expected: “Even though the 8-legged essay has been abolished 
and replaced by essays on current policies and classical principles, yet, 
after all, one’s writings are based on the strength of one day and these 
empty words cannot be compared with actual achievements.”!** 

Even policy essays were soon presented as empty exercises in formal 
rhetoric, something that Su Shi (1037-1101), living in Northern Song 
times, had already contended. The strengths of the civil examinations, 
which ensured the court’s cultural control over its elites, and the “natu- 
ral” constituency for the examinations who numbered over four million 
were forgotten. School degrees became the new remedy for the produc- 
tion of government officials for dynastic service.'2° A Committee on Ed- 
ucation was established in 1903, which later in 1904 presented the throne 
with new policies to replace examinations with schools as the road to 
officialdom. This proposal became known as the “Memorial requesting 
the gradual reduction of the civil examinations as an experiment and 
that stress be placed on new schools.” Still facing conservative opposi- 
tion, however, the full abrogation of the examinations was put off until 
1912, when the school system presumably would be in place, but the quo- 
tas for all examinations from 1906 on would be reduced by one-third.!°° 
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A powerful consensus emerged that, in Chang’s and Yuan’s words, 
“unless schools are established there will be no way to bring forward 
men of ability to avert the dangers of these times.” In the midst of crisis, 
many high officials now saw civil examinations as the fundamental prob- 
lem preventing further educational reform rather than the institutional 
means to control literati elites that earlier rulers had perceived. The im- 
perial edict of January 13, 1904, agreed with the new view: “Present 
conditions are very difficult. The improving of learning and the training 
of men of ability are pressing tasks.” The original memorial was pre- 
sented in the inaugural 1904 issue of Shanghai Commercial Press’s East- 
ern Miscellany (Dong fang zazhi), which made the case even more com- 
pelling for those engaged in educational reform. 

Shu Xincheng (1892-1960), then an editor for the Sea of Words (Cihat) 
dictionary for the Commercial Press in Shanghai and later a distin- 
guished republican educator, recalled the pressure of the times for dras- 
tic change: 


The changeover to a new system of education at the end of the Qing 
appeared on the surface to be a voluntary move by educational cir- 
cles, but in reality what happened was that foreign relations and do- 
mestic pressures were everywhere running up against dead ends. 
Unless reforms were undertaken, China would have no basis for 
survival. Education simply happened to be caught up in a situation 


in which there was no choice.!*! 


An article in the eighth issue of Eastern Miscellany in 1904, reprinted 
from a Cantonese daily, contended, for example, that the “examination 
system as a whole had poisoned the Chinese people for one thousand 
and several hundred years.” The sort of emotional rhetoric that dissent- 
ing literati had for centuries directed against the 8-legged essay was now 
directed by a newly emerging Han Chinese intelligentsia against the re- 
formed civil examinations. Later in 1904, the imperial court issued regu- 
lations making schools and school examinations a formal part of the civil 
examinations by granting such students civil degrees. Gradual transfor- 


mation of the venerable procedures and institutions of the late imperial 
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civil examination system into a system of school examinations was by 
1904 irrevocable.!*? 

The floodgates broke open wide in 1905, however, in the aftermath of 
the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905, which was largely fought on Chi- 
nese soil in Manchuria. Given the frantic political climate, the hoary 
imperial examination system was by 1905 a convenient scapegoat for the 
war and everything else wrong with China. Now joined by a host of court 
officials, governor-generals, and governors, Zhang Zhidong and Yuan 
Shikai submitted a common memorial on August 31, 1905, calling for the 
immediate abolition of the civil examinations at all levels. Examinations 
were an insuperable obstacle to new schools, they contended, because 
civil examination degrees still outweighed in numbers their equivalent 
school degrees and prevented the ideal of universal education. 

The empress dowager quickly approved the memorial on September 
2 by issuing an edict that beginning with 1906, all degrees qualifying a 
student for civil office could be earned only by graduating from the new 
schools according to the regulations for schools established in 1904. Un- 
expectedly, the 1903 provincial examinations were the last of their kind; 
the last metropolitan examination had already been held in 1904; and 
without warning the 1905 qualifying and licensing examinations were 
the unheralded finale ofa local institution that had lasted over 500 years 
in its late imperial form.'*? Suddenly, millions of local candidates, licenti- 
ates, and dynastic school students who had been eligible for government 
degrees were told to enroll in the new public schools for degrees leading 
to official appointments. Remarkably, even among the vast number of 
licentiates, there were few protests, perhaps because many of them ex- 
pected to become students or teachers in the new education system.'*4 

After the civil examinations were abrogated, the Manchus quickly lost 
one of their most loyal if recalcitrant constituencies, examination candi- 
dates. The political consequences of this loss were to be expected when 
the Qing bureaucracy meekly gave up one of its major weapons of cul- 
tural control that for centuries successfully induced literati acceptance 
of the imperial system. Others have already noted that the post-Boxer 
reforms were so radical that they helped precipitate the downfall of the 
dynasty.'®> What should be added, however, is that the radical reforms 
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in favor of new schools also failed initially because they could not readily 
replace public institutions for mobilizing millions of literati in examina- 


tion compounds that had existed since the early Ming. 


Epilogue 
Late Imperial Chinese Civilization in Motion 


Chinese during the Ming and Qing dynasties were on the move. From 
1400 to 1900, they regularly traveled along the waterways and roads of 
their extensive empire, moving up from villages to counties, townships, 
prefectures, provinces, and the capital to take the dynasty-wide civil ser- 
vice examinations. Once licensed by a local qualifying examination, 
candidates traveled far and wide to take regional examinations in the 
hope that they might move from the bottom up to share political power 
with the ruler as civil servants. The dynasty legitimated those who suc- 
cessfully passed the examinations to hold office and wield political, cul- 
tural, and legal power. Once holding office, they became meritocrati- 
cally appointed authorities. 

Officials who claimed to represent the people while serving in the late 
imperial bureaucracy were required to have a classical education. That 
education was premised on long-naturalized social distinctions between 
literati, peasants, artisans, and merchants in descending order of rank 
and prestige. Under the Ming dynasty, for example, sons of merchants 
for the first time were legally permitted to take the civil examinations. 
The long-standing fear that wealth trumped politics slowly eroded, while 
Ming authorities increasingly moralized wealth during a “silver age” of 
unprecedented commercialization, from 1550 to 1650. The remaining 
occupational prohibitions extended to Buddhist monks, Daoist clerics, 
and “mean peoples” (those engaged in “unclean” occupations). An un- 
stated gender bias extended to all women and eunuchs. 

The classical grounds for seeing meritocratically selected officials as 
“being appointed in a representative role,” to use Philip Pettit’s terms, 
were primarily social, favoring the landholding literati rhetorically as 
properly trained “gentlemen” (junzt) and wealthy merchants as suc- 
cessfully “Confucianized” nouveaux riches. The interests of the repre- 
sented masses were also Confucianized into a rhetoric that told the 
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public what was acceptable based on a canon drawn from the alleged 
teachings of Confucius and his disciples. Literati normally cited Men- 
cius: “Heaven sees with the eyes of its people. Heaven hears with the 
ears of its people.” Officials represented the interests of the state only 
after it tested and appointed them. They could only secondarily and 
very remotely represent the people at large because no one could be ap- 
pointed to any office in his home province. The ruler perceived the of- 
ficial who had risen from the bottom up to be his nonelected and self- 
selected partner in ruling the country through authoritarian political 
means from the top down, which is why many today find political meri- 
tocracy democratically suspect.'*’ 

What was unique about this effort to develop institutions for classical 
consensus and political efficacy was its remarkable success in accom- 
plishing the goals for which it was designed, not the democratic goals for 
which it was not. Education effectively restructured the complex rela- 
tions between social status, political power, and cultural prestige. A 
classical education based on nontechnical moral and statecraft theory 
was as suitable for selection of elites in China to serve the imperial state 
at its highest echelons of power as humanism and a classical education 
served elites in the nation-states of early-modern Europe. The examina- 
tion life, like death and taxes, became one of the fixtures of elite educa- 
tion and popular culture. Examinations represented the focal point 
through which imperial interests, family strategies, and individual 
hopes and aspirations were directed. Moreover, the education ethos car- 
ried over into the domains of medicine, law, fiscal policy, and military 
affairs. 

Far from being closed, the Ming dynasty was internally the most mo- 
bile empire in the early modern world. Already a massive society of some 
250 million by 1500, 10 percent of them (some 2.5 million local Chinese) 
gathered biennially in one of 1,350 Ming counties for the privilege to be 
locked up inside testing grounds to take civil examinations. Those who 
passed, some 75,000, registered in one of seventeen provincial capitals 
to take the heavily policed triennial provincial examinations. The 6,000 
who survived that cut then traveled every three years to the capital in 
Being for the dynasty-wide metropolitan and palace examinations for 
the right to become palace graduates entering officialdom (jznshi). 
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Under an expansive Qing empire, the number of Chinese moving 
through these regional and hierarchical gates by 1850 doubled to 4.5-5.0 
million at the local level. From these, 150,000 survived to take provincial 
examinations. Civil examinations thus marked one of the most traveled 
and policed intersections linking late imperial Chinese politics, society, 
economy, and intellectual life. This book has been about premodern 
Chinese society and civilization in motion—upward and downward— 
from 1400 to its Qing dynasty denouement in 1905. 

The power of classical learning and statecraft to motivate millions to 
become public officials serving far from home and family is one part of 
the story. Only 5 percent would see their hopes realized, however. Suc- 
cess was at a premium. A more important part of the story is about the 95 
percent who failed to become officials. The authority of the classical lan- 
guage empowered the civil examinations to gain traction as a cultural 
gyroscope even in the minds of the millions who failed. More than just 
the thousands of classically literate officials, the classical knowledge sys- 
tem produced millions of literates who after repeated failures became 
doctors, Buddhist priests, pettifoggers, teachers, notaries, merchants, 
and lineage managers, not to mention astronomers, mathematicians, print- 
ers, and publishers. 

Civil examinations reflected the larger literati culture because state 
institutions were already penetrated by that culture through a political 
and social partnership between imperial interests and local elites. To- 
gether they had promulgated a classical curriculum of unprecedented 
scope and magnitude for the selection of officials and the production of 
classically literate candidates. Both local elites and the imperial court 
continually influenced the dynastic government to reexamine and adjust 
the classical curriculum and to entertain new ways to improve the insti- 
tutional system for selecting civil officials. As a result, civil examina- 
tions, as a test of educational merit, tied the dynasty and its elites to- 
gether bureaucratically via culture. In the realm of culture, however, a 
broader secret lay hidden. 

The state, the ruler, and his ministers were dimly aware that Chinese 
elites encompassed not only those who passed the final palace examina- 
tion and became high officials, some 50,000 total for the Ming and Qing 
dynasties. The fate of the millions of failures, the “lesser lights” in the 
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classically educated strata of the society, worried the emperors and their 
courts. Would they become rebels and outlaws and challenge the legiti- 
macy of their rulers? Or would they find suitable social niches for their 
lives, which a classical education both enabled and encouraged? Emper- 
ors also worried when the numbers of old men over eighty taking local 
examinations went up precipitously. [fit was an honor for a grandfather 
and father, who had failed for decades, to accompany their younger grand- 
son or son into the local examination halls to take the same examination, 
then why did the court worry about those who continually failed? 

One of the conditions for the fluid functioning of the late imperial 
civil service examinations was the dynasty’s attention to its improve- 
ment and reform. Past accounts of education and modernization in China 
have underestimated the degree to which imperial institutions were sub- 
jected to internal criticism and reform before Westernization was initi- 
ated after 1860. Although many in and outside the bureaucracy viewed 
the examination road to success as a poor solution, they also admitted 
that realistically there was no alternative to the regimented process of 
anonymously examining young men to enter the civil service. Most con- 
sidered it self-evident that civil examinations were an impartial means 
for commoners to achieve elite status and wield political power. 


Education, Society, and the Civil Service 


Civil examinations ended in 1905 and the Qing dynasty collapsed in 
1911 before new institutions for elite and popular education enacted in 
the late nineteenth century could fully take hold. Imperial interests and 
literati values collapsed together in the twentieth-century Chinese revo- 
lution. Increasingly, goals of mass mobilization trumped bureaucratic 
recruitment. The Qing dynasty, for instance, was complicit in its own 
dismantling after Chinese reformers unleashed the internal forces of 
delegitimation that destabilized the Manchu throne. After 1860, radical 
reforms were initiated to meet the challenges of the Taiping Rebellion 
and imperialism. The anti-Manchu Taipings instituted a Christian- 
based civil service, but they stressed mass mobilization more. 

During the last years of the Manchu reign, the Chinese civil service 
lost its precocious luster and became instead an archaic object of ridi- 


cule. Civil service reform in East Asia in the twentieth century was tied 
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to new national goals of Western-style governments and modern econo- 
mies that superseded classical consensus and dynastic solidarity. The 
Chinese state became a struggling republic. Despite important continu- 
ities, a complete break in the concordance between long-standing, internal- 
ized expectations for power, wealth, and prestige, based on a traditional 
education, and the government’s reformed political institutions, based 
on Western models, occurred in China after 1905. 

Despite the accumulated rhetoric of the revolutionaries, premodern 
Chinese civil examinations overall were not an obstacle to modern state- 
building. Moreover, classical examinations were an effective cultural, 
social, political, and educational construction that met the needs of the 
dynastic bureaucracy while simultaneously supporting late imperial so- 
cial structure. Gentry and merchant status groups were defined in part 
by degree credentials. Although the selection process entailed social, 
political, and cultural reproduction, nevertheless a large pool of exami- 
nation failures created such a rich array of literary talent that it flowed 
easily into alternative directions and careers. The archives indicate that 
peasants, traders, and artisans, who made up go percent of the popula- 
tion, were not among those 100 annual or 50,000 Ming-Qing male palace 
graduates. Nor were they a significant part of about 2.5-4.5 million who 
over time failed at lower levels every two years.!°* 

Occupational fluidity among merchants, military families, and gentry 
translated into some degree of social circulation for lower and upper 
elites in the examination market. Usually, however, “commoners” became 
lower elites before they became degree-holders. When we add to this 
competition the educational requirement to master classical texts, we can 
grasp the educational barrier between those licensed to take examina- 
tions and those who could not because they were classically illiterate. 
What others have meant by a “fluid society” or “social mobility” I have 
described as a modest circulation of lower and upper elites. 

When we add the circulation of partially literate nonelites and the 
lesser lights as the unintended by-products of the civil examination’s 
educational process, we better understand the “meanings of examina- 
tions” for the many and not just the few in imperial China.!°? Pu Songling 
as a failure many times over immortalized those trapped in the relentless 
machinery of late imperial civil examinations. We have seen how his 
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early Qing parody of the examination system revealed the inner tensions 
that candidates and their families felt. 

When the civil examinations were summarily eliminated by modern 
reformers in 1905, the last dynasty effectively preempted its long- 
standing partnership with gentry-merchant elites until a new schooling 
system could be put in place empire-wide. The Manchu dynasty fell in 
1911, however. Imperial interests and literati values had been equally 
served until 1900. They collapsed together in the twentieth-century 
Chinese revolution. 

Revolutionary change continued in China in the 1930s and 1950s first 
under the Guomindang and then under Communist rule. For both, the 
civil service was subordinated to a single political party that favored 
mass mobilization. Many Republican elites from the 1930s failed to con- 
vert their newly inherited Westernized statuses into new social and po- 
litical credentials for their children under the People’s Republic of China 
(PRC). Most were punished for their past prestige under the Republic. A 
second revolutionary transformation in popular dispositions toward the 
civil service accompanied the radical change in the conditions of re- 
cruitment of public officials under the PRC. In the 1960s and 1970s, the 
college entry examinations were blamed for the elitism that Mao and his 
Red Guards feared would overthrow the revolution. Today, party mem- 
bers, like civil servants before them, are again chosen via written exami- 
nations, and college students, engineers, and others are encouraged to 
join the party for careerist interests based on educational merit.'"° 
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